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THE 


translator's  preface. 


'^jT^HE  .Author  of  the  following  Difcourfes 

jL     was  a  Spani^rd>  and  a  dignified  clergy- 

,man  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  'nigh  in  rank,  arid^ 

.much  refpeCled  as  an  ecclehafiic  j    but  was  not 

lefs  efleemed  for  his  candour  _.and  liherality  of 

fentiraent,  than  admired  for  his  almod  univerfal 

learnipg  find  exrenfive  knowledge.     The  Tranf- 

jator  has  it  not  in  his  power  to  give  fo  particu? 

lar  and  fatisfa^tory  an  account  of  this  eminent 

man  as  he  could  vviih  -,  but  the  Reader  will  find 

in  the  Fourth   EiTay  of  the  Second  Volume,   a 

furnmary  one  given  of  himfelf,   in   which  he 

Voi..  L  a      ,  tells 
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tells  us  where  he  was  born,  how  he   was  edu- 
cated, and  where  he  paffed  the  greateft  part  of 
his  life  5    how  he  paffed  it,  is  pretty  clear  from 
his   Writings,    which    manifeft,    that   he    mud: 
have  employed  a  very  large  portion  of  it  in 
ftudy.     When  I  firfl:  entered  upon   this  under- 
taking, I  had  no  thoughts  of  tranflating  fo  many 
of  the  Author's   Effays   as   I   was  afterwards 
tempted  to  do;  the  fubjeft  matter  of  them,   in 
which  I  found  great  pleafure,  exciting  me  to 
proceed-,    and  indeed,  I  was  alfo  flattered  and 
encouraged  to  go  on,  by  the  expe£i:ation,  that 
my  labours  in  this  refpe6l,  would  afford  agree- 
able amufement,  and  furnifh  ufeful  infl:ru£i:ion 
to  many  of  my  countrymen.     After  I  had  tranf- 
lated  as  many  Effays,  as  I  conjectured  Would 
make  Four  Volumes  in  06lavo,  I   thought  it 
would  be  neceffary  to  prefix  to  them,  a  more  en- 
larged Preface,  than  that  which  appeared  at  the 
head  of  the  firfl  four  ;  and  as  I  have  taken  the 
liberty  to  omit  fome  parts  of  thofe  Effays  which 
I  have  tranflated,  I  thought  it  would  be  right 
to  fay  fomething,   by  way  of  affigning  my  rea- 
fons  and  motives  for  fo  doing  ;  which  are  briefly 
thefe  :   That  the  parts  left  out,  appeared  to  me, 
to  be  either  confined,  or  applicable  only  to  the 

affairs 
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affairs  and  prejudices  of  Spain;  or  elfe,  that 
they  were  points  of  fpeculation,  which  the  world 
at  large,  might  not  confider  as  matters   of  im- 
portance.    I  have  alfo  ventured  to  omit   fuch 
things,  as  were  relative  only  to  religious  contro- 
verfy,  as  in  this  fpecies  of  difputation,  men  are 
apt  to  lofe  that  candour  and  temper,  which  they 
have   been    remarkable   for   preferving   in  all 
other  cafes,  and  upon  all  other  occafions.     A 
flrong  example  of  the   truth  of  this   remark, 
would  have  been  manifefted  in  father  Feyjoo, 
had  I  tranflated  that  part  of  the  P^irft:  Effay, 
where   he  fpeaks   of  the   Proteftant  Writers; 
whom  he  mentions  in  fuch  language,  and  with  a 
degree  of  warmth  and  acrimony,  which  he  after- 
Wards  in  many  places  of  his  Works,  reprehends 
as  improper,    and  illiberal.      I   have   likewife 
taken  the  liberty  to  curtail  here  and  there  a  de- 
fer iption  which  appeared  to  me  rather  fuper- 
fiuous,  or  too  redundant ;   and  in  the  Apology 
for  Perfons  who  have  been  famous  in  Hiftory, 
I  have  omitted  the  characters,  of  the   queens 
Brunequilda  and  Fredegunda,  of  both  whom,  I 
imagined  the  Reader  would  find  as  much  faid  as 
he  would  be  defirous  of  knowing,  in  fome  of  the 

a  2  other 
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otlier  Efiliys  of  thefe  Volumes.    Nor  have  I  iraril*- 
lated  from  this  Difcourfcj  what  is  faid  of  the  eni- 

prcfs  Maria  of  Arragon,  the  marquis  of  Villena, 
and  William  le  Croix  de  Gevres*  The  accufa- 
tion  which  had  been  brought  againil  the  firfi  of 
thefe  three,  appearing  to  me,  only  interefling 
to  the  fubjefls  of  Spain  :  thofe  of  Magic  againft 
the  fecond,  to  favour  of  fpite  and  bigotry  -,  and 
thofe  againft  the  laft,  to  be  the  effe^  of  pique 
and  refentmentj  on  account  that  he,  although 
not  a  native  of  Spain,  had  been  promoted  to 
the  archbiftiopric  of  Toledo*  In  the  Tranlla- 
tion  of  the  Phyfical  Paradoxes,  I  have  likewife 
omitted  fome  articles ;  for  inftance,  fuch,  as 
whether  heavy  bodies,  if  they  could  be  forced 
in  a  perpendicular  direction  to  a  great  diftance 
from  the  earth,  would  ever  revert  back  to  it 
again ;  and  alfo  that,  of'  whether  gold  is  pro- 
duced by  the  fun  ;  and  another,  which  treats 
of  the  poiTibility  of  reftoring  by  natural  means, 
fight  to  a  blind  perfon ;  as  all  thefe  appeared 
to  me,  things  rather  fpeculative  than  interefl- 
ing. In  the  Tranflation  of  the  Moral  and  Poli- 
tical Paradoxes,  I  have  alfo  omitted  the  follow-' 
ing  articles:    that  which  charges  the  Spanifh 
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Jaws  with  being  too  favourable  to  peiTons  of 
tender  years ;  that  which  cenfures  the  great 
number  of  holidays  which  are  obferved  in  Spain  5 
that  which  treats  of  whether  the  offspring  of  a 
human  father  and  a  brute  mother,  (hould  be 
baptized  under  certain  conditions  and  reilric- 
tions ;  and  that,  which  queftions  whether  Chri- 
ftian  burial  Ihould  be  allowed  to  a  perfon  who  is 
guilty  of  fuicide,  The  firft  of  th^fe  appeared 
to  me  applicable  to  the  Spanifli  laws  only  5  and 
the  fecond,  calculated  to  correal  the  abufe  that  is 
made  of  the  number?  of  feftivals  in  moll  Roman 
Catholic  countries,  and  particularly  in  Spain,  and 
which  feems  intended  to  point  out  the  great  lofs 
they  occaiioi)  to  a  flate.  The  other  two  I  confix 
fiered  as  rather  abftrufe  points,  and  fuch  as 
would  afford  very  litde  amufement  or  inflrvn^ion 
to  thofe  who  may  perufe  this  work.  Thus 
much  for  the  omiifions  j  but  if  the  reader, 
who  underftands  Spanifh,  was  to  turn  to  the 
Effays  in  their  original  language,  he  would  find 
fomething  added  to  them  ;  I  therefore  thought 
ft  would  be  proper  to  mention,  that  all  thofe 
additions,  except  the  one  that  is  made  to  the 
comparifpn  between  ancient  and  modern  mufic, 
are  taken  from  the  ninth,  or  fuppiemental  vo- 
lume to  the  Theatrico  Critico,  and  are  added  in 

^  3  fpch 
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fuch  places  as  the  author  there  dire£ts«    The 
addition  to  th;-  compariion  between  antient  and 
modern  mufic,  is  taken   trom  the  Efiay  on  the 
Refiirrei^ion  of  the  Arts ;    and  all   that  is  faid 
on  mufic  in  that  Efifay,  is  interwoven  into  this 
difcourfe,  it  having  appeared  to  me  to  be  very 
appolite  to,  and  indeed,  what  one  might  not  im- 
properly call  a  part  of  the  fubje£l  of  it.     There 
is  nothing  more  that  occurs  to  me  as  neceffary 
to  add  to  this  preface,  except  it  is,  that  I  have 
felefted  thefe  Effays  from  nearly  all  the  volumes 
of  the  author's  works,  and  that,  to  the  beft  of 
my  judgment,  thofe  I  have  chofen  are  fome  of 
the  mod   interefting  of  them ;  and  fuch,  as  I 
thought  would  be  the  mofl   entertaining,  and 
the  molt  inftruftive  to  the  generality  of  mankind. 
How  judicioufly  I  have  made  this  choice,  and  how 
well  I  have  executed  the  tranflation,  muft  be  left 
to  others  to  determine  ;  and  (hall  only  obfervc 
further,  that  I  have  done  both  the  one  and  the 
other,  to  the  beft  of  my  difcernment  and  abili- 
ties ;  and  although  the  tranflation  is  by  no  means 
a  literal  one,  I  will   venture  to  declare,  that  it 
contains  the  true  fenfe  and  fentiment  of  the 
author,  which,  as  well  as  my  learning  and  ta- 
lents 
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lents  would  enable  me  to  imitate  fo  eminent  a 
man  as  Feyjoo,  I  have  endeavoured  to  exprefs 
in  nearly  the  fame  language,  I  imagine  he  would 
have  made  ufe  of,  if  he  had  been  a  native  of  this 
country,  and  had  written  his  works  originally  in 
Englifh.  For  the  reft,  the  nature,  fcope,  and 
defign  of  the  author's  writings,  will  be  beft  ex- 
plained by  his  own  prologue,  which  follows 
next  in  order. 
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PROLOGUE. 


T  O    T  H  E    READER. 


~ — —    '"Mijiilgiiiiiiliii  rni      t 


Y  good  reader,  whoever  you  are,  I  have 
little  expedation  that  you  will  be  very 
propitious  to  this  my  undertaking,  from  a  fup- 
pofition,  that  you  probably  are  already  pre- 
<0ccupied  in  favour  of  many  of  the  opinions 
which  I  combat;  and  I  ought  not  to  have 
fuch  confidence,  either  in  my  perfaafive  powers, 
or  in  your  docility,  as  to  proraife  myfelf  an 
early  conqueft  of  your  prejudices,  or  a  fud- 
den  attachment  of  your  approbation.  From  hence 
it  may  follow,  that  ftiff  in  your  old  opinions, 
you  will  condemn  my  fentiments,  as  falfe  and 
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injurious.  Father  Malebranche  faid  juftly, 
that  thofe  authors  who  write  with  an  inten- 
tion to  banifh  common  pre-pofleffions,  ihould 
always  conclude,  that  the  public  will  receive 
their  works  with  difgufl.  Whenever  it  hap- 
pens that  truth  becomes  triumphant,  the  vic- 
tory advances  by  fuch  flow  paces,  that  the  au- 
thor while  he  lives,  only  enjoys  the  vain  ex- 
pectation, that  his  tomb  will  one  day  be  crowned 
with  laurels.  A  llriking  example  of  this  truth, 
was  feen  in  the  famous  William  Hervey,  againft 
whom,  on  account  of  his  noble  difcovery  refped:- 
ing  the  circulation  of  the  blood,  the  phyficians 
of  that  time  declaimed  furioufly,  though  all  the 
profefTors  of  the  fcience  at  prefent,  venerate  him 
as  an  oracle.  In  his  life-time  they  loaded  hini 
with  injuries ;  now  he  is  dead  they  would  place 
bis  image  on  the  altars. 

I  fhould  here  endeavour  to  win  your  mind 
to  an  admiffion  of  my  maxims,  and  take  the 
opportunity  of  Ihev/ing  by  various  examples, 
how  involv'd  in  error,  are  many  of  the  moft 
eilabUrhed  opinions  ;  but  this  being  the  intire 
obje£t  of  my  firft  difcourfe,  I  muft  refer  you 
thither,  for  the  perufal  of  my  arguments  on  this 
head,  I  having  placed  that  difcourfe  in  the 
front,  as  a  necefTary  preliminary  to  this  volume; 
but  if  you  are  not  to  be  perfuaded,  and  are 
2  obftinately 
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obftinately  bent  on  remaining  a  conftant  parti- 
zan  of  the  Voice  of  the  People,  in  the  name 
of  goodnefs  purfue  your  courfe.  If  you  are 
wife,  I  fhall  treat  you  liberally,  and  we  ihall 
not  become  angry  with  each  other  ;  for  libe- 
rality will  reprehend  the  fentiment,  without 
ill  uling  the  author ;  but  if  you  are  fimple, 
you,  together  with  that  infirmity,  will  not  fail 
to  poffefs  the  quality  of  inexorable  alfo.  I 
know  very  well,  there  is  not  a  more  rigid  cen- 
furer  of  a  book,  than  a  man  who  is  incapa- 
ble of  di^lating  a  letter.  Such  people  may 
fay  what  they  pleafe  of  me,  and  treat  my  opi- 
pions  as  excentric,  becaufe  they  are  out  of  the 
common  road-,  but  let  us  agree  in  a  preliminary, 
to  wit,  that  if  they  are  to  take  the  liberty  of 
calling  me  extravagant,  I  may  be  allowed  to  fay 
they  are  ignorant. 

I  ought,  however,  to  remove  fome  objections, 
that  will  naturally  occur  in  reading  this  volume. 
The  firft  is,  the  difcourfes  not  being  diftributed 
in  determined  clafles,  and  not  following  in  a  re- 
gular progreflion,  the  faculties  or  matters  to 
which  they  belong.  To  this  I  anfwer,  that 
though  I  at  firft  defign'd  fuch  an  arrange- 
ment, I  foon  difcover'd  the  purfuing  it  to  be  im- 
pradicable ;  for  having  propofed  to  myfelf  (o 
yaft  a  field  in  the  Theatrico  Critico,  I  faw  that 

many 
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many  of  the  matters  which  would  be  touched 
upon  in  ir,  were  incomprehenfible  under  a  detcx*- 
min'd  faculty;  either  becaufe  they  do  not  be- 
long to  any  one  in  particular,  or  becaufe,  they 
participate  equally  of  many,  Befides,  there  are 
a  number,  every  one  of  which,  treats  folely  of 
fome  particular  faculty,  without  any  other  hav» 
ing  to  do  with  the  fubje^  matter.  On  phyfi* 
cal  fubje^ls  only,  within  which  walk  the  errors 
of  the  vulgar  are  infinite,  you  may  write  as 
many  difcourfes  as  are  capable  of  making  a  fe- 
parate  volume ;  but  I  am  more  difpofed  to  di- 
vide them  in  the  different  volumes,  becaufe  by 
fo  doing,  each  will  afford  a  more  agreeable  va- 
riety. By  this  means,  although  every  volume 
with  refpe6l  to  the  matter,  will  appear  ffrifbly 
fpeaking,  a  mifcellan}^,  the  defign  of  attacking 
common  errors  will  be  uniformly  preferved.  The 
formal  obje^i:  will  always  be  the  fame,  the  mate-, 
rials  muft  neceffarily  be  compofed  of  great  va^ 
riety,  and  Ihould  be  didributed. 

I  may  perhaps  be  blamed,  for  giving  the 
name  of  errors  to  all  the  opinions  I  controvert. 
The  complaint  would  be  juft,  if  I  did  not  remove 
the  odium  of  the  term  by  an  explanation.  I 
fay  then,  that  error  in  the  fenfe  I  here  take  and 
ufe  ir,  fignifies  no  more  than  an  opinion  that  I 
look  upon  as  faife,  abftraded  from,  and  without 
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ftiy  (Jetermining  upon  the  probability  or  iiiipTtI* 
b ability  of  it.    . 

Neither  by  the  ttrtn  comttiori  errors,  do  t 
tuean  to  fignify,  that  thofe  I  encounter  are  inci- 
deiElt  to  all  mankind,  it  is  fuffieient  to  apply  this 
term  to  them,  if  they  are  admitted  by  the  gene^ 
rality  of  the  Vulgar,  or  lead  in  their  train,  ^a 
more  than  ordinary  number  of  the  literati.  This 
mull  be  underftood  with  a  refervation,  tbatf 
doti't  mean  to  introduce  inyfcif  as  a  judge  in 
thofe  queftious,  which  are  mooted  in  various 
fchools,  efpccially  fuch  as  regard  Theological 
Jjoints :  for  what  advances  can  I  make  on  thofe 
^Tubjeds^  which  iiave  been  iludied  and  confidered 
with  the  .mofl:  intetife  re£ed:ion,  by  .fo  many, 
JBea  of  eminence  ?  or  who  am  I,  to  -have  fuch 
confidence  in  jny  own  ftrength,  as  to  fancy  that 
I  ^am  capable  of  entering  the  lifts,  where  io  many 
plants  engage  I  In  matters  purely  p*hyfical^ 
this  objedliori  need  not  detain  me^  for  thofe  of 
this  fpecies  which  are  treated  of  in  other 
J^offls  are  ^ery  ?few^  and  thofe  few  ivith  Jittk 
0r^nO'i^e<fi:iou. 

t  tnaj'  be  alfo  blamed,  when  i  aiu  *to  touch 
upon  many  things  which  are  mere  'inatters  of 
faculty,  for  having  v/rdte;iti  the  Caflilian  Idiom: 
^  an  aiffwerto  this,1t  will  be  fufficieBt  to  reply, 

that 
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that  no  other  reafon  is  neceffary  to  be  given  for 
fo  doing,  than  that  I  know  of  no  reafon  againfi 
it.  I  do  not  deny,  that  there  are  truths,  which 
fhould  be  hid  from  the  vulgar,  whofe  weaknefs 
expofes  them  to  more  danger  by  being  informed, 
than  they  would  be  expofed  to  by  remaining  ia 
ignorance  ;  but  this  argument  would  militate 
with  equal  flength,againftthofe  truths  going  forth 
to  the  world  in  Latin,  there  being  a  great 
number  of  vulgar,  among  thofe  who  under- 
hand that  language,  and  it  palTes  eallly  from 
them,  to  thofe  who  underlland  no  other  than 
their  mother  tongue. 

I  am  fo  far  from  having  the  lead  intention  to 
communicate  pernicious  matter  to  the  public, 
that  the  principal  defign  of  this  work,  is  to  un- 
deceive them  in  many  points,  which  by  being 
admitted  as  true,  would  be  very  prejudicial  to 
them  5  nor  is  it  reafonable,  that  a  benefit  which 
can  be  made  univerfal,  fhould  not  be  enjoyed 
by  every  one. 

But  do  not  from  what  I  have  advanced,  con- 
clude, that  I  have  great  confidence  this  work 
will  be  of  enninent  utility  ;  for  although  my 
fole  obje(fl:  is  to  propofe  the  truth,  it  is  pofS- 
ble,  that  in  fome  inftances  1  may  want  pene- 
tration to  difcern  it,  and  in  others,  powers  to 
ferfuade  it ;  but  i  can   with  confidence  aflure 

you. 
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you,   that  I  write  nothing,    but  what  is  con- 
formable to  my  real  fentiments.     I  look  upon 
propofmg,    or    attempting    to    prove    fmgular 
opinions,    only  with   a    view  of   difplaying   a 
perfon's    ingenuity,    as    puerile    and  pedantic, 
and  confider  it   as  an  employment,    unworthy 
of  every  honed  man.      In  converfation,  thefe 
things  may    be  tolerated   by   way  of    amufe- 
ment,    but   the    introducinsj    them  into   writ- 
ings,    is    an    abufe,    and  a   deceit    upon   the 
public.      The  noble  ufe  of  reafon,  is  to  pe- 
netrate   and    enforce   truths ;    the    knack    of 
puzzling  others  with  fophiflries,   is   the   mean- 
ell    faculty     of     the     human     underftanding. 
Spiders,    which    in    the    brute    creation    are 
looked  upon  as   vile,    fabricate  fine,  but   tri- 
fling threads;  among  mankind,  none  fabricate 
fine  and  firm  ones,  but  excellent  artifts  ;  the 
firfl:,    are    emblems   of   fubtle   and  fophiftical 
works,-  the    others    of    ingenious    and     folid 
ones. 

The  common  errors  which  I  attack,  do  not  a!* 
ways  occupy  the  whole  of  the  difcourfe  in 
which  I  treat  of  them,  and  fometiraes,  many  are 
comprehended  in  one  and  the  fame ;  either  be- 
caufe  they  relate  immediately  to  the  matter  of 
it,  or  becaufe  in  parfuing  the  thread  of  the  prin- 
cipal fubjefi:,  they  are  found  in  the  way,  or  fall 

ill 
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in  as  It  were  by  incicfence.  This  metlloJ  ap- 
peared to  me  the  moil  convenient,  as  by  writing 
a  feparate  difcourfe  upcn  every  opinion  I  en- 
counter, there  being  much  to  be  faid  on  fome 
lieads^  and  but  little  on  others,  there  would 
refult  a  compound  or  mafs  of  parts  exttemelv' 
unequal; 

I  expecl  many  attaclc's,  efpecially  with  rela- 
tion to  two  or  three  of  the  difcourfes  In  this 
book,  and  when  fome  of  my  friends  apprize 
ine,  that  I  (hall  be  loaded  with  injuries  and 
abufe ;  I  reply,  that  fuch  treatment  will  only 
ferve  to  convince  me  more  firmly,  of  the  truth 
of  what  I  have  written  ;  it  being  certain,  that 
he  is  doubtful  of  bis  own  flrength,  who  at- 
tacks with  unfair  weapons.  If  fhey  oppoie  me 
With  arguments,  I  will  reply  to  them  ;  if  with 
fneers  and  fcurrility^  I  Ihall  inftantly  allow  my- 
felf  vanquilli'd,  as  that  is  a  mode  of  engagingi 
in  which  I  never  exercifed  myfelf.     Adieu. 
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THAT  ill-underftood  maxim,  that  God  ex- 
plains himfelf  in  the  Voice  of  the  People^ 
authorizes  the  commonalty,  to  triumph  over  found 
judgment,  and  ered  to  themfelves  a  tribunitial 
authority,  capable  of  oppreffing,  and  bearing 
down  the  dignity  of  literature.  This  is  an  error 
that  is  pregnant  with  an  infinity  of  others,  be- 
caufe,  by  eftabllihing  the  pofition,  that  the  voice 
of  the  multitude  is  the  rule  of  truth,  all  the  ex- 
travagances of  the  vulgar,  would  be  venerated 
as  infpirations  of  heaven*  This  conlideratioii 
excites  me  to  attack  this  error  the  firlt,  upon  a 
fuppofition,  that  by  exploding  this^  1  fhall  fubduei 
many  enemies  in  one,  or  at  lead,  that  it  will  be 
more  eafy  to  expunge  other  errors,  by  removing 
the  patronage,  which  they  recive  from  the  com-^ 
mon  voice  in  the  eftimation  of  unwary  men* 
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SECT.    I. 

I.  JEJlmci  judicia,  non  numefes,  fald  Seneca, 
(Epifl:.  39).     The  value  of  opinions,  fhould  be 
computed  by  the  weight,  not  by  the  number  of 
votaries.    The  ignorant,  though  numerous,  are 
ignorant  dill;  what  benefit  then  is  to  be  expecled 
from  their  determinations?  It  is  rather  probable, 
that  the  nlultitude,  by  increafing  the  partizans  of 
error,  would  increafe  obftacles  to  the  advancement 
of  truth.    If  it  was  a  barbarous  fuperftition  in 
the  Moloflians,  an  antient  people  of  Epirus,  to 
Gondrtute  the  trunk  of  an  oak  for  the  organ  of 
Apollo;  would  it  be  lefs  fo,  to  concede  this  pri- 
vilege to  the  vv^hole  Dodonean  Wood  ?  and  if  from 
a  done,  unlefs  modelled  by  the  hand  of  an  artid, 
you  could  not  produce  the  image  of  Minerva, 
the  fame  iinpolTibility  would  continue,  although 
you  add  to  it  all  the  rocks  of  a  mountain.    One 
wife  perfon,  will  always  difcern   more  than   a 
croud  of  fimpletons,  as  one  eagle  can  better  fee 
the  fun,  than  an  army  of  owls. 

II.  Pope  John  the  XXIII.  being  once  afked 
what  Was  the  thing  mod  dilVant  from  truth, 
anfwered,  the  opinion  of  the  vulgar.  Tiie  fevere 
Phocion  was  fo  firmly  of  this  fcntiment,  that 
obferving,  while  he  was  once  making  an  oration 
in  Athens,  the  people  with  one  confent  raife  their 

voices 
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voices  In  his  applaufe,  asked  his  friends  who  were 
near  him,  what  miftake  he  had  been  guilty  of, 
as  he  was  perfuaded,  the  blind  populace  were  in- 
capable of  applauding  any  thing  but  abfurdicies. 
I  don't  approve  thefe  rigorous  decifions,  nor  can 
I  confider  the  populace,  as  the  precife  antipodes 
to  the  hemifphere  of  truth ;  they  are  fometimes 
right,  but  this  generally  fpeaking,  is  either  the  re* 
fult  of  chance,  or  the  effe^l:  of  borrowed  refledlion. 
Some  wife  man,  I  don't  remember  who,  compared 
the  vulgar  to  the  moon,  on  account  of  their  in- 
conftancy:  the  comparifon  however  was  juft,  as 
they  never  (hine  by  the  power  of  their  own  lights. 
Non  confilimn  in  vulgo^  non  ratio ^  non  dj/crimen,  non 
diligentia,  faid  Tully.  (Orat.  pro  Plane.)   There 
is  not  in  this  vafl  body,  any  native  illumination, 
wherewith  can  be  difcerned  the  true  from  the 
falfe*,  the  light  is  all  borrowed,  and  reflefted 
fuperficially;  for  by  reafon  of  its  opacity,  the 
rays  cannot  penetrate  through  it. 

III.  The  public  is  an  inftrument  of  various 
founds,  which  (unlefs  it  happens  by  fome  rare  ac* 
cident)  till  adjufted  by  a  fl<:ilful  hand,  is  hardly 
ever  in  tune.  Epicurus  was  dreaming,  when  he 
imagined,  that  infinite  atoms  impelled  by  chance, 
and  wandering  through  the  air,  could,  without 
the  interpofition  of  a  fupreme  will,  form  this  ad- 
mirable fyftem  of  the  globe.  Peter  GalTendi,  and 
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the  other  modern  refiners  upon  Epicurus,  added 
to  this  vulgar  confufion,  a  difpofition  andr^gu- 
lation,  executed  by  the  divine  hand ;  but  evea 
fuppofing  this,  it  will  be  difficuh  for  us  to  com- 
prehend, by  what  means,  the  rudenefs  of  matter 
was  polifhed,  and  the  earth  rendered  capable  of 
producing  the  moil  trifling  plant.  The  vulgar  of 
mankind,  differ  but  little  from  the  vulgarity  of 
the  atoms;  and  as  from  the  cafual  concurrence  of 
our  fentiments,  there  would  hardly  ever  refult  a 
regular  feries  of  eftabliihed  truths,  it  becomes 
neceflary,  that  the  Supreme  Being  Ihould  fuper- 
intend  the  bufmefs.  But  how  muft  this  be  done? 
Why  by  employing  learned  and  wife  men  as  his 
fubalterns,  and  ufing  them  as  a  fecondary  means, 
to  difpofe  and  organize  fuch  material  entities. 

IV.  Thofe  who  afcribe  fo  great  authority  to 
the  common  voice,  don't  forefee  a  dangerous  con- 
fequence,  that  treads  clofe  on  the  heels  of  their 
tenet ;  for  if  the  decifion  of  what  is  truth,  was  to 
be  confided  to  the  plurality  of  voices,  you  (hould 
look  for  found  do£trine  in  tire  Alcoran  of  Ma- 
homed, and  not  in  the  Gofpel  of  Chrift;  it  being 
certain,  that  the  Alcoran  would  have  more  votes 
in  its  favour  than  the  Gofpel.  I  am  fo  far  from 
being  of  opinion,  that  fuch  a  queftion  fliould  be 
decided  by  numbers,  that  I  think  ic  ought  to  be 
determined  the  reverfe,  becaufe  in  the  nature  of 

things, 
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things,  error  occupies  -a  much  larger  field  than 
truth,  and  the  vulgar  of  mankind,  as  the  lowed 
and  moft  humble  portion  of  the  rational  world, 
may  be  compared  to  the  element  of  earth,  whofe 
bowels  contain  little  gold,  but  much  iron. 

SECT.     11. 

V.  Whoever  confiders,  that  there  is  but  one 
path  which  leads  to  truth,  and  that  thofe  which 
lead  to  error  are  infinite,  will  not  be  furprifed, 
that  mankind  who  travel  by  fo  dim  a  light,  Ihould 
in  the  bulk  go  aflray.  The  conception  which  the 
underftanding  forms  of  things,  may  be  compared 
to  fquares,  which  can  only  be  regular  one  way,  but 
may  be  irregular  in  an  infinite  number  of  ways. 
Every  body,  according  to  its  fpecies,  can,  by  but 
one  mode,  be  produced  rightly  organized,  but 
maybe  produced  a  monfler  by  an  infinite  number. 
Even  in  the  heavens,there  are  but  two  fixed  points 
to  dire£l  the  navigator;  all  the  others  are  change- 
able. There  are  likevidfe  two  fixed  points  in  the 
fphere  of  the  human  underftanding,  to  wit,  reve- 
lation, and  demonflration :  the  reft  is  a  group 
of  opinions,  that  dance  about,  and  are  made  to 
follow  one  another,  according  to  the  caprice  of 
doubtful  and  inferior  comprehenfions.  Whoever 
does  not  obferve  attentively  thefe  two  points,  or  at 
lead  one  of  them,  according  to  the  hemifphere  in 
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which  he  navigates;  that  is,  the  firfl  in  the  hemi- 
fphere  of  grace,  and  the  fecond  in  the  hemifphere 
of  nature,  will  never  arrive  at  the  port  of  truth  : 
for  as  in  very  icw  parts  of  the  terraqueous  globe, 
the  magnetic  needle  points  true  to  the  poles;  but 
in  mod  places  has  more  or  lefs  degrees  of  varia- 
tion ;  even  fo  in  very  few  parts  of  the  world,  does 
the  human  underflanding  attain  the  pole  of  its 
diredion;  the  pole  of  revelation,  is  perceived  di- 
reclly,  in  only  two  places,  Europe,  and  America"; 
in  all  other  parts,  it  has  more  or  lefs  degrees  of  de- 
clination: in  the  heretical  countries,  the  needle  is 
much  warped,  more  in  the  Mahometan  countries, 
and  more  ftill  in  the  idolatro'us  ones.  The  pole  of 
demonflration,  isobfervedonly  by  the  fmall  com- 
munity of  mathematicians,  and  even  within  that 
fmall  circle,  is  affecled  with  declination. 

But  what  necefnty  is  there  for  beating  round 
the  world,  to  difcover,  that  in  various  regions, 
the  common  opinion  is  the  reverfe  of  truth  ;  even 
among  the  people  who  were  called  God's  peo- 
ple, fo  far  many  times  was  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple from  being  the  voice  of  God^that  there  was 
not  the  leafl  femblance  between  them:  no  fooner 
was  the  voice  of  the  people  in  unifon  with  the 
divine  voice,  than  it  immediately  changed  to  the 
greatefldifTonance.Mofes  propounded  to  them  the 
laws  which  God  had  given  him;  and  all  the  people 
'■     • '      (iricd 
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cried  with  one  conrenr, "  What  the  Lord  has  com- 
matided  let  us  do:"  how  beautiful  was  the  found 
of  confonance  between  the  two  voices !  but  no 
fooner  did  the  chapel -mafter  Mofes,  who  had  put 
them  in  tune,  turn  his  back,  than  the  fame  con- 
gregation, after  obliging  Aaron  to  make  two 
idols,  lifted  up  their  voice,  and  faid,  ^*  Thefe  are 
the  true  Gods  to  whom  we  owe  our  liberty :" 
what  horrible  diflbnance! 

VII.  Circumflances  of  this  fort  occurred  often; 
but  the  cafe  of  their  petitioning  Samuel  to  give 
them  a  king,  has  fomething  particular  in  it.  The 
voice  of  God  promulged  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Prophet,  difTuaded  them  from  defiring  a  king; 
but  how  diftant  was  the  voice  of  the  people  from 
concording  with  the  divine  organ,  for  they  once 
and  again,  repeat  their  intreaties  to  have  a  king; 
and  on  what  do  they  found  their  requefl?   Why 
upon  other  nations  having  kings.  In  this  inftance, 
there  are  two  things  which  are  flriking  and  re- 
markable; the  one  is,  that  though  this  requefl:  was 
made  by  the  voice  of  the  whole  people,  it  was 
erroneous;   the  other  is,  that  it's  being  qualified 
by  the  authority  of  all  other  people,  does  not 
amend,  or  exempt  it  from  error.  To  fum  up  the 
whole,  the  voice  of  the  people  of  Ifrael,  concorded 
with  the  voices  of  all  other  people,  and  it's  being 
in  confonance  with  that  of  all  thofe  other  people, 
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made  it  diflbnant  to  the  divine  voice.  Away  with 
thofe  then,  who  would  govern  us  by  common  cries, 
upon  the  foundation,  that  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
ple is  the  voice  of  God, 

SECT.    III. 

VIII.  I  was  once  of  opinion,  that  in  one  fpecial 
inftance,  the  public  voice  was  infallible,  that  is 
to  fay,  in  the  approbation,  or  reprobation,  of 
particular  people.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  he  of 
whom  the  public  at  large  entertained  a  good  opi- 
nion, was  certainly  a  good  man,  and  that  he  vv-as 
certainly  wife,  who  was  generally  allowed  to  be 
fo,  and  fo  on  the  contrary;  but  upon  refledlion,  I 
found  that  in  this  inflance  alfo,  the  popular  opi- 
nion is  liable  to  miftake.  Phocion,  as  he  was  once 
reprehending  the  people  of  Athens  with  fome  af- 
perity,  was  accofted  by  his  enemy  Democritus  in 
thefe  words, "  Jllave  a  care  what  you  fay,  for  they 
■will  murder  you  for  talking  to  them  in  this  man- 
ner:" "  And  do  you  take  care,anfwered  Phocion, 
or  they  will  murder  you  likewlfe,for  pretending  to 
pafs  your  judgment."  This  fentence  (hewed,  that 
he  thought  the  populace  hardly  ever  right  in  their 
decifions,  with  regard  to  people^s  qualities  or  cha- 
ra^ers.  The  hard  fate  of  Phocion  himfelf,  con- 
firmed in  a  great  meafure  this  fentiment,  becaufe 
lie  was  afterwards  put  to  death  as  an  enemy  to 

his 
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his  country,  by  the  furious  populace  of  Athens, 
though  he  was  the  beft  man,  which  at  that  time 
could  be  found  in  all  Greece. 

IX.  An  ignorant  man  having  pafled  for  a  wife 
one,  and  a  wife  one  being  reputed  a  fool,  are 
things  which  have  been  frequent  in  many  places ; 
and  applicable  to  this,  is  the  pleafant  event  which 
happened  to  Democritus  with  his  countrymen  the 
Abderites.  This  philofopher,  who  had  long  me- 
ditated on  the  follies  and  vanities  of  mankind,  was 
accuftomed,  when  any  occurrence  brought  thefe 
reflections  to  his  mind,  to  burft  out  into  immode- 
rate fits  of  laughter.  The  Abderites  having  re- 
marked this,  although  they  before  efteemed  him 
a  very  wife  man,  concluded  that  he  was  gone  mad ; 
and  they  wrote  to  Hippocrates  who  flourifhed  at 
that  time,  and  earneflly  intreated  that  he  would 
come  and  cure  him.  The  good  old  man  fufpedied 
how  the  matter  flood,  to  v/it,  that  the  people 
were  diford(;red,  and  not  Democritus,  and  con- 
cluded, that  what  they  miftook  for  madnefs,  was 
rather  a  fymptom  of  great  wifdom.  In  a  letter  ta 
his  friend  Dionyfius,  informing  him  of  his  being 
fent  for  by  the  Abderites,  and  the  account  they 
had  given  him  of  Democritus's  madnefs,  he  ex- 
preiTes  himfelf  to  this  eife^.  Ego  verc  neque  mor^ 
hum  ipjum  e-ffe  putOy  fed  immodlcam  doBri7iamy  qua 
revera  non  ejl  i?nmQdica,  fed  ah  idiotis  futatur ;  and 
3  writing 
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writing  to  Philopemnes,  he  fays,  Cum  non  infa* 
niam^fed  quandam  excellente  mentis  fanitatem  vir 
tile  declared.  Afterwards,  Hippocrates  vifited  De* 
mocritus,  and  from  a  long  converfation  which  he 
had  with  him,  was  fatisfied,  that  his  laughter  was 
founded  in  wife  and  folid  morality,  the  juftnefs  of 
which,  he  was  convinced  of  and  admired.  Hippo- 
crates, in  a  letter  he  wrote  toDamagetus,  gives  a 
particular  account  of  this  converfation,  and  there 
niay  be  feen  his  encomiums  upon  Democritus; 
among  other  things,  he  fays,  Democritus  fo  far 
from  being  mad,  is  the  wifeil  man  I  ever  met  with; 
I  was  much  inftrufted  by  his  converfation,  and 
rendered  more  capable  of  inftruding  others  :  Hoc 
erat  illudy  Da?nagetef  quod  conje^abamus,  Non  in- 
fanit  Democritus y  fed  fuper  omnia  fanit,  et  nos  Jap- 
entiores  eff'ecity  et  per  nos  omnes  homines.* 

X.  Thefe  letters  are  to  be  found  in  the  works 
of  Hippocrates,  and  are  well  deferving  of  being 
read,  efpecialiy  that  toDamagetus;  and  from  them 
may  be  inferred,  not  only  how  much  the  public 
at  large  are  capable  of  being  mifiaken  in  their 
opinion  of  an  individual  \  but  alfo,  with  how 
little  reafon,  many  authors  paint  Democritus  as  a 
half-mad  ridiculous  perfon  ;  for  nobody  difputes 
th'=!  judgment  and  wifdom  of  Hippocrates,  v;ho, 
after  [rciicing  ferioufly  and  at  large  on  the  fubjedl-, 
givcifo  oppofite  a  teitimony  in  biiidifcufTion  of  the 
4  matter. 
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matter,  he  declares  that  in  his  judgment,  Demo- 
critus  was  the  moft  learned  and  wife  man  in  the 
world  ;  and  in  a  letter  of  Hippocrates  to  Demo- 
critus,  he  recognizes  him  for  the  greatefl:  natural 
philofopher  upon  earth  :  Optimum  natttra^  ac 
miindi  interpretem  te  judicavu  Hippocrates  was 
then  grown  old,  for  in  the  fame  letter  he  fays. 
Ego  em?n  ad  Jinem  modicinceperveni^  etiam  ft  jam 
fenexftm  ;  and  confequently,  capable  of  forming  a 
good  judgment  of  the  abilities  of  Democritus. 

I  am  difpofed  to  think,  that  the  accufation 
which  fome  authors  bring  againfl:  Ariftotle  is  a 
probable  one,  that  is,  that  he  did  not  fairly  lay 
open  to  the  world  the  opinions  of  other  philofo- 
pbers  who  preceded  him,  to  the  end,  that  by  dif- 
crediting  all  thofe,  he  might  eflablifh  the  fove- 
reignty  of  his  own  dodrine,  and  that  he  did  by 
them,  as  the  great  Lord  Bacon  fays  the  Ottoman 
Emperors  do  by  their  brothers,  put  them  all  to 
death,  that  they  may  reign  in  fecurity, 

SECT,    iv: 

With  regard  to  virtue  and  vice,  the  inflances 
of  the  one  of  them  having  been  miflaken  by  the 
public  for  the  other  in  particular  people,  are  fo 
numerous,  that  hiftory  Humbles  upon  them,  at  al- 
mofl:  every  ftep  j  nothing  can  iiluflrate  this  more 
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evidently,  than  the  greatefl  impoftors  the  world 
has  produced,  having  pafled  for  repofitories  of  the 
fecrets  of  heaven.      Numa  PompiliuSj  introduced 
among  the  Romans,  whatever  policy  and  religion 
he  thought  fit,  by  means  of  the  fiftion,  that  all  he 
propofed  was   di61ated  to  him  by  the   nymph 
Egeria.      The  Spaniards  fought  blindly  againft 
the  Romans,  under  the  banners  of  Sertorius,  he 
having  made  them  believe,  that  through  a  white 
doe,  which  he  artfully   made  ufe  of,  and   had 
trained  for  his  purpofe,  he  received  by  occult 
means,   all  forts  of  information,  which  was  com- 
municated  to  the  doe  by  the   goddefs  Diana. 
Mahomed  perfuaded  a  great  part  of  Afia,  that 
Heaven  had  fent  the  Angel  Gabriel  to  him  as  a 
Nuncio  in  the  fhape  of  a  dove,  which   he  had 
taught  to  put  its  bill  into  his  ear.       MofI:  here- 
tical opinions,  although  ftained  with  manifefl  im- 
purities, were  reputed  in  many  places,  to  proceed 
from    the    venerable   archives     of    the    divine 
myfteries. 

XII.  We  have  even  feen  fuch  monfters,  en- 
gendered in  the  bofom  of  the  Roman  church.  In 
the  eleventh  century,  Tranquilenus,  a  man  given 
openly  to  all  kinds  of  debauchery,  was  venerated 
as  a  faint  by  the  people  of  Antwerp,  and  to  fuch 
a  pitch  did  they  carry  their  adoration,  that  they 
preferved  as  a  relic  the  water  in  which  he  had 
waflicd   himfclf.      In  the  republic  of   Florence, 

where 
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where  the  people  were  never  thought  rude,  or 
uncultivated,  Francis    Jeronimo   Sovonarola,    a 
man  of  prodigious  genius,  and  great  fagacity,  was 
many  years  refpefled  as  a  faint,  and  a  perfon  en- 
dued with  the  fpirit  of  prophecy  ;  he  made  the 
people  believe,  that  his  political  predi£lions  were 
divine  revelations,  though  they  were  founded  on 
fecret  advices  which  he  received  from  France, 
•and  notwithftanding  many  of  thofe  predictions 
were  proved  falfe,  fuch  as  the  fecond  coming  of 
'Charles  the  FJghth  into  Italy,  the  recovery  of 
John  Pico  de  Mirandola  from  a  fit  of  ficknefs,  of 
which  he  died  two  days  afterwards,  &c.      And 
although  he  was  publicly  burnt  on  the  parade  at 
Florence  for  an  impoftor,   dill,  all  was  not  fufS- 
cient  to  eradicate  his  deceptions  from  the  minds 
of  many  people  ;  for  not  only  the  heretics  vene- 
rate him  as  a  heavenly  man,  and  confider  him  as  a 
forerunner  of  Luther,  on  account  of  his  vehement 
ddclamations  againft  the  court  of  Rome,  but  fome 
Catholics  were  his  panegy  rifts  like  wife,  among 
whom  Marcus  Antonius  Flaminius  excelled  all  the 
others,  by  the  following  beautiful  though  falfe 
epigram. 

Dumferaflamma  tiioSi  Hieronymey  pafciiur  arttts^ 

Religio  facras  dilaniata  comas 
Flevity  et  O,  dixit ^  crudeles,  parctte,flamm^y 

Farcite ;  funt  ijlo  vifcera  no  fir  a  rogc, 

XUL 
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XIII.  But  what  has  been  the  mofl:  monftrous 
in  thefe  fort  of  cafes  is,  that  fome  churches  have 
celebrated,  and  even  worihiped  as  faints,  per- 
Terfe  men,  who  died  feparated  from  the  Roman 
communion.  The  church  of  Limogines,  addreffed 
for  a  long  time  in  a  dire£l:  prayer  (which  prayer 
exifts  at  this  day  in  the  antient  breviary  of  that 
church)  Eufebius  Csefarius,  who  lived  and  died 
in  the  Arian  herefy,  they  having,  as  is  mofl  pro- 
bable, miftaken  him  at  firft,  for  Eufebius  Biihop 
of  C^farea,  in  Gappadocia,  who  was  the  fuccelTor 
of  Saint  Bafil ;  whereas  the  man  we  have  now 
been  mentioning,  was  Bifhop  of  Csefarea  in  Pa- 
ieftine  ;  I  am  very  well  aware,  fome  authors  aflert, 
that  at  the  council  of  Nice,  he  conformed  to  the 
Catholic  faith,  in  which  he  remained  fteady  ever 
after,  but  there  are  fo  many  teftimonie^  to  con- 
tradict this,  and  among  the  reft  his  own  writings, 
that  what  is  faid  in  his  defence  feems  void  of  all 
probability.  The  church  of  Turin  venerated  a 
thief  as  a  martyr,  and  ere(5led  an  altar  to  him, 
which  St.  Martin  deftroyed,  after  having  con- 
vinced them  of  their  error ;  this  is  related  by  Sul- 
picius  in  his  Life  of  St.  IMartin. 

SEC  T.    V. 

XIV.  To  excite  a  total  diftruft  of  the  Vox  Po- 
puli,  you  need  only  reflefl  upon  the  extravagant 

errors. 
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errors,  which  in  matters  of  religion,  policy,  and 
manners,  have  been  feen,  and  may  Hill  be  feen 
authorized,  by  the  common  eonfent  of  whole  bo- 
dies politic.      Cicero  faid,   there  was  uo  tenet, 
though  ever  fo  wild  and  abfurd,  that  had  not 
been  maintained  by  feme  philofopher  or  other  : 
]<^ihil  tarn  abfurdum  diet  fotejiy   quod  non  dicatur 
ab  aliquo  philofophoruTiu    (lib.  2.   de  Divinat.)     I 
will  venture  with  greater  reafon  to  affirm,  there 
is  no  extravagance,  however  monftrous,  which 
has  not  been  patronized  by  the  uniform  eonfent 
of  fome  country. 

XV.  Things  which  the  light  of  natural  reafon 
reprefents  as  abominable,  have  in  this,  and  the 
other  region,  palfed,  and  flill  do  pafs,  as  lawful. 
Lying, perjury,  adultery,  murder,  and  robbery: 
in  (hort,  all  vices  have  obtained,  and  do  obtain, 
the  general  approbation  of  fome  nations.  The 
Herules,  an  ancient  people,  whofe  lituation  can- 
not be  exadily  afcertained,  though  they  dwelt 
near  the  borders  of  the  Baltic  Sea,  were  ufed  to 
put  to  death  all  their  fick  and  old  people,  nor 
would  they  fuffer  the  wives  to  furvive  their  huf- 
bands.  The  Cafpians,  a  people  of  Scythia,  were 
more  barbarous  flill,  for  they  imprifoned  and 
ftarved  to  death,  their  own  parents,  when  they 
came  to  be  advanced  in  years.  What  abomi- 
nations were  committed  by  fome  people  of  Ethi- 
opia, 
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opia,  who,  according  to  JElhu,  adopted  a  dog 
for  their  king,  and  regulated  all  their  adtions,  by 
the  geftures  and  motions  of  that  animal ;  and 
Plinyinflancesa  people,whom  he  callsToembaros, 
though  not  of  Ethiopia,  who  obeyed  the  fame 
mafter. 

Nor  arc  the  hearts  of  mankind  in  many  parts 
of  the  world,  much  mended  at  this  day.  There 
are  many  places,  wher^  they  feed  on  human  flefh, 
and  go  hunting  for  men,  as  they  would  for  wild 
beafts.  The  Yagos,  a  people  of  the  kingdom  of 
Anficus  in  Africa,  eat,  not  only  the  prifoners  they 
take  in  war,  but  feed  alfo  upon  fuch  of  their 
friends  as  die  natural  deaths ;  fo  that  among 
them,  the  dead  have  no  other  burying  place  than 
the  ilomachs  of  the  living.  All  the  world  knows, 
that  in  many  parts  of  the  Eaft-Indies,  they  up- 
hold the  barbarous  cuflom,  of  the  women  burning 
themfelves  at  the  funeral  of  their  hufbands,  and 
though  they  are  not  by  law  obliged  to  do  this,  the 
inftances  of  their  failing  to  do  it  are  very  rare, 
becaufe  upoH  their  declining  it^^^they  would  re- 
main infamous,  defpifed,  and  abhorred  by  every 
one.  Among  the  Cafres,  all  the  relations  of  a 
perfon  who  dies  are  obliged  to  cut  off  the  little 
finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  throw  it  into  the  grave 
of  the  deceafcd.  ^ 

XVII.  What 
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XVII.  What  Ihall  we  fay  to  the  countenance, 
that  has  been  given  to  Turpitude,  by  various  na- 
tions ?  In  Malabar,  the  women  may  marry  as  many 
huibands  as  they  pleafe.  In  the  Ifland  of  Ceylon, 
when  a  woman  marries,  (he  is  common  to  all  the 
brothers  of  her  husband,  and  the  conforted  par- 
ties may  divorce  themfelvcs  and  contrail  a  frefh 
alliance  whenever  they  pleafe.  In  the  kingdom 
of  Bengal,  all  the  new-married  women,  thofe  of  the 
firft  rank  not  excepted,  before  they  are  allowed  to 
be  enjoyed  by  their  husbands,  are  delivered  up 
to  the  luft  of  the  bramins  or  priefts.  In  Mingre- 
lia,  a  province  of  Georgia,  where  the  people  are 
Schifmatic  Chriflians,  among  the  compound  of 
various  errors  prevailing  there,  adultery  is  con- 
fidered  as  a  thing  indifferent,  and  it  is  very  rare, 
that  any  of  their  fex  are  faithful  to  their  conforts ; 
it  is  true,  that  the  husband  in  cafe  of  catching  the 
wife  in  the  adi  of  adultery,  has  a  right  by  way  of 
compenfation,  to  demand  of  her  paramour  a  pig, 
which  is  confidered  as  ample  amends,  and  the  cri- 
minal perfon  is  generally  invited  to  partake  of  it# 

S  E  C  T.     VI. 

XVIII.  Was  I  to  recite  the  extravagant  fuper- 
ftitions  prevailing  in  various  places,  the  labour 
would  beimmenfe.  It  is  very  well  known,  that 
the  antient  Gentiles  worfliiped  the  moft  defpica- 

Vol.  I.  G  blc 
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ble  and  vile  animals.  The  goat  was  the  deity  of 
one  nation,  the  tortolfe  of  another,  the  beetle  of 
another,  and  the  fly  of  another.  Even  the  Romans, 
\vhowere  efleemedthe  moil  poliihed  people  in  the 
world,  were  extremely  ridiculous  in  matters  of  re- 
ligion; St.  Auflin,  in  many  parts  of  his  Treatife, 
called  The  City  of  God,  upbraids  them  with  it; 
and  the  mod  remarkable  of  their  abfurdities  in 
this  refpect  was,  their  adopting  fuch  an  innume- 
rable quantity  of  deities,  to  fcparare  and  diAin£l 
charges ;  the  -protection  of  the  harveft,  and  the 
grain,  belonged  to  twelve  different  Gods,  each  of 
whom  had  his  particular  department..  To  guard 
the  door  of  the  houle,  they  had  no  lels  than  three; 
the  God  Lorcuics  had  the  care  of  the  wood,  the 
Goddefs  Cordea  that  of  the  hinges,  and  the  God 
Limentius  looked  after  the  pediment.  St.  Auftia 
jocofely  remarks  to  them,  that  if  each  individual 
would  appoint  a  porter,  they  would  find  him  ca- 
pable of  doing  much  more  than  any  one  of  their 
Gods,  for  he  would  be  able  to  execute  this  whole 
bufmefc,  better  than  three  of  them,  and  with 
greater  fecurity,  Pliny  (who  runs  into  the  oppo- 
lite  extreme  of  denying  a  Deity  or  a  Providence, 
or  at  lead  of  affeding  to  doubt  there  is  a  Supreme 
Being)  in  giving  an  account  of  the  fuperfiitious 
faith  of  the  Pvomans,  eflimates  the  number  of  their 
deities  to  exceed  the  number  of  their  peop':-  '^uam 
ob  rem  major  cceliitwi  fopidus^  etiam  quam  lominum 
hiUlllgi  foteji  (Lib.  i.  cap.  6.)   The  computation 

is 
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is  not  aggravated,  as  every  man  according'  to  his 
fancy,  appointed  himfelf  Houfbold  Gods,  to  each 
of  whom,  he  configned  a  particular  charge, 
and  beiides  this,  worfhiped  all  the  eftabliflied 
Gods.  The  multifarious  number  may  be 
inferred,  not  only  from  what  St.  Auftin  has 
told  us,  but  from  the  fame  Pliny,  who  fays, 
they  ere£ted  temples  and  altars,  to  all  the  difeafes 
and  misfortunes,  with  which  mankind  are  vifited  : 
Morbis  etiam  in  genera  defcrlpiis^  et  multis  etiam 
pejlibusy  dum  ejfe  placatas  trepido  metu  capimus.  It 
is  certain,  that  in  Rome,  there  was  a  Tem.ple 
ere6led  to  Fevers,  and  another  to  Hi  Luck. 

XIX.  The  modern  idolators,  are  notlefs  blind 
than  the  antient  ones.  The  devil  is  worfhiped 
in  his  own  proper  name  by  many  people.  In 
Pegu,  a  kingdom  in  the  Peninfula  of  India,  al- 
though they  worfhip  God  as  the  author  of  all 
good,  they  pay  more  adoration  to  the  devil,  whom 
they  believe  to  be  the  author  of  all  evil.  Some 
people  in  the  train  of  the  ambaifador,  whom.  Peter 
the  Great,  late  Czar  of  Mufcovy,  fent  to  China, 
met  in  the  way  an  idolatrous  prieft  praying,  and 
they  a/ked  him  whom  he  v^'orOiiped  ?  To  which 
he  anfwered  in  a  magifterial  tone,  I  worfhip  a  God 
whom  the  God  you  worjhip  caft  down  from  heaven, 
hut  after  awhile  my  God  will  throw  your' s  dozpjnfrom 
heaven^  and  then  will  be  feen  great  changes  among 
thefons  of  wen, ^      They  mud  in  that  region  have 

C  2  had 
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had  fome  account  of  the  fall  of  Lucifer  ;  but  they 
may  wait  long  enough  for  a  redeemer,  if  they  Hay  till 
their  deity  returns  to  heaven.  From  as  ridiculous 
a  motive,  the  Jedices,  a  fed:  in  Peifia,  never  curfe 
the  devil,  and  that  is,  that  one  day  or  other  he 
may  make  his  peace  with  God,  and  then  may  re- 
Tenge  all  the  affronts  they  offer  him. 

XX.  In  the  kingdom  of  Slam,  they  worihip  a 
white  elephant,  and  four  Mandarines  are  appointed 
conflantly  to  attend  him,  who  ferve  him  with  his 
meat  and  his  drink,  in  a  veifel  of  gold.     In  the 
Ifland  of  Ceylon,  they  vvorfliiped  a  tooth,  which 
was  pretended  to  have  fallen  from  the  m.outh  of 
God;  but  Conftantinede  Bergania,  aPortuguefe, 
having  got  poffefTion  of  it,  burnt  it,  to  the  great 
difgrace  of  the  priefts  who  had  invented  the  fable. 
The  Indians  of  Honduras,   v/orfliiped  a  Have; 
but  neither  the  divinity  nor  the  life  of  the  poor 
creature  laded  long,  for  he  died  within  a  year, 
after  which,  they  made  a  facrifice  of  his  body, 
and  fubflituted  another  in  his  place:  but  their  be- 
lieving, that  he  who  could  noi  redeem  himfelf 
from  the  confinement  and  reflraint,  in  which,  by 
way  of  fecurity  they  kept  him,  could  make  others 
happy,  was  ridiculous  enough.     In  the  Southern 
Tartary,  they  worfhip  a  man  who  they  think  is 
eternal,  having  been  made  to  believe  fo  by  the  ar- 
tifices of  the  priefts  appointed    to  his  fervice. 

They 
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They  only  fhew  him  in  a  private  place  of  the  pa- 
lace or  temple,  furrounded  by  a  number  of  lamps, 
and  they  always  by  way  of  precaution,   in  cafe 
he  fhould  die,   keep  another  man  fecreted,  who 
is  much  like  him,  that  he  may  be  ready  to  take 
his  place,  and  feem  as  if  he  was  Hill  the  fame 
•man.      They  call    him    Lama,   which  fignifies 
Father  eternal,  and  fuch  is  their  veneration  for 
him,  that  their  greatefl  men  procure  by  rich  pre- 
fents  a  part  of  his  excrements,  which  they  put 
into  a  gold  box,  and  wear  it  fufpended  from  their 
necks,  as  a  precious  relic.      But  no  fuperilition 
appears  to  me  more  extravagant,  than  what  is 
pra6tifed  at  Balia,  an  Ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea,  to 
the  eaftward  of  Java,  where  every  man  has  his  fe- 
parate  God,  which  he  fixes  upon  juil:  as  his  ca- 
price di£lates,  either  the  trunk  of  a  trc€,  a  flone, 
or  a  brute,  and  many  of  them  change  their  Gods 
every  day,  for  they  are  allowed  this  liberty,  and 
often  worfhip  for  the  day  the  firft  thing  they  meet 
-going  out  out  of  their  houfes  in  a  morning. 

SECT.     VIL 

XXI,  What  fliall  I  fay  of  the  ridiculous  hiflo- 
rical  tales,  which  are  venerated  in  fome  nations 
as  irrefragable  traditions  ?    The  Arcadians  com- 

CD 

pute  their  origin  to  be  antecedent  to  the  creation 
-  of  the  Moon,  The  people  of  Peru  maintain  their 

C  3  kings 
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kings  to  be  legitimate  defcendants  from  the  fun. 
The  Arabs  believe  as  an  article  of  faith,  the  ex- 
igence of  a  bird,  which  they  call  Anca  Megareb, 
of  fuch  an  enormous  fize,  that  its  eggs  are  as  big 
as  large  hills ;  which  bird  they  fay  was  afterwards 
curfed  by  their  Prophet  Handal,  for  having  in- 
fulted  him,  and  that  it  now  lives  retired  in  a  cer- 
tain inacceffible  Ifland.  The  credit  of  an  ima- 
ginary hero  called  Cherderles,  is  not  lefs  efta- 
blillied  among  the  Turks  ;  they  fay  he  was  one  of 
Alexander's  captains,  and  that  having  made  him- 
felf  and  his  horfe  immortal  by  drinking  of  the 
waters  of  a  certain  river,  he  now  goes  about  ex- 
ploring the  world,  and  afliding  fuch  foldiers  as 
invoke  him  ;  they  feem  very  happy  with  this  dq- 
lufion,  and  near  a  little  Mofque  appropriated  to 
his  worfliip,  they  fliew  the  tombs  of  the  nephew 
and  the  fervant  of  this  knight  errant,  and  they 
add,  that  by  their  interceflion  continual  miracles 
are  wrought  in  that  quarter. 

XX 11.  In  fhort,  if  you  fcrutinize  country  by 
country,  the'whole  intelle^ual  map  of  the  globe, 
except  only  thofe  places  where  the  name  of  Chrifl 
is  worfhiped,  you  will  find  all  this  extenfive  fur- 
face,  covered  with  fpots  and  ftains.  Every  coun- 
try is  an  Africa  to  engender  monfters ;  every  pro- 
vince, an  Iberia  to  produce  poifons ;  in  all  places, 
as  in  Lycia,  they  invcni;  chimeras  j  and  in  all  na- 
tions, 
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tlons,  where  the  light  of  thegofpel  is  wanting, 
they  are  obfcured  with  as  dark  mills,  as  forraerly 
obfcured  Egypt.  There  are  no  people  whatevefj 
who  have  not  much  of  the  barbarous.  What  re- 
fults  from  this  ?  why  that  the  voice  of  the  people  is 
totally  deflitute  of  authority,  becaufe  we  fee  it  fo 
frequently  pofted  on  the  fide  of  error.  Every  one 
confiders  as  infallible,  the  fentiment  that  prevails 
in  his  own  country  •,  upon  this  principle,  that  every- 
body fays  fo,  and  every  body  thinks  fo.  Who 
are  thele  every  bodies  I  All  the  pecple  in  the 
world?  Not  fo, becaufe  in  other  places,  they  think 
and  fay  the  contrary.  Bur  is  not  mankind  the 
fame  in  one  place  as  another  ?  why  then  ihould 
truth  be  more  attached  to  the  voice  of  this  people, 
than  of  that  people  ?  Why  becaufe  this  is  my 
country,  and  the  other  is  a  foreign  one  ;— good 
reafoning ! 

SECT.     VIII. 

XXIII.  I  never  obferved,  that  the  dogmatic 
writers,  v;hp  in  various  manners,  have  conclufive- 
ly  proved  the  evident  credibility  of  our  holyfaith, 
have  introduced  as  one  of  their  arguments,  jhc 
confent  of  many  nations  in  their  belief  of  thofe 
myfteries ;  but  have  laid  great  ftrefs,  upon  the  con- 
fent of  men,  eminent  for  their  fan6lity  and  wifdom. 
The  firft  argument  would  be  favourable  to  idola- 

C  4  trv^ 
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try,  and  the  iVJahomedan  Se£l;  the  fecond  cannot 
be  anfwered,  nor  can  it  be  ufed  to  militate  on  the 
other  fide;   and  in  cafe  they  (hould  oppofe  to  us 
the  authority  of  the  antient  phllofophers^whohave 
been  the  partizans  of  idolatry,  the  objection  would 
be  grounded  on  a  falfe  fuppofition,  it  being  eita- 
bliflied  by  irrefragable  teflimony,  that  thofe  philo- 
fophers  in  matters  of  religion  did  not  think  with 
the  people.     Marcus  Varus,  one  of-the  wifeftof 
the  Romans,   diftinguifhed  among  the  Antients 
three  kinds  of  Theology  ;  the  Natural,  the  Civil,  « 
and  the  Poetical.    The  firfl  exifled  in  the  minds 
of  wife  men ;  the  fecond  was  ufed  to  govern  the 
religion  of  the  people  at  large;  the  third  w^as  the 
invention  of  the  poets  ;  and  of  all  the  three,  the 
philofophers  held  only  the  firfl:  to  be  true.     The 
diilinction  of  the  two  firfl,  had  been  pointed  out 
by  Ariftotle,  in  the  twelfth  book  of  his  Metaphy- 
fics,  cap.  8,  where  he  fays,  that  from  the  opinions 
of  preceding  ages  which  have  been  communicated 
to  us  refpeding  the  Gods,  may  be  inferred,  they 
held  fome  things  to  be  true,  and  others  falfe,  and 
that  the  lad  were  invented  for  thx  ufe  and  civil  go- 
vernment of  the  populace  :  Ct^te-ra  verofabidofe  ad 
midtitudinis perfuafionem.     It  is  true,  that  although 
thofe  philofophers  were  not  of  the  fame  fentiment 
with  the  people,  they  generally  talked  their  lan- 
guage, as  an  oppofite  condu^  would  have  been 
very  hazardous ;  for  whoever  denied  the  plurality 

of 
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of  Gods,  was  looked  upon  as  impious;  as  it  hap- 
pened to  Socrates.  The  fum  of  the  whole  of  this 
is,  that  in  the  voice  of  the  people  was  contained 
all  the  error;  and  that  the  little  or  much  which 
exifted  of  truth,  was  fliut  up  and  imprifoned  in 
the  minds  of  a  few  wife  men. 

XXIV.  After  all  that  has  been  faid,  I  lliall 
conclude,  by  pointing  out  two  fenfes,  in  which 
only,  and  in  no  other  whatever,  is  contained  the 
truth  of  the  maxim,  '^  that  the  voice  of  the  peo- 
"  pie,  is  the  voice  of  God."  The  firll  is,  taking 
for  the  voice  of  the  people,  the  unanimous  con- 
fent  of  all  God's  people  ;  ^hat  is,  of  the  univer- 
fal  church,  which  it  j>certain  cannot  err  in  mat- 
ters of  faith;  nor  through  any  antecedent  impof- 
libility  which  may  be  inferred  from  the  nature  of 
things,  but  by  means  of  the  interpofition  of  the 
holy  fpirit,  with  which,  according  to  the  promife 
made  by  Chiift,  it  will  be  conftantly  affifted.  I 
faid  all  God's  people,  becaufe  a  large  portion  of 
the  church  may  err,  and  in  hd:  did  err,  in  the 
great  Weflern  Schifm;  for  the  kings  of  France, 
Caflile,  Arragon,  and  Scotland,  acknowledged 
Clement  the  Vllth  for  legitimate  Pope;  the  reft 
of  the  Ghriftlan  world,  adhered  to  Urban  the 
Vlth.  But  it  is  manifeft,  that  one  of  the  two 
piirties  mull  be  wrong,  which  may  be  confidered 

as 
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as  a  conclufive  proof;  that  even  within  the  pale 
of  the  Chriftian  church,  not  only  one,  but  feve-. 
ral  nations  colle£lively5  may  err  in  effentials. 

XXV.  The  fecond  fenfe  in  which  the  maxim 
ought  to  be  held  true,  is,  by  taking  for  the  voice 
of  the  people,  the  univerfal  concurrence  of  all 
mankind;  it  appearing  morally  impoflible,  that 
all  the  nations  of  the  world  ihould  agree  in 
adopting  any  one  error.  Thus  the  confent  of  the 
whole  earth,  in  believing  the  exiftence  of  a  God> 
is  held  by  the  learned,  as  a  conclufive  proof  of 
this  article. 


VIRTUE 
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EVERY  mortal  (faid  Philo,  as  cited  by  St. 
Ambrofe,  Lib.  i .  of  Cain  and  Abel,  cap.  4.) 
has,  within  the  little  habitation  of  the  foul,  two 
females,  the  one  chafte  but  rigid  and  unpleafant, 
the  other  wanton  but  foft  and  amorous.  The 
firfl  is  the  type  of  virtue,  the  fecond  of  worldly 
delights. 

II.  The  learned  Jew  paints  virtue  and  vice  ac- 
cording to  appearances  at  firft  fight,  or  according 
to  the  opinion  of  the  world,  but  not  according 
to  the  truth  \  and  fo  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  virtue 
is  commonly  conceived  to  be  all  afperity,  and  vice 
all  delicioufnefs;  virtue  is  placed  among  thorns, 
and  vice  repofing  on  beds  of  flowers :  but  this  is 
an  error,  and  of  all  the  falfe  opinions  upheld  by 
the  blindnefs  of  the  world,  the  moft  pernicious 
one.  I  Ihall  endeavour  in  this  difcourfe  to  ex- 
pofe  its  fallacy,  by  fhewing,  that  even  in  this 
life,  abftrafled  from  the  rewards  and  punifliments 
of  that  to  come,  by  people's  abandoning  them- 
felves  to  the  purfuit  of  criminal  pleafures,  they 
are  liable  to  more  inquietudes,  and  experience 

more 
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more  fatigues,  than  they  would  be  expofed  to, 
by  the  practice  of  the  moral  and  Chriftian  vir- 
tues. For  this  purpofe,  I  (ball  make  ufe  of  fuch 
arguments  as  are  farniflied  by  natural  reafon 
and  experience,  without  having  recourfe  to  the 
fentences  of  fathers,  or  the  fayings  of  philofo- 
phers,  the  col]e£i:ion  of  which  might  be  fwelled 
to  a  vaft  bulk ;  but  whoever  is  not  to  be  perfuaded 
by  reafon,  will  never  be  convinced  by  authority. 

Ilf.  Could  we  but  fee  the  hearts  of  men  aban- 
doned to  a  vicious  courfe,  the  doubt  would  be 
foon  removed ;  however,  we  may  view  them  by 
refieclion  in  the  looking-glaifes  of  their  fouls,  of 
which  their  words  and  a£lions  are  the  types.  If 
you  obferve  with  attention  thefe  unhappy  men, 
you  will  find,  that  no  others  betray  fuch  pertur- 
bation in  their  countenances,  fuch  inquietude  in 
jtheif  anions,  nor  foch  embarraifment  in  their 
'<;onverfution  ;  nor  is  this  to  be  wondered  at, 
there  being  many  tormentors,  who  are  conti- 
nually diflurbing  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  their 
beloved  pleafurcs.  That  domejiic  enemy,  that 
unavoidable,  but  unfavoury  guefl,  their  own  con- 
fcicncc,  with  the  neclar  they  drink,  is  conflantly 
'm/ixing  the  gall  they  abominate. 

IV.  Tally  faid  with  energetical  propriety,  that 
the  cr-m-js  of  wicked  men,  refiedlcd  in  their  own 

imaginations. 
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imaginations,  are  to  them  continual  and  domefUc 
furies?  Hafunt  impiis  ajjldu^^ dofiiejlicaque furiam 
(Orat.  pro  Rofc.)  Thefe  are  the  ferpents  and  vuU 
turs,  who  gnaw  in  pieces  the  entrails  of  the 
wicked  I'ityiis ;  thefe  are  the  eagles,  who  tear  the 
heart  of  the  r-afli  Prometheus.  Confider  the  tor- 
ments of  Cain,  a  fugitive  from  the  world,  and 
who,  if  it  were  pofFible,  would  fly  from  himfelf 
alfo ;  wandering  through  the  woods  and  moun- 
tains, without  ever  having  power  to  extra£l  the 
dan  which  had  pierced  his  breaft,  that  is,  the 
memory  of  his  crime;  or  like  another  wounded 
hind,  under  which  image  the  great  poet  delcribes 
*the  mortal  inquietude  of  that  enamoured  queen. 


Silvas,  faltufque  feragrat 


Di^aos;  biuret  lateri  IcQthalh  arundo. 

V.  Contemplate  the  anxieties  of  a  Lamech^ 
fo  violently  prelTed  by  the  recolleclion  oX  the 
murder,  or  murders,  which  he  had  committed, 
that,  wanting  power  to  remain  the  repofitory  of 
his  own  fecret,  he  throws  it  up  like  one  who 
has  fwallowed  poifon,  which  excites  a  coughing 
or  tickling  in  the  throat,  and  runs  the  hazard  of 
infamy  and  punilhment,  for  the  fake  only  of 
ernjoying  a  trivial  and  temporary  relief.  Plutarch 
relates  of  one  Apollodorus,  that  the  memory  of 
his  crimes,  haunted  him  in  his  fleep;  for  he 

dreamed 
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dreamed  every  night,  that  after  being  quartered, 
his  members  were  diflblved  in  boiling  water, 
and  that  while  he  fufFered  this  martyrdom,  his 
heart  fcreamed  out,  '*  I  am  the  caufe  and  motive 
of  thefe  torments." 


S  E  C  T.    11. 

VI.  I  acknowledge  it  to  be  true,  that  all  men 
are  not  fo  fufceptible  of  interior  remorfc,  and 
that,  as  St.  Paul  exprelTes  it,  there  are  con- 
fciences  fo  cauterized,  as  to  lofe  all  fenfation ; 
and  hearts,  which  by  a  long  habit  of  fin  are  be- 
come petrified ; 

Sic  lathalis  hyems  paulatim  in  'peBora  venit, 

VIL  O  men,  of  all  the  moll  unhappy !  This 
obduratenefs  of  the  breaft,  is  a  fchirrous  of  the 
foul,  for  which,  by  appealing  to  miracles  only, 
you  can  hope  relief.  Such  people  are  apt  to 
amufe  themfelves  with  the  hope,  that  during  this 
mortal  life  at  leaft,  they  fhall  pafs  on  with  mirth 
and  enjoyment ;  but  how  much  are  they  deceived, 
who  feed  themfelves  with  fuch  hopes,  for  thefe 
are  the  people  who  experience  the  mod:  toil. 
This  will  appear  by  a  furvey  of  the  three  vices, 
within  whofe  boundaries,  almoft  every  evil  lays 
diftributed,  to  wit,  ambition,  avarice,  and  luxury." 

VIII.  The 
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VIII.  The  ambitious  man  is  the  flave  of  all  the 
world.  Of  the  Prince,  that  he  may  beftow  a 
place  on  him;  of  his  client,  becaufe  he  folicits 
him ;  and  of  other  men^  for  fear  they  fhould  put 
obftacles  in  his  way.  His  foul  and  body  are  in 
continual  agitation,  from  an  apprehenfion  of  the 
confequences,  with  which  the  lofs  of  an  inftant 
of  time  may  be  attended,  and  he  dreads  all  man- 
kind, left  fome  one  by  an  accufation,  may  occa- 
fion  all  his  folicitude  to  vanilh  in  fmoke.  How 
forced  are  his  looks !  for  he  fmiles  on  thofe,  to 
whom  he  bears  a  mortal  enmity.  What  labour 
does  it  coft  him,  to  fupprefs  thofe  vicious  incli- 
nations, that  might  throw  obftr unions  in  the  way 
of  his  manceuvres  !  All  the  other  paflions,  are 
the  \i£lims  of  the  ruling  one,  and  the  vice  of 
ambition,  like  a  tyrant  mafter,  adds  to  the  tor- 
ment that  itfelf  infllds,  by  the  prohibition  of  all 
thofe  pleafures  which  the  inclination  prompts  to. 
He  fees  one  go  to  a  comedy,  another  amufe  him- 
felf  with  innocent  recreation,  another  go  to  a^ 
feaft,  and  another  to  a  ball;  he  fees  them  all, 
and  envies  them  all ;  for  his  paflions,  though 
furious,  may  be  compared  to  the  winds,  which 
are  confined  and  fliut  -up  in  the  prifons  of 
JEolus ; 

////  Ind'ignantes  magm  cum  murmur e  m otitis 
Cirmm  claujira  fremunt. 

IX.  When 
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IX.  When  he  has  obtained  a  place,  his  cares 
do  not  lefien,  the  obje£l  only  of  his  anxiety  be- 
ing changed,  and  his  attention  is  but  tranflated 
from  the  means  of  procuring  his  rife^  to  the  ftudy 
of  how  he  Ihall  keep  polTeflion  of  what  he  has 
acquired.     He  finds  himfelf  placed  on  a  ladder, 
which  he  cannot  afcend  without  much  fatigue, 
nor  remain  where  he  is  fituated  without  uneafi- 
nefs,  and  Vv'here  the  dread  of  falling  headlong 
terrifies  him  from  defcending.    He  finds  the  ne- 
ceflity  of  holding  a  tight  rein  on  his  depraved 
appetites  increafed,  and  is  obliged  to  ride   his 
vicious  inclinations  with  a  ftronger  curb.    He  is 
folicited  by  avarice,  infligated  by  gluttony,  and 
burns  with  incontinence  j  but  ftill  obeys,  although 
it  is  with  relu^lance,  that  paiGlon  which  has  the 
defpotic  rule  of  him.    He  would  wifli  to  crulh 
by  an   unjufl  fentence,   the  man   who  has  of- 
fended him;  but  fears  left  the  injured  perfon 
fhould  appeal  to  the  king,  or  a  fuperior  tribu- 
nal.   He  loves  indolence ;   but  if  he  relaxes  in 
his  application,  all  is  loft.    He  trembles  at  the 
thought  of  a  change  of  adminift ration,  as  the 
idea  fills  him  with   an  apprehenfion  of  being 
left  deferted  in  the  ftreet;  and  never  reads  a 
news-paper,    without  being  terrified  at   feeing 
an  account  of  the  death  of  his  patron.    Can  a 
man  lead  a  more  mifcrable  life? 

X.  It 
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X.  It  is  a  known  thing,  that  the  covetous  man 
is  one  of  the  devil's  martyrs  -,  or  he  may  be  com- 
pared to  an  Anchorite,  who,  by  his  abflinence  and 
retirement,  acquires  merits,  which  may  intitle  him 
to  a  place  in  hell.  His  heart,  divided  between  the 
defires  of  keeping  and  acquiring,  experiences  a 
continual  fever,  mixed  with  a  mortal  cold,  as  he 
burn§  for  other  people's  property,  and  trembles 
with  the  apprehenlion  of  lofing  his  own.  He  is 
hungry,  but  does  not  eat ;  he  is  thirily,  and  does 
not  drink ;  he  is  always  needy,  and  his  mind  knows 
no  repofe.  He  is  never  free  from  alarms.  A  rat 
does  not  move  in  the  filence  of  the  night,  with- 
outthenoife  filling  him  with  apprehenfions,that  a 
thief  is  breaking  into  his  houfe.  No  ilrong  wind 
can  blow,  that  in  his  imagination,  does  not  threat- 
en the  wreck  of  one  of  his  trading  fliips.  He  is 
continually  meditating  new  hiding-places  for  his 
treafure,  which  he  frequently  vilits,  doubtful  of 
finding  the  money  in  the  hiding-place,  but  always 
fure  of  finding  his  heart  in  the  money.  He  views 
it  with  anxious  concern,  and  fometimes  will  not 
venture  to  touch  it,  left  it  (hould  crumble  to  afhes 
between  his  fingers.  Thus,  fat  in  pofTefiions,  and 
a  martyr  to  fears,  his  days  pafs  away,  till,  as  it 
happened  in  the  cafe  of  king  Agag,the  fatal  hour 
of  puniiliment  arrives  (pingiiifflnms  ei  tremens). 
Can  a  man's  life  be  more  unhappy  ? 

Vol.  L  D  XI.  ff 
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XI.  If  he  feeks  relief  from  lafcivioufnef?,  he 
will  find,  that  no  vice  loads  a  man  with  fo  much 
Bneafinefs ;  and  provided  the  meannefs  of  hisdlf- 
pofition,  or  the  depravity  of  his  appetite,  deter- 
mine him  to  purfue  criminal  pleafures,  in  the  in- 
fant are  fet  before  his  eyes  the  injnries  it  will  be 
produ(!live  of,  to  the  three  articles,  that  arc 
efleerned  the  mofl:  valuable  m  this  life,  honour, 
wealth,  and  property.  He  goes  from  pitcher  to 
pitcher,  to  fatisfy  his  thirfi,  till  meeting  with  fome 
infectious  water,  he  poifons  his  whole  mafs  of 
blood,  by  which  means,  his  life  is  either  endan- 
gered, or  he  is  obliged  to  purchafe  theprefervation 
of  it  at  a  dear  rate,  and  although  he  recovers  hia 
health,  he  will  fuffer  in  his  reputation  through  life. 

XIL  If,  from  the  amplenefs  of  his  fortune,  or 
the  merit  of  hisperfon,  his  purfuks  are  dire£led  to 
obje£ts  in  a  higher  fphere,  he  will  avoid  parr  of 
the  inconveniences  before  enumerated,  to  incur- 
greater,  which  is  fhunning  Scylla,  and  running 
uponCharybdis.  Adventures  of  this  kind,are  full 
of  alarms,  inquietudes,  and  dangers.  What 
anxieties  await  him  pending  the  love-fuit  !  His 
eyes  feek  deep,  but  find  it  not;  for  Jacob,  who  was 
an  honourable  lover,  experienced,  and  declared^ 
that  it  was  become  a  fugitive  from  his  eyes.  His 
heart  longs  for  rcpofe,  but  does  not  obtain  it.  In 
this  manner  he  goes  on,  conceiving  unhappinefs, 
4  that 
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that  he  may  bring  forth  misfortune.  He  is  con- 
Itantly  wavering  in  his  determination,  about 'what 
means  he  (hall  employ  to  accomplifli  his  end;  he 
approves  all  that  occur  to  him, and  he  reje£ls  them 
all :  incertce  tanta  eft  difcordia  7nentis^  He  trem- 
bles to  think  of  the  poffibility  of  a  repulfe.  Love 
drags  him  forward,  fear  detains  him.  He  finds 
thewhole  road  of  his  courtfhipftrewed  with  perils, 
which  upon  his  arrival  at  the  fummlt  of  his  wifties, 
will  be,multiplied,  the  hazardous  inllances  in  fueh 
cafes,  being  many  •,  but  it  feldom  happens,  that  the 
injury  is  confined  to  a  fmgle  perfon,  and  it  is  next 
to  a  moral  impoffibility,  that  a  man  ihould  take  (o 
many  Heps  without  making  a  little  noife,  by  which 
means,  f  ufpicion  will  be  awakened,  and  watching  in 
the  end,  be  rewarded  with  the  difcovery  of  truth; 
and  although  the  purpofe  is  accomplifhed,  a  man 
who  commits  infults^  and  does  injuries,  is  never 
free  from  alarms.  What  real  pleafure  is  a  man 
capable  of  feeling,  who  cannot  feparate  the  grati- 
fication of  his  lewd  defires,  from  the  hazard  that 
attends  them  ?  He  cannot  move  a  ftep  in  profecu- 
tion  of  the  crime,  but  the  injured  perfon,  prefents 
hlmfelf  to  his  imagination,  with  a  dagger,  or  a 
pillol  in  his  hand  ;  and  this  danger  is  conftantly 
purfuing  him,  whichever  way  he  turns  himfelf;  fo 
that  he  is  precifely  in  the  cafe  of  that  man,  who  is 
in  continual  dread  of  lofing  his  life,  and  always 
fees  it  hang  fufpended  by  a  fmgle  thread  before  his 
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eyes,  which  is  a  ft  ate,  that  God  reprefents  to  his 
people  as  a  terrible  curfe  :  Et  erit  vita  tua  quaji 
pendens  ante  ie,  'Timebis  no5le^  ^  die,  &  non  credes 
vit(£  tiia, 

XIII.  But  admitting  there  are  circmnilances 
where  thefe  apprehenfions  do  not  exift,  flill  it 
does  not  follow,  that  they  are  not  attended  with 
veryferlous  inquietudes.  Suppofe  that  after  enjoy- 
ment,a  loathing  fhould  enfue,  which  happens  very 
frequently,  and  which  adiially  did  happen  to  Am- 
non  withThamar.  You  fee  in  this  Cafe,  for  the 
fake  of  a  delicious  momen-ty  a  difagreeable  obliga- 
tion intailed  upon  a  man  for  life.  If  he  refolves  to 
break  the  noofe,  he  expofes  himfelf  to  the  rage 
of  an  abandoned  woman,  who  finding  herfelf  neg- 
ledted,  runs  mad,  either  through  love  or  hatred^ 
which  are  boih  equally  dangerous.  If  his  crimi- 
nal affeclion  continues,  the  impatience  of  not  en- 
joying his  beloved  obje<^  with  freedom,  over-ba- 
lances the  fatisfadtion,  which  is  afforded  by  a  de- 
light that  he  ufurps  by  flealth.  In  fuch  a  fitua-' 
tion,  his  bowels  being  gnawed  by  a  furious  envy 
is  unavoidable.  But  what  if  jealoufies  fhould 
fteal  in  ?  Thofe  who  have  experienced  the  rigour 
of  thefe  furies  well  know,  how  much  they  exceed 
the  mod  exquifite  criminal  enjoyments,  and  that 
whole  years  of  thatfalfe  glory  are  not  equal  to  one 
day  only  of  this  hell.     Pvcfledl:  on  what  has  been 
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hid,  and  then  tell  me,  whether  you  can  fi^are  to 
yourfelf  a  ftate  more  unhappy.  St.  Au(lin,who 
found  himfelf  fo  long  entangled  in  the  labyrinth 
of  the  three  before-mentioned  vices,  is  a  good 
witnefs,  that  the  difh  which  they  prefent  to  the 
appetite,  is  filled  with  putrefaflion.  Hear  his 
words,  when  he  addreffes  himfelf  to  God  in  the 
iixth  Book  of  his  Confeilions:  Libiabam  bonori- 
buSy  lucriSf  ccnjugW)  £s?  tii  irriciebas,  pa  tie  bar  in  iis 
cupldit^tibus  ammjfnnas  difficultates, 

SEC  T.    III. 

XIV.  Nor  ought  we  to  conclude,  that  thofe 
few  whofe  will  with  refpecl  to  other  men,  is  the 
law,  and  whofe  libertinifm  there  is  no  rein  to  check, 
navigate  the  fea  of  vice  without  inquietude,  for 
they  alfo  experience  the  waters  of  that  fea  to  be 
extremely  bitter.  I  mean  fovereign  princes.  Ne- 
ro was  lord  of  the  earth,  that  is  to  fay,  mafler  of 
the  whole  Roman  empire.  He  gave  the  moll:  lati- 
tudinary  loofe  imaginable  to  all  his  perverfe  incli- 
nations, and  thofe  inclinations  were  irrefragable 
decrees.  The  weight  of  government,  fat  very  light 
on  him,  and  far  from  fupporting  the  Hate  on  his 
fhoulders,  which  by  way  of  example,  had  been 
done  by  the  beft  princes,  he  trod  it  under  foot. 
All  the  world  obeyed  the  fceptre,  and  the  fceptre 
was  the  flay  e  of  appetite.  HepoffeiTedwhomfoever 
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he  liked,  and  put  to  death  whomfoever  he  hated* 
Love  in  the  Emperor's  hands,  held  its  attainment 
and  completion,  and  m  the  hands  of  his  inftru- 
nients,  hatred  held  the  knife.  Paffion  could  not 
carry  a  man  to  a  more  horrible  pitch  of  extrava- 
gance, than  he  manifefted,  when  he  fet  fire  to 
Rome  to  indulge  his  cruelty,  and  alfo  to  gratify 
his  bafe  appetites,  which  were  evident  by  the 
^  indignities  he  offered  to  his  own  fex.  All  this, 
to  the  difgrace  of  human  nature,  was  executed 
by  that  monfter  in  iniquity. 

XV.  Who  would  believe,  that  this  prince,  who 
held  the  world  in  flavery  to  his  arbitrary  will, 
did  not  lead  a  joyous  life  ?  but  according  to  Ta- 
citus, fo  far  from  enjoying  this  happinefs,  he  was 
always  poireiTed  with  terrors :  Facinorum  recorda- 
iione  nuitquam  tlmor'e  vacuus.  And  Suetonius  adds, 
that  unable  to  deep  of  nights,  he  ufed  to  run 
about  the  falons  of  his  palace,  tumbling  heels 
over  head  like  a  man  out  of  his  fenfes. 

XVI.  Tiberius  was  equal  to  Nero  in  power,  and 
very  little  inferior  to  him  in  wickednefg ;  but  with 
all  his  power, he  led  fo  uneafy  and  dillurbed  a  life, 
that  in  order  a  little  to  relieve  his  heart  from  the 
oppreflion  of  its  anxieties,  he  could  not  avoid 
burlling  forth  in  groans  and  words,  that  were  ex- 
preiTive  of  his  grief  and  uneafmefs.  So  fays  Ta- 
(ritus  ;  ^ibcriun  nonjortuna^  nonfolitudinesprofe- 
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gehant,  quin  tormenta  feBoris^  fuafqiie  ipfe  pj^nas 
fateretur ;  and  a  little  before,  he  relates  a  mourn- 
ful exclamation  of  the  Emperor's,  in  a  letter  he 
"Wrote  to  the  Senate,  wiiere  he  fays,  my  own 
crimes  have  transformed  themfelves  into  execu- 
tioners, in  order  to  torment  me  ;  adeo  facino.a 
atqite  Jiagitia  ipji  quoque  in  fuppliciu?n  verier  ant, 

XVIf.  Thefe  anxieties  of  bad  princes,  are  for 
the  moll  part,  occafioned  by  their  feeing  them- 
felves univerfally  abhorred,  in  confequence  of 
which,  they  Uve  in  continual  dread  of  confpi- 
racies.  They  refledt,  that  out  of  fo  many  people 
who  hate  them,  fome  will  be  found,  with  fufE- 
cient  refolution  to  execute,  what  had  been  pre- 
yioufly  concerted  ;  fo  that  amidft  all  their  plea- 
fures,  they  cannot  feel  more  enjoyment,  than  is 
felt  by  a  culprit,  at  the  found  of  fofr  mufic,  while 
he  is  waiting  to  hear  the  fatal  fentence.  Diony- 
(ius  the  tyrant  of  Syracufe,  in  order  to  undeceive 
a  perfon  who  envied  his  happinefs,  made  ufe  of 
the  following  expreffivT  device.  He  invited  the 
man  to  a  banque^,  and  feated  him  immediately 
under  the  point  of  a  fword,  that  hung  fufpended 
by  a  fine  thread,  very  near  to,  and  juft  ready  to 
pierce  his  neck,  and  then  informed  him,  that  was 
precifely  the  lituation,  in  which  his  fortune  had 
placed  him* 

D  4  XVIIL  Over 
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XVIIL  Over  and  above  this  anguifh,  which  is 
common  to  all  tyrants,  there  is  no  legitimate 
prince,  however  happy  he  may  feem,  without,  his 
ferious  and  weighty  inqaietudes.  Alexander 
cloathed  with  glory,  affli(^s  himfelf,  becaufe  Ho- 
mer does  not  live  to  celebrate  his  alliens.  Au- 
guflus,  who  had  always  been  the  favourite  of  for- 
tune, becaufe  llie  once  flighted  him  in  the  cafe  of 
the  legions  in  Germany,  paffed  much  of  his  time, 
both  night  and  day,  in  ravings  and  exclamations, 
as  if  he  had  been  mad.  Caligula,  fancies  he  ihall 
infure  his  fafety,  by  fpilling  great  quantities  of 
blood,  but  is  grieved  when  he  reflects,  that  all 
the  heads  in  Rome  are  not  placed  on  one  neck, 
and  that  he  cannot  flrike  them  off  at  a  blow. 
The  ambitious  prince  groans,  becaufe  he  cannot  - 
make  himfelf  m after  of  the  whole  world  ;  the 
covetous  one,  becaufe  he  cannot  accumulate  in 
his  own  treafury,  the  riches  of  other  kingdoms ; 
the  vinditTive  one,  becaufe  he  cannot  deftroy  a 
neighbouring  prince  who  has  offended  him;  the 
lafcivious  one,  becaufe  his  imagination  reprefents 
to  him  fome  foreign  objecl,  exempt  from  the 
power  of  his  will.  Thus  bitter  affliclions,  are 
annexed  to  exalted  ftations. 

SECT.     IV. 

XIX.  So  certain  and  fo  general  is  the  fentencc, 
which  wildom  puts  in  the  muuthci  of  all  wicked 
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men,  when  they  arrive  at  the  region  where  the  de- 
lulion  ceafes  :   Laffati  fumiis  in  via  iniquitatis  ^ 
perditionis^^ ambulavimus  viasdifficiles*  Oh!  how 
have  we  f?tiguedoarfeives  in  the  way  of  perdition! 
our  relaxation  was  wearinefs,  our  pleafures  an- 
guifla  J  unhappy  we,  who  have  run  the  courfe  of 
life,  not  through  delicious  gardens,  or  pleafant 
forefts,  but  through  thorns  and  briars,  and  intri- 
cate paths !    This  is  the  language  of  all  the  damn- 
ed :  Talia  dixerunt  in  inferno  hi,  qui  peccaverunt* 
Of  all  ?  yes,  they  all  fay  fo,  and  they  fpeak  the 
truth.     All  fmners  have  their  little  hell  in  this 
world.    They  all  travel  through  afperities,  to  ar- 
rive at  the  precipice.  They  all  drink  the  dregs  of 
that  cup,  which  according  to  David's  defcription 
our  Lord  holds  in  his  hand :    Calix  in  manu  damini 
vini  meri  plenus  miscto :  &  inclinavit  ex  hoc  in  hoc, 
verumt amen  fax  ejus  non  ejl  exinanita,  bibent  omnes 
peccatores  terra.     And  it  mud  be  fo,  for  accord- 
ing to  the  fenfe  and  meaning  of  the  text,  the  pure 
wine  is  for  the  faints  of  the  land,  where  the  en- 
joyment is  pure  :  the  mixed,  is  for  the  juft  of 
that  country,  where  tribulation  is  mixed  with 
happinefs,   fo  that  even  in  this  life,  there  re- 
mains for  fmners,  only  the  bitter  and  grofs  dregs; 
and  thefe  they  all  drink.     All,  yes  all,  without 
excepting  even  thofe,   on  whom  the  good  things 
of  this  world  feem  to  be  heaped  up. 

4  XX.  For 
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XX.  For  the  more  dear  underflanding  this 
matter,  and  to  enforce  the  argument  we  are  ufing, 
ic  will  be  neceflary  to  premife,  that  in  this  life, 
there  is  a  heavy  and  mortal  afHi6lion,  which  is 
common  to  ail  men ;  but  with  refpe£l  tofinners,it  is 
peculiarly  and  mofl  feverely  feltbythofewho  feem 
the  mod  happy.  This  affli^ion,  confifts  in  the  re- 
flection, that  we  mud  one  day  die.  There  is  no 
doubt,  but  every  living  creature  feels  horror,  upon 
arriving  at  that  fatal  pafs,  and  is  naturally  fad, 
whenever  it  occurs  to  him,  that  he  mufl:  unavoid- 
ably go  through  it;  but  he  will  be  more  afFe6led 
beyond  comparifon,  who  after  having  culled  all 
the  regales  of  fortune,  has  placed  his  whole  hap- 
pinefs  in  the  enjoyment  of  them.  Let  us  contem- 
plate a  man,  rich,  powerful,  refpe6ted,  and  obey- 
ed, and  to  whom  nothing  is  wanting,  either  for 
convenience  or  pleafure,  and  to  whom,  let  his  ap- 
petites be  ever  fo  vague,  fortune  has  denied  nothing 
that  may  enable  him  to  gratify  them.  Such  a 
man,  whenever  he  thinks  that  he  mud  die,  which 
IS  a  thought  that  will  fometimes  occur  to  him, 
without  his  being  able  to  prevent  it,  cannot  fail 
to  be  exceedingly  afflicted.  The  thought  of  death, 
to  whoever  does  not  employ  it  for  the  amendment 
of  his  life,  becomes  a  torturer.  Let  us  admit, 
that  he  is  a  determined  Athieft,  fo  blinded,  as  not 
to  entertain  the  lead  idea  of  the  immortality  of  the 
foul,  and  confequently,  has  not  the  lead  appre- 
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henfion  of  what  will  befall  him  in  the  world  to 
come;    yet  he  will  at  leaft  confider  death,  as  a 
mercilefs,  and  a  favage  tyrant,  who  will  defpoil 
him  of  all  that  is  mofl  dear  to  him ;  of  the  pro- 
perty which  he  pofTeiTes,  of  the  banquet  he  re- 
gales himfelf  at,  of  the  chace  which  diverts  him, 
of  the  mufic  which  delights  him,  and  of  the  con- 
cubine whom  he  adores;  all  which  will  be  loft  at  a 
ftroke,  never  to  be  recovered  any  more.    The 
greater  the  pleafures  are  which  he  enjoys,  the 
miore  miferable  this  conlideration  will  make  him. 
The  unhappy  man,  who  is  the  outcaft  of  fortune, 
and  even  he  who  is  placed  in  a  middle  flation  of 
life,  feels  the  light  confolation,  that  death  will  re- 
lieve him  from  many  vexations ;   but  what  com- 
fort can  he  receive,whom  it  will  only  rob  of  enjoy- 
inents  ?    Death  ftrikes  terror  into  all  men,  but  to 
fuch  a  one,  it  is  terrible  in  extreme.  Every  man  is 
intenfely  fond  of  his  own  particular  happinefs,and 
in  proportion  to  the  ardour  with  which  he  loves 
it,  will  be  his  grief  at  lofmg  it.    Such  a  man,  when 
he  thinks  himfelf  arrived  at  the  fummit  of  felicity, 
and  knows  no  other  than  that  which  he  poflefTes, 
with  what  anguifh  muft  he  refle61:,  that  the  whole, 
without  the  leaft  referve,  will  be  one  day  loft  ! 

XXI.  This  inevitable  melancholy,  as  they  ad- 
vance in  years,  is  much  augmented  in  all  the  fa* 
vourites  of  fortune.  Life,  after  a  man  is  arrived  at 
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his  prime,    may  be  from  thenceforward^  truly 
and  properly,  compared  to  a  chronic  difeafe,  which 
proceeds  leading  a  man  to  death  by  flow  paces  ; 
or  to  fpeak  more  properly,  it  is  death  implanted  in 
our  nature.  Upon  arriving  at  the  period  we  have 
jufl  mentioned,  that  is,  the  prime  of  life,  the  pow- 
erful man,    from  thenceforward,  in  the  flrength 
which  iie  cominues  to  lofe,  and  in  the  difeafes  he 
proceeds  to  gain,  finds  conftant  information,  that 
by  little  and  httle,  the  cottage  of  life  goes  on 
crufhing  and  crumbling  to  nothing,  by  the  weight 
of  the  temple  of  fortune.     At  this  flage,  he  re- 
volves in  his  mind,  one  by  one,  all  the  pleafures 
he  enjoys,  and   all  the  objecls  of  his  love,  and 
each  thought  tears  from  his  heart  a  figh,   efpe- 
cially  when  he  refle£>s,  that  the  time  approaches, 
when  he  muil  bid  them  all  a  melancholy  farewell. 
He  proceeds  to  cafl  another  glance  at  death,  and 
almoft  in  the  words  of  the  unhappy  King  David 
opprelfed   with  grief,   exclaims  againft  her  in  a 
fentimental  complaint,   not  fo  much  for  having 
cut  the  thread  of  his  life,  as  for  having  feparated 
him  by  an  eternal   abfence  from  all  he  efleemed 
and  adored.  Siccinefcparat  amaramors,  Ofinnevs! 
whom  the  world  call  happy,  is  this  living?  But  let 
the  world  be  undeceived  ;  for  ye  are  the  people, 
who  burden  yourfelves  with  whatever  is  molt 
heavy,  and  hard  to  be  borne,  that  is  contained  in 
the  ilQ.res  of  mortality  ;  all  your  relaxauon  is  fa- 
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tigue,  all  your  pleafure  is  anxiety,  all  your  ne£lar 
is  poifon. 

XXII.  For  your  comfort  and  advantage,  al- 
though you  cannot  be  a  flranger  to  it,  liften  at 
prefent,  to  that  fweet  and  fonorous  voice,  which, 
by  the  divine  organ,  was  conveyed  and  difperfed 
over  the  whole  face  of  the  earth.  Attend,  for  to 
you  it  is  addreffed  ;  hear  and  profit  by  it:  Venite  ad 
me  ofnnesy  qui  laboratisy  &  oner  at  i  ejiis,  &  ego  refi" 
ciam  vos.  Come  unto  me,  all  ye  who  labour,  and 
are  heavy  laden  with  cares,  for  I  will  lighten  your 
burdens,  and  give  you  relaxation  and  eafe.  Thefe 
words,  it  is  certain,  are  deligned  to  reclaim  (inners, 
and  are  addreffed  as  a  call  to  thofe  vvho  are  diflant 
from  Chrift.  Thefe  then  are  they,  who  lead  a 
wearifome  life.  Chrift  invites  them  to  come 
nearer  him,  that  is,  to  embrace  virtue  ;  the  vir- 
tuous then  are  thofe,  who  enjoy  relaxatton  and 
eafe.  Thus,  you  fee,  both  the  points  lam  attempt- 
ing to  prove  are  fupported  by  evangelical  autho- 
rity. 

S  E  C  T.    V. 

But  having  demonftrated  the  firft  point  by  na- 
tural reafon  and  experience,  I  will  proceed  to  do 
the  fame  by  the  fecond.  And  firft  of  all,  I  ought 
to  acknowledge,  that  the  beginnings  of  a  virtuous 
life.t  are  toiifome:  Arduafrwia^via  ejl  \  and  more 
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efpecially  to  thofe  who  have  been  a  long  time  un- 
der the  dominion  of  their  paffions.  Vicious  habits, 
are  enemies,  which  in  their  firfl  attacks,  wage  cruel 
war,  but  their  force  declines  daily,  and  fometimes, 
by  a  miracle  of  grace,  they  are  laid  proflrate  at 
the  firft  onfet.  The  flight  of  a  vicious  man 
from  fin,  is  in  all  refpe£ts,  like  the  efcape  of  the 
Hebrews  from  the  land  of  Egypt.  How  deje£led 
were  they,  when,  with  the  Red  Sea  in  their  front, 
they  faw  the  Egyptian  army  at  their  backs  !  HoW 
haughty  were  the  Egyptians !  how  defponding 
were  the  Hebrews  1  They  are  juft  on  the  point 
of  treating  to  furrender,  when  Mofes,  exalting  his^ 
voice,  faid  to  the  people,  "  Now,  Ifrael,  advance 
boldly  into  the  gulph,  for  the  Lord  hath  under- 
taken to  defend  you."  They  obey,  and  upon 
fetting  their  feet  in  the  water,  the  Sea  divided. 
The  troops  of  Pharaoh  purfue  them  in  crouds- 
What  pride  poflefled  the  Egyptians  !  what  fear 
the  Hebrews !  However,  the  laft  proceed  with 
trembling  pace,  till  they  reach  the  oppofite  Ihore  i 
upon  arriving  there,  they  turn  round,  and  look 
at  whence  they  came  from,  and  they  then  per- 
ceive Pharaoh  and  all  his  hod  are  buried  in  the 
Red  Sea.  Their  grief  is  converted  to  happinefs, 
and  their  groans  to  fongs  of  joy. 

XXIV.  Exa£^ly  like  this,  is  the  flight  of  a  fin- 
ner  from  vice.  Egypt  is  the  criminal  ftation. 
The  enemies  who  purfue  the  fugitive  finner  are  his 
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VICIOUS  inclinations,  of  which,  he  was  a  longtime 
the  flave  :  thefe  are  ftrong,  he  is  feeble.  The  firft 
aiTauIt  is  furious.  Mofes  is  the  virtue  which  ani- 
mates him.  The  finner  at  laft,  breaks  through  a 
fea  of  difficulties,  and  although  it  requires  more 
perfeverance  in  fome  to  compleat  the  good  work^ 
than  in  others,  he  ultimately  obtains  the  fatisfac- 
lion,  of  feeing  all  his  pailions  drowned.  He  gains 
footing  on  the  oppofite  fhore:  and  what  follows? 
the  fame  that  happened  to  the  Hebrews,  he  burfts 
forth  in  fongs  of  joy.  Afterwards,  in  purfuing  his 
road  to  the  Land  of  Promife,  he  is  now  and  then 
upon  the  way,  affaulted  by  enemies,  that  is,  by 
fome  temptations ;  but  they  are  overcome,  as  Mofes 
overcame  the  Amalekites,  by  lifting  the  hands  to 
Heaven,  under  which  figure  is  implied  the  fores 
and  efficacy  of  prayer.  Sometimes  he  alio  meets 
with  bitter  waters,  that  is  to  fay  tribulations,  but  a 
miraculous  wood  fweetens  them  ^  for  the  crofs,  or 
paffion  of  our  Saviour,  makes  them  palatable. 
From  Mara  or  Marath,a  place  whofe  name  is  nfcd 
10  exprefs  bitternefs,  on  account  of  its  naufeous 
waters,  he  makes  the  tranfition  to  Ellm,  a  (itoa- 
tion,  which  is  both  pleafant  and  delightibine. 

XXV.  Thus  it  fueceeds  with  the  finner,  who, 
fugitive  from  vice,  puts  himfelf  under  the  divine 
prote^ion,  which  never  fails  thofe  who  folicit  it ; 
but  to  be  uniform  to  what  I  propofed,  it  will  now 

be 
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be  neceffary,  to  confider  virtue  in  its  natural  ftate, 
and  abfl:ra£led  from  the  extraordinary  aids,  with 
which  it  is  aiSfled  by  grace. 

SECT.    VI. 

XXVI.  The  fuperlative  Mount  of  Virtue  is 
formed  the  reverfe  of  all  other  mountains.  In  the 
.material  mountains,  the  ildrts  are  pleafant,  and  the 
topsail  afperity;  therefore, in afcending them, the 
pleafant  part  diminifhes,  and  the  dreary  part  aug- 
ments. On  the  contrary,  the  fkirts  of  the  Mount 
of  Virtue  are  difgufling,  and  the  eminence  grate- 
ful. He  who  would  arrive  at  it,  mud  expert  at 
firft  fetting  out,  to  meet  with  nothing  but  rocks, 
thorns,  and  thickets,  but  as  he  advances  in  his 
courfe,  the  afperity  diminifhes,  and  he  begins  to 
difcover  the  pleafant  part;  and  at  length,  on  ar- 
riving at  the  top,  he  fees  nothing  but  beautiful 
flowers,  regaling  plants,  and  cry ftal  fountains. 

XXVII.  The  firft  paflages,  are  exceflively  labo- 
rious and  llippery  :  fer  infidiaslter  efi^  f or  ma f que 

ferarum  ;  he  is  courted  by  the  fongs  of  the  fyrens, 
from  the  fea  of  the  world ;  he  is  terrified  in  fome 
parts  of  the  mountain,  by  the  roaring  of  lions.  He 
cads  a  wifhful  look  on  the  fmooth  furface  of 
the  valley,  and  he  contemplates  with  dread  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  to  which  he  afpires.    Freed 

from 
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from  the  prifon  of  fin,  ftill,  in  his  paflions  he 
wears  his  fetters,  the  weight  of  which,  together 
with  the  difficulty  of  the  road,  render  his  progrefs 
flow  and  toilfome.  He  hears  jud  behind  him, 
the  foft  murmurs  of  his  criminal  pkafures,  which 
accofl  him  as  they  did  St.  Auftin,  and  fay,  is  it 
poffible  thatyou  can  abandon  us  ?  Dimittis  de  nos: 
is  it  poffible  you  can  take  your  leave  and  abfent 
yourfelf  from  us  for  ever  ?  Et  a  mo7nento  ijh  non 
erimus  tecum  ultra  in  externum.  He  however  pro- 
ceeds on,  though  a  little  dejecled,  and  now  and 
then  meets  a  rub  in  the  way,  which  caufes  him 
to  ftumble ;  but  now  he  begins  to  find  the  path 
lefs  difficult,  and  the  clamours  of  earthly  delights 
make  lefs  impreffion  on  him,  becaufe  he  hears 
them  at  a  greater  diftance.  Jafl:  fo  St.  Auftin 
experienced  it:  Et  audieham  eas  jam  longe  minus 
quam  dimidias,  'ueluti  a  dorfo  mufit antes.  Having 
gone  a  little  further,  he  begins  to  difcover  the 
road  plain  and  fraooth,  and  although  now  and 
then  the  force  of  his  antient  habits  caufes  him 
to  think  of  the  pleafures  he  has  enjoyed,  and 
the  difficulty  of  forfaking  them,  the  flroke  is  fo 
feeble,  that  it  makes  no  impreffion  :  Czwi  dicer  et 
mihi  confuetudo  violenta^  put afne  fine  iftis  poteris  P 
fed  jam  tepidifime  hoc  dicehat. 

XXVIII.  He  arrives  at  lall,  at  the  fuperior 
pare  of  the  mountain,  where  he  beholds  a 
beautiful,   andan   agreeable  plain.     The  fweat 

Vol.  I.  E  and 
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and  tears  with  which  he  watered  the  ikirts,  he 
finds  have  fertilized  the  fummit ;  for  here  he 
obtains  an  abundant  harvefl,  far  exceeding  what 
is  produced  from  cukivation  and  prohx  labour. 
This  is  hid  from  the  eyes  of  the  world,  who,  in- 
flead  of  confidcring  hiiwas  enjoying  a  happy  re- 
tirement at  the  top  of  the  mountain,  conclude, 
he  is  placed  in  an  almofl  inacceflible  and  ardu- 
ous flation.  They  think  he  cannot  enjoy  an 
inilant  ofrepofe,  imagining  thefituation  he  inha- 
bits, to  be  a  field,  where  the  elements  engage 
v/ith  the  utmofl  fury,  and  where  the  tempelts 
rage  with  the  greated  force  and  rigour.  But 
it  fares  with  him,  as  with  one  who  fcales  tl^ 
height  of  Olympus,  who  afterwards  enjoys  a 
climate  of  uninterrupted  fercnity,  w^here  the  air 
is  not  difturbed  with  the  moil  flight  agitation, 
and  where  the  tranquillity  is  fo  tranfcendent,  that 
characters  written  in  ailies  expofed  to  the  open 
air  will  continue  legible  for  years  together, 
ll^iere  you  always  look  down  upon  the  clouds,  and 
the  fulminations  burft  on  the  ikirts,  without  ever 
incommoding  the  eminence.  "At  the  fame  time, 
rhofe  who  dvvell  in  the  neighbouring  vales,  con- 
clude, if  information  or  experience  has  not  unde- 
ceived them,  that  it  is  ever  ob feu  red  by  gather- 
ings, and  continually  fcorched  by  the  rays  of 
lightning, 

I  XXIX.  Jaft 
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XXiX.  Jud  fj  the  difficulties  of  Ufe,  and  the 
ftorms  of  fortune,  fall  on  thofe  who  inhabit  the 
humble  vallies  of  the  world,  but  not  upon  him 
who  has  afcended  the  Mount  of  God  ;  the  fat 
mountain,  as  David  calls  it.  But  with  all  this, 
ficknefs,  grief,  lofs  of  goods,  perfecution,  ign<)« 
miny,  and  other  calamities,  are  they  not  coramoii 
to  the  juft,  and  to  the  unjufi:  ?  and  are  they  not 
in  fome  degree  acquired  by  the  fird,  by  iilence, 
retirement,  watching,  prayer,  difcipline,  fading^ 
and  other  penalties  I  It  is  all  true,  but  thefe  are 
clouds  that  are  feen  at  a  diitance,  and  only  ap« 
pear  on  the  fides  of  Olympus,  but  never  rife  b 
the  top;  that  is,  they  never  attain  the  power  of 
inquieting  the  fublime  part  of  the  foul. 

XXX*  I  do  not  mean  to  infinuate,  that  juft  mm 
are  infenfible,  for  this  would  favour  of  the  ex», 
travagance  of  the  Stoics,  who  pretend,  taaj  m 
the  workfliops  of  virtue  you  may  transform  raea 
to  marble.  The  virtuous  have  their  fufferings^ 
but  they  don't  ^M  fo  heavy  on  them,  as  they  do 
on  the  delinquents,  and  the  inquietudes  which 
they  both  experience  are  felt  by  the  delin- 
quents in  their  full  vigour ;  Ipy  the  virtuous  only 
partially.  You  may  diftinguifli  the  fpirit  of  th§ 
juft  man  and  the  (inner,  a?  you  would  the  d^»^ 
ments  of  air  and  earth.  The  earth  in  all  its 
r^gipns,  is  expofcd  to  the  injun>'s  of  the  other 
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elements.  The  inferior  portion  of  the  air  only 
is  fo  expofed ;  which  is  the  theatre  of  vapours 
and  exhalations ;  but  the  fenfible  alterations,  do 
not  reach  what  is  called  the  fuperior  region  of 
the  air.  There  the  temperature  is  obferved  to 
be  always  equal,  there  the  Heavens  are  difplayed 
in  a  conftant  ferenity,  and  there  is  always  en- 
joved  an  atraofphere,  cryflalline  and  pure. 

SECT.     VII. 

XXXI.  But  let  us  fcrutinize  with  the  greateil 
exafinefs,  the  temporal  conveniences  of  virtue. 
Health,  honour,  and  property,  which  effentially 
contribute  to  temporal  felicity,  are  of  great  im- 
portance in  this  matter,  if  the  whole  of  it  does 
not  confill:  in  the  enjoyment  of  them ;  and  confi- 
dered  with  rerpe61  to  thefe  contingents,  the  virtu- 
ous man  has  much  the  advantage  of  the  vicious  one. 
Ko  one  is  ignorant,  that  honour  is  the  legitimate 
offspring  of  virtue ;  for  which  rcafon  the  Romans, 
when  they  built  them,joined  the  temples  together, 
that  were  appropriated  to  the'adoration  of  thofe 
endowments,  which  they  woriliipcd  as  deities ;  fo 
that  the  only  way  by  which  you  could  enter  the 
Temple  of  Honour,  was  through  the  Temple  of 
Virtue.  The  very  people  who  fnun  the  practice  of 
virtue,  efteemand  reverence  it:  and  the  bleffins-s 
of  health  and  long  life,  on  account  of  the  regu- 
larity 
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larity  with  which  he  lives,  are  more  likely  to  be 
attained  by  the  virtuous  man,  than  by  the  vicious 
one,  who,  by  his  debaucheries,^ruins  his  health, 
and  curtails  his  exiftence.  Property  finds  a  good 
HewcTd  in  the  oeconomy  of  virtue,  who  takes  care 
of  and  preferves  it,  by  avoiding  fuperfluities^  So- 
lomon exprelTed  the  whole,  when  he  faid,  that 
the  obedient  to  the  divine  mandates  held  long 
life  in  one  hand,  and  in  the  other  honour  and 
property  :  Longitudo  dieru?n  in  dextra  ejus ;  &  in 
Jin: lira  Hlius,  divitia  &  gloria.  (Prov.  3.)  Now, 
evetA  fuppoling  the  juft  man  to  enjoy  no  other  ad- 
vantages over  the  vicious  one,  is  not  his  condition 
much  to  be  preferred  ? 

XXXill.  But  it  has  others.  The  tranquillity, 
and  fweetnefs,  which  is  adminiflered  to  the  foul 
by  a  good  confcience,  places  in  a  very  eminent  de- 
gree, the  fortune  of  the  juft,  fiiperior  to  that  of 
the  finner.  This  is  a  bleffing  of  little  bulk,  but 
-  qf  great  value  :  a  precious  (tone,  which,  withia 
fraall  dimenfions,  contains  great  and  rich  qualities. 
The  confcience  is  the  mirror  of  the  foul,  and  it 
happens  to  the  juft  man,  and  to  the  fmner,  whei^ 
they  look  in  the  glafs,  as  it  happens  to  the  hand- 
fome,  and  the  ugly  woman,  when  they  view  them- 
felves  in  the  cryftal ;  the  handfome  is  pleafed,  be 
caufe  {"ac  fees  perfedions  the  other  is  fad,  be- 
caufe  flie  obferves  nothing  but:  blemifhes,     Th^ 
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condition  of  the  flnncr  is  even  worfethan  that  of 
the  ugly  woman,  for  (he,  if  (he  pleafes,  may  run 
from  the  glafs^  but  the  linner  can'^ot  do  this  j  for 
although  he  ilioiild  not  prefent  himfelf  before  the 
mirror,  the  mirror  will  prefent  itfclf  before  him, 
and  the  underflanding  cannot  fhut  its  eyes,  when 
the  memory  preitnrs  to  it  the  images  of  a  man's 
evil  deeds.  In  that  n:ate,  the  fmner  is  filled  with 
horror  inftcad  of  delight,  for  his  defire  forfakes 
him,  and  the  blemiih  remains  by  itfelf.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  finner  at  fuch  a  conjun6lure,  is  made 
unhappy  by  the  reile6lion,  that  his  infamies  may 
be  laid  open  to  the  world  :  at  this  thoup-ht,  the  in* 
evitable  torture  of  fliame,  and  the  puniihraent  of 
the  law,  terrify  him  by  turns.  The  juft  man,  on 
the  contrary,  has  nothing  to  fear.  If  he  hides  hi$ 
?i£l:ions  from  the  world,  it  is  not  from  the  dread  of 
their  being  obferved,  but  to  avoid  the  hazard  of 
their  being  applauded.  He  contemplates  them 
^lone,  and  if  he  is  f^  happy  as  to  find  that  they  are 
all  good,  he  receives  that  pure  pleafure,  which 
thefacred  Chronologer,even  in  God  himfelf, paints 
as  an  accidental  glory  :  Fi^ii^Deus  cuncla  quafe^ 
ccraty  Cff  erant  valde  bona, 

XXXIII.  The  difference  between  the  juft  and 
the  unjuii  man,  is  not  lefs,  when  fortune  in  dif- 
gud  (heds  its  reverfes,  or  heaven  is  fevere  by  vifit- 
ing  him  with  tribulations.      The  finner  lofes  his 

property, 
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property,  his  beloved  woman  dies,  he  receives  an 
injury  from  fomebody,    which  it   is  out  of  his 
power  to  revenge.     What  relief  does  he  find  ! 
None:  he  raves,  he  ftorms,  he  burns;  he  neither 
eats,  drinks,  nor  refls ;  his  fymptoms  are  worfc 
than  the  difeafe,  and  fometimes  fo  violent,  as  to 
oblige  him  to  take  to  hisbed^  and  deprive  him  of 
life ;  and  his  paffions  often  rife  to  fuch  a  degree  of 
ferocity,  as  to  excite  him  to  lay  violent  hands  on 
himfelf.     On  the  contrary,  the  firft  thing  the  jufh 
man  does,  under  fimilar  circumftances,is  to  lift  his 
eyes  to  Heaven;  and  whether  he  confiders  the  tri- 
bulation as  a  jufl  punilhment  for  fome  crime  he 
has  been -guilty  of,  or  as  a  vifitation  for  the  exer- 
cife  of  his  patience,  he  trufts,  it  will  all  turn  out 
for  his  benefit ;  he  knows  the  ftroke  comes  from  a 
friendly  hand,  and  he  knows  alfo,  that  for  his  own 
good  he  is  wounded  ;  he  not  only  is  reconciled, 
but  kifTes  the  rod.      Thus  you  fee,  by  an  admi- 
rable metamorphofe,   his  heavinefs  is  converted 
to  fatisfadion ;  and  that  what  is  poifon  to  a  wicked 
man,  becomes  balfkm  to  a  juft  one:  for^Diligen- 
tibiis  D€um  omnia  co-operantiir  in  bonum* 

XXXIV.  Who,  upon  a  view  of  what  we  have 
enumerated  and  urged  on  this  head,  will  not  be 
convinced,  that  even  in  this  life,  the  lot  of  the 
juft  man  is  incomparably  better  than  that  of  the 
vicious  one ;  that  tranquillity  and  tem.poral  conve- 
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nience,  are  only  to  be  met  with  in  the  paths  oi 
virtue,  and  that  the  field  of  vice,  under  the  delu- 
five  appearance  of  flowers,  produces  nothing  but 
thcrns  P 

XXXV.  There  now  remains  biit  one  argument 
for  me  tofolve,  and  that  is  taken  from  the  words 
of  Chrifl  in  St.  Matthew,  where  our  great  Maftei^ 
allures  us,  the  road  is  broad,  that  is,  eafy,  which 
leads  to  perdition  ;  and  that  the  path  is  narrow, 
that  is,  toilfome,  v^hich  leads  to  life  immortal. 

XXXVI.  I  fay  then,  that  before  w^e  proceed 
further,  it  will  be  proper  to  reconcile  this  text 
with  the  one  before  quoted,  where  our  Saviour 
invites  finners  to  purfqe  the  paths  of  virtue,  and 
propounds  to  them  relief  and  cafe^  upon  a  fuppo- 
fition,  that  they  are  crippled  and  borne  down  by 
the  weight  of  fin :  Venite  ad  me^  omnes  qui  labor atisj 
he,  and  it  is  alfo  necelTary,  to  compound  this  with 
that  fwGct  expreffion,  ufed  in  another  place,when 
he  intimates  to  us,  that  his  yoke  is  eafy,  and  his 
burden  light ;  and  we  fhould  iikewife  harmonize 
v/ith  it,  what  David  teaches  tis^alfo,  which  is, 
that  the  road  of  the  divine  precepts  is  broad,  and 
that  the  precepts  themfelves  are  fo  Iikewife  ; 
Latum  m^ndaiwn  tinwi  ni?nis.  In  fine,  this  text 
fliould  be  underflood  in  a  fenfe,  that  is  not  re- 
pugnant to  rcafon,  or  experience. 

XXXVII.  The 
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XXXVII.  The  folution  is  eafy,  if  we  fay,  that 
grace  reconciles  and  foftens,  that  which  is  hard 
and  difficult  to  nature  ;  and  the  fame  yoke,  which 
is  heavy  to  be  borne  by  mere  natural  powers,  is 
made  light,  when  the  divine  aid  concurs  and  lends 
its  afiiftance.  And  this  is  the  manner,  in  whicl^ 
the  fathers  commonly  reconcile  thofe  texts. 

XXXVJIL  It  may  alfo  be  faid,  by  w^y  of  an-r 
fwer,  that  the  Redeemer  fpeaks  only  of  tl^e  firll 
paffages  or  entrance  into  the  one  and  the  other 
path,  fo  that  the  path  of  virtue,  at  its  entrance,  ig 
toilfome  and  laborious,  but  afterwards  becomes 
eafy  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  path  of  vice  is  eafy  at 
the  beginning,  and  toilfome  at  the  end.  The  con- 
text gives  reafon  for  this  cojiftrudion,  for  Chrift, 
when  he  is  exciting  men  tq  purfue  the  paths  of 
virtue,  defcribes  all  the  difficulty  as  placed  at  the 
fir  ft  paiTages  :  Intrare  per  angujlamportaniy  fi^ys 
St.  Matthew,  which  according  to  St.  Luke,  is, 
ConteJidite  intrare  per  anguftam  port  am ;  which  a- 
jiiounts  to  the  fame  thing,  as  if  he  had  faid,  ia 
the  entrance  lies  all  the  difficulty  ;  therefore  take 
courage,  prefs  forward,  fight,  contendite  :  to  con- 
quer the  obllruflion,  which  you  find  in  the  nar- 
rownefs  of  the  door, 

* 

XXXIX.  So  it  is,  that  this  door  is  exceeding 
llratt,  and  the  newly  converted  isprefTed  by  thd 

powey 
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power  of  its  hinges,  that  the  ill  habits  he  has  im- 
bibed may  be  fqueezed  out,  and  not  only  the  fkin 
is  grazed  by  the  preflure,  but  foraetimes  pieces  of 
flefh  alfo  are  torn  off,  and  left  in  the  entrance. 
But  the  difHciilty  of  this  tranfit  once  conquered, 
the  way  by  little  and  little  grows  wider,  till  at 
lail,  it  is^  extended  to  a  del ightfome  and  a  fpaciows 
valley ; 

Largior  hie  campos  cether^  &  Iwnine  vejlit^ 
TurpurCy  jolem(^ue  Juumfuafidera  mormt, 

XL.  The  path  of  vice  is  very  differently  form- 
ed, and  may  be  compared  to  a  paflage  or  cave, 
which,  according  to  thenaturalifts^is  fabricated  as 
a  place  of  fafe  retreat  by  the  Rat  of  India.  This 
fagacious  animal^  knowing  the  enmity  the  dragon 
bears  him,  and  knowing  alfo  the  infufficiency  of 
his  own  flrength  to  refift  him,  not  only  defends 
himfelf,  but  conquers  his  enemy  by  the  following 
flratagem.  He  makes  two  entrances  to  his  cave, 
the  onefmall  and  proportioned  lothe  bulk  of  his 
own  body,  the  other  wider  a^t_the  furface,  but 
which  he  draws  narrower  by  degrees,  rill  towards 
the  other  end  it  is  but  juft  wide  enough  to  admit 
of  his  paffing  through.  The  ufe  of  this  place  is 
as  follows  :  When  the  little  animal  finds  himfelf 
'  purfued  by  that  voracious  bead,  he  flies  to  his 
^ave,  which  he  enters  at  the  wide  mouth,  not 
^7  doubting 
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doubting  but  the  dragon  will  follow  him,  who 
eager  for  his  prey,  the  large  aperture  being  fuf- 
{iciently  wide  to  admit  his  whole  body,  plungesi 
in,  but  as  it  infenfibly  becomes  narrower  and  nar- 
rower, the  dragon,  who  preffes  violently  on,  finds 
himfelf  in  the  end  fo  flraitened,  as  not  to  be  able 
either  to  retreat,  or  advance ;  the  rat,  as  foon  as 
he  perceives  this,  fallies  out  of  the  narrow  paf- 
fage,  and  in  the  rear  of  the  dragon,  entering  the 
wide  one,  revenges  himfelf  upon  him  much  at  his 
leifure,  converting  him  into  a  regale  for  his  ap* 
petite,  and  food  for  his  refentment, 

XLL  The  flratagem  of  this  litde  animal  exa^ll/ 
refembles  that  which  the  devil  pra£tifes  upoa 
men.  He  difplays  to  him  the  road  of  vice,  very- 
broad  and  commodious  at  the  entrance ;  the  un- 
happy man,  lured  by  this  appearance,  enters 
without  fufpicion,  and  in  the  confequence  be-^ 
comes  a  prey  to  his  criminal  pleafures.  The  road, 
by  little  and  little,  grows  narrower  ;  one  care  op- 
preffes  him  on  one  fide,  and  another  on  the  other; 
ficknefs  and  old  age,  which  are  very  nearly  allied 
together, come  on ;  his  limbs  begin  to  cotitrad,  and 
the  ufe  of  them  to  forfake  him;  fear,  folicitude, 
grief  and  heavinefs,  prefs  upon  him  more  and  more 
every  day,  till  he  is  put  in  fuch  a  ftrait,  that  even 
the  foul  with  its  fpiritual  nature  is  unable  to  ru- 
minate or  reileft  on :  by  thisprogrcflion,  thefinner, 

in 
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in  the  end,  arrives  at  the  fummit  of  anguifh,  ancl 
at  that  unhappy  ftation,  from  r,  nence  it  is  ?mpof-' 
iible  to  recede,  ubi  nulla  efi  redetnptio^  and  where 
he  will  be  eternally  food  for  that  ravenous  ier- 
pent,  whofe  voracity  and  thirft  of 'blood  is  never 
fatiated  :  Mors  depafcet  eos  \  which  Cardinal  Hugo 
expounds,  Dtabolus  depafcet  eos, 

XLIL  This  remarkable  diiFerence  and  oppo- 
fitlon  between  virtue  and  vice,  was  not  hid  from 
the  antients,  for  the  light  of  natural  reafon  was 
fufficient  to  acquire  this  knowledge  ;  and  Virgil 
has  painted  beautifully,  the  di{lin<Stion  between  the 
one  and  the  other  path,  in  the  following  vcries; 

Nam  via  virtutis  dextrum  petit  ardva  collein 
Difflcile7iique  adltum  primum  fpett  ant  thus  offert^ 
Sed  requiem  prcehet  fejjis  in  vert  ice  funnno, 
Molle  ojientat  iter  via  lata  ;  fed  ultima  met  a 
f^r<ecipitat  captos,  vohitque  per  ardua  faxa. 
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Exalted  and  Humble  FORTUNE, 


THOSE  were  blind  themfelves,  who  feigned 
Fortune  to  be  blind^and  .  they  wereunjuft, 
who  accufed  her  of  partiality.  This  error  is  cor- 
redled  by  religion,  when  it  teaches  us,  that  what 
is  meant  by  the  word  Fortune,  is  nothing  elfe  but 
the  Divine  Providence,  which  is  alfeyes,  and  pro- 
ceeds in  every  thing  from  the  jufteft  motives.  But 
although  the  error  is  correfled  in  the  elTential,  the 
deception  is  not  fo  effedually  difpelled,  but  there 
is  ftill  left  remaining,  a  faint  appearance  of  the 
principle.  The  complainers  of  fortune,  compute 
the  inequality  of  men's  lots,  according  to  the 
greater  or  lefs  parade  and  figure  which  they  make 
among  their  fellow  creatures ;  and  feeing  that  in 
a  great  meafure,  this  inequality  is  not  proportion- 
ed to  men's  merits,  the  wicked  attribute  it  to  the 
chimerical  force  of  accident,  the  idolators  to  the 
caprice  of  a  blind  deity,  and  the  true  believers  to 
the  difpofing  will  of  a  Supreme  Providence. 

II.  Thefe  lad  conclude  well,  but  they  fuppofc 
ill^  for  thus  it  is ,  the  circling  wheel  of  Fortune, 

and 
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and  all  its  movements,  are  directed  by  a  divind 
hand ;  and  the  raifing  up  fome,  and  carting  dowri 
others,  is  fo  ordered  and  regulated,  with  the  moft 
wife  defign.  It  is  alfo  certain  (and  this  refle<^ion  is 
of  infinite  importance)  that  with  refpeft  to  many^ 
we  fee  but  one  half  of  the  wheel^s  turning,  the  re- 
mainder of  its  circuit  being  teferved  for  comple- 
tion in  the  other  world.  We  obferve,  that  For- 
tune ralfes  fomCj  and  never  lowers  them,  and  that 
It  cafts  down  others,  without  ever  raifmg  them* 
What  is. this?  Nothing  more,  than  that  Providence 
in  this  mortal  life,  gives  the  wheel  but  half  a  turn  5 
the  round  is  concluded  in  the  other  hemifpherc  ; 
fo  that  thofe  who  rife  here,  go  doWn  there,  and 
thofe  who  defcend  here,  are  there  mounted  up*  . 
This  is  the  moft  ordinary  courfe,  although  ther€ 
is  no  rule  without  an  exception. 


S  E  C  T.    It. 

III.  But  fuppofing  what  I  have  jufl  premifed  is 
admitted,  notwithitanding  all  the  folutions  and 
precautions  we  can  adVert  to,  a  ferious  and  per- 
nicious deceit  continues  to  impofe  on,  and  in  fome 
fort,  govern  the  world,  which  is  derived,  as  I  have 
already  obferved,  from  thofe  who  conclude  well, 
but  fappofe  badly.  In  thediftribution  they  make 
of  happy,  and  unhappy  people,  they  fuppofe  an 
inequality,  which  in  reality  does  not  exift,  nor  h 

• 
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it  to  be  found  in  the  fortunes  of  men.  He  who 
occupies  pofts  of  dignity,  he  who  inhabits  a  mag- 
nificent palace,  he  who  poffeffes  great  riches,  and 
much  more  he  whofe  temples  are  adorned  with  a 
crown,  is  reputed  the  happieft  of  men.  On  the 
contrary,  he  who  beneath  an  humble  roof,  fcarce 
known  to  the  world,  who  to  fubfift  and  enable  him 
to  live,  has  no  more  than  is  abfolutely  necelTary, 
is  confidered  as  unhappy*  At  leaft,  the  fortune 
of  this  laft,  is  judged  to  be  as  much  inferior  to 
that  of  the  other,  as  a  little  fountain  is  to  the  whole 
ftock  of  waters  contained  in  the  Nile. 

rV.  Very  different  was  the  fentiraent  of  the 
oracle  of  Delphi,  who#  when  he  was  afked  by 
Gyges  King  of  Lydia,  who  was  the  happieft  maa 
in  the  world  I  replied,  *^  Agalus  Pfophidius,  the 
pofleffor  of  a  little  eftate,  in  a  confined  corner  of 
Arcadia,  is  the  moft  happy  man  who  inhabits  the 
globe."  The  King,  who  expected  to  be  told  that 
himfelf  was  the  happieft  man,  rsrmained  equally 
confounded  and  furprized* 

V.  Agath-ocle?  was  a  monller  of  Fortune  ;  front 
being  the  fon  of  a  poor  potter  of  the  City'of 
Pvegio,  he  rofe  to  be  fovereign  of  Sicily,  with  all 
which,  I  believe,  that  by  comparing  his  fortune 
with  that  of  Carcinus  his  father,  we  (hall  find 
that  the  father  was  the  more  happy  man  of  the 

two. 
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two.  It  is  certain,  he  did  not  live  in  that  con- 
tinual uneafinefs,  which  agitated  the  whole  life  of 
Agathocles,  nor  did  he  fuffer  any  grief  fo  intenfe, 
or  of  fo  long  duratioK^  2$  that  of  Agathocles, 
which  was  occaiioned  by  the  death  of  his  fons,who' 
Were  barbaroufly  beheaded  by  his  own  foldiers. 

VI.  Pliny,  in  his  feventh  Book,  fpeaking  of 
thofe  Romans,  who,  in  fame  indances,  were  the 
moll  remarkable  favourites  of  Fortune,  fuch  as  the 
didator  Scylla,  the  two  Metellus's,  and  O^lavius 
Auguftus,  points  out  at  the  fame  time,  fo  many 
counterpoifes  to  their  good  luck,  as  to  leave  it 
doubtful,  whether  the  fcale  of  their  adverfity,  or 
of  their  profperity  preponderated. 

VII.  The  labour  would  be  infinite,  if,  by  turn- 
ing over  hiftory,  you  was  to  inftance  all  thofe,  to 
whom  the  hand  of  fortune,  has  alternately  dealt 
the  mod  cruel  blows,  and  adminillered  the  mofl: 
tender  gratifications;  nor  would  fuch  an  enquiry 
be  of  any  avail  to  our  purpofe,  becaufe  every  one 
will  readily  grant,  there  is  no  afjium  in  this  world, 
to  protect  us  from  the  rigours  of  fate ;  nor  is  there 
any  privilege  annexed  to  high  dignuy,  which  ex- 
empts it  from  the  jurifdi£tion  of  misfortune.  The 
beft  method  then  is,  to  weigh  the  one  and  the 
other  fortune,  the  exalted  and  the  humble,  and 
eft i mate  them,  according  to  what  in  their  common 

and 
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and  ordinary  ftate^  they  are  found  to  contain  in 
rhemfelves ;  abflrafted  front  any  extraordinary  ac- 
cidents, either  favourable  or  adverfe. 

SECT*    III. 

VIII.  1  fay  then,  that  humble  fortune  accord- 
ing to  its  intrinfic  value,  if  it  does  not  exceed,  is 
at  leaft  equal  to  the  exalted.  In  order  to  give  at 
once  a  clear  and  a  folid  proof  of  this  fa£l,  which 
may  feem  a  myftery,  it  fhould  be  underftood  as  a 
certain  truth,  that  riches  do  not  conftitute  happi- 
nefs  in  men,  in  proportion  to  their  material  mag- 
nitude, but  in  proportion  to  what  is  enjoyed  of 
them,  either  with  refpe6l  to  convenience,  or  the 
pleafure  they  occafion.  What  is  a  rich  man  the 
better,  for  having  his  table  covered  with  a  va- 
riety of  delicate  eatables,  if  he  has  lofl  his  appe- 
tite ?  with  all  his  dainties,  he  cannot  be  faid  to 
regale  himfelf ;  and  it  fares  much  better  in  point 
of  gratification  with  a  poor  man,  who  eats  of  a 
coarfe  di(h,  if  his  palate  embraces  it  with  ear- 
neftnefs. 

*  t .  ■ 

IX.  The  comparifon  of  reHHi  with  refpe£l  to. 
food,  may  be  applied  to  all  our  other  fenfes  and 
faculties  with  refpedl  to  their  objedts  ;  for  let 
thefe  be  gratified  and  delighted  to  whatever  de- 
gree you  can  fuppofe,  the  pleafure  produced  in 
every  individual,  will  tally  with  the  difpofition  of 
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the  organ  ;  and  therefore,  the  greater  or  leffer 
degree  of  felicity  of  the  fubjedl,  in  the  ufe  of 
thofe  obje£ls,  (hould  be  meafured,  not  by  the 
entative  magnitude  which  is  contained  in  them, 
but  by  the  delight  they  afford.  This  being  the 
cafe,  you  will  find,  that  vail  riches  do  not  fur- 
mih  to  an  opulent  man  greater  enjoyments,  nor 
tarn  afide  from  him  more  vexations,  than  is  af- 
forded to,  and  diverted  from  a  poor  man  with 
bis  fcanty  means  ;  and  you  will  conclude,  thole 
are  not  more  happy  than  thefe,  and  that  confe- 
quently  the  fortunes  of  both  are  equal. 

X.  But  how  are  we  to  know  the  hearts,  and 
what  pafies  in  the  breads  of  perfons  in  the  one 
and  the  other  (late  ?  Nothing  is  more  eafy.  Nero 
erected  a  temple  to  Fortune,  which  he  built  with 
tranfparent  (lones,  found  in  his  days  in  Capado- 
cia;  fo  that  from  the  outfide,  although  the  doors 
were  ftiut,  you  could  fee  all  that  paffed  within  the 
temple.  And  nature  has  fo  made  mankind,  that 
from  without,  you  may  difcern  their  good  or  bad 
interior  (ituation,  their  loolcs  for  this  purpofe 
fupplying  the  ufe  of  tranfparent  Hones,  and  their 
lips  expreffing  their  pleafures  and  vexations. 
Obfervc,  fays  Seneca,  (Epifl.  80.)  through  the 
cryftal  of  their  countenances,  the  recefles  of 
the  bofoms  of  the  rich  and  the  poor:  cornpara 
inter  fc  pauperu?nc^  divituni  vultusj  and  you  will 
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iiioft  frequently  iind  the  lafl  more  chearful  than 
the  firfl  :  fdpius  pauper^  &  fidelius  ridet.  In  this 
initance,  he  gives  the  preference  to  the  condition 
of  the  poor  5  in  other  refpe£!s,  he  fiippofes  the 
benefits  of  both  ftatioris  to  be  equal :  obferve, 
faiys  he,  the  gfeateft  part  of  the  poor  people,  and 
you  will  find,  that  they  are  in  no  refpect  more 
fad  or  oppreiTed  than  the  rich  :  primum  afpice 
quanta  major  pars  Jit  pauperuni)  quos  nihilo  nota- 
bis  irijiioresjfolicitiorefque  dhitibus,  (In  confolat. 
ad  Helviam.) 

XL  Saint  Auftin  found  great  benefit,  from  2L 
reflection  he  made,  upon  feeing  a  Mendicant 
Friar  go  through  a  village  in  the  flate  of  Milan, 
to  all  appearance  quire  chearful  and  happy.  He 
compared  his  own  fortune  with  that  of  the  poor 
man,  and  found,  that  he  was  joyous,  and  himfelf 
opprelTed  ;  that  he  was  free  from  apprehenfions, 
and  himfelf  full  of  terrors :  Et  certe  ille  lataha^ 
iur^  ego  ahxius  eram  ;  fecurus  ilky  ego  trepidus ; 
and  from  thence  he  concluded,  the  fortune  of 
that  Mendicant  was  much  better  tban  his  own : 
Nimirum  quippe  illefelicior  erat,  (GonfelT.  lib.  6* 
capw  6.) 

XII.  This  is  viewing  things  according  to  what 
they  are  in  their  own  nature.  To  eflimate  the 
felicity  of  any  man,  you  fhould  not  confider  the 
^oods  he  pofleffes,  but  the  enjoyment  he  receives 
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from  the  pofTefTion  of  them.     Althaugh  the  rich 
man  always  fits  down  to  a  fplendid  banquet,  a 
poor  man  regales  himfelf  better  than  him,  if,  as 
is  mod  commonly   the  cafe,   he  knows  better 
'what  he  eats.     No  man  will  fay,  that  the  exill- 
ence  of  riches  without  their  ufe  is  of  any  value. 
It  is  nccelTary,  in  order  torelifh  their  fweets,  that 
you  fhould  expend  them.     They  are  a  good  of 
fuch  a  nature,  that  they  can  only  be  enjoyed  when 
you  part  wrth  them.     He  who  keeps  his  gold  in 
a  chefi:  may  receive  fome  fatisfadtion  in  contem- 
plating, that  he  has  it  at  his  command,  but  that 
is  much  inferior  to  the  inevitable  chagrin,  which 
attends  his  continual   care  and  anxiety.     Horace 
fung  wifely,  who  held,  that  convenience  confifted 
more  in  the  want,  than  in  the  polfeffion  of  fuch 
goodsy  as  their  concern  for   the  prefervation  of 
kept  people  in  conftanc  alarms  and  terrors  night 
and  day,  for  fear  a  thief  (hould  break  in  and 
ftcal  them,  an  unfaithful  fervant  purloin  them^ 
or  a  fire  confame  them. 

yfn  vigilare  metu  eaanimcmy  mflcfque  dlefque 
For?nidare  malos  fures^  inccndia^  fervos 
Ne  te  compilent fiigientes ^  hocjuvatf   Horum^ 
Semper  ego  opt arim pauper imus  ejfc  bonorum. 

Lib.  1.  Sac«  x» 

XI!!.  Qiiickfilver  occafions  conrinual  tremors. 
to  him  who  works  it  in  the  mines ;  gold  and  fil  ver, 
TO  him  who  keeps  and  turns  them  over  in  a  chelh 
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There  is  no  doubt,  but  the  pleafure  of  finding 
hirafelf  rich  is  greateft  in  a  covetous  man,  but 
his  care  and  anxiety  are  exceffive  in  .proportion 
to  it.  Belides  this,  he  is  not  fo  much  gratified  by 
the  goods  he  enjoys,  as  he  is  made  uneafy  by 
tht  defire  of  polTefling  thofe  he  is  not  mafter  of. 
There  is  ahvays  in  his  heart  an  immenfe  vacuum, 
as  obnoxious  to  his  avarice,  as  a  vacuum  in  all 
bodies  is  to  nature,  and  his  thirfl  is  of  the  drop- 
fical  kind,  fo  that  the  more  he  drinks^  the  more 
he  craves. 

XIV.  Upon  a  fuppofition  then,  that  inflead  of 
convenience,  there  is  evil  and  vexation  in  the 
mere  pofTefTion  of  riches,  let  us  proceed  to  take 
a  view  of  the  benefits  that  may  refult  from  their 
ufe.  And  firft,  riches  to  a  very  large  amount, 
are  exceedingly  fuperfluous  for  furniihing  the 
.accommodations  of  life.  If  a  man,  pofTeiTed  of 
a  few  thoufands  of  crowns,  can  find  fufficient  to 
purchafe  all  that  can  be  reafonably  deiired,  of 
what  ufe  are  millions  ?  To  what  purpofe  Ihould 
he  who  finds  water  fufficient  for  all  his  occafions 
in  a  httle  fountain,  bring  a  river  into  his  houfe? 
He  would  acquire  nothing  by  fuch  an  a6l,  but 
the  hatred  and  indignation  of  thofe,  who  fee, 
that  without  utility  to  himfelf,  a  man  monopo- 
lizes a  ftock  of  water,  fufficient  to  accommodate 
a  whole  town;  by  doing  which,  he  expofes  him- 
leif  to  the  malicious  defi^'ns  that  a  wicked  i::^ 
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pervcrfe  perfon  may  form  to  take  away  his  life, 
in  hopes  that  by  perpetrathig  the  f^tal  deed,  he 
might  become  mafler  of  his  property ;  and  it  is  . 
certain,  that  many  perfons  from  fuch  a  motive 
only,  have  fallen  vi^ims  to  the  knife  or  to  poi- 
fon  ;  fo  that  an  excefs  of  doubloons  to  the  owner, 
are  rather  things  of  weight,  than  things  of  worthy 
I  mean,  that  inflead  of  a  convenience,  they  are 
dangerous,  and  an  evil  of  life. 

XV.  But  though  they  are  not  neceffary  to  fur- 
niih  the  reafonable  accommodations  of  life,  they 
may  be  ferviceable  to  purchafe  the  pleafures  of 
it.     Upon   this  head  much  may  be  faid.     The 
natural  defires  of  the  greatefl  part  of  mankind, 
are  fixed  upon  fuch  objects,  that  with  a  moderate 
income,  they  are  able  to  fatisfy  all  their  real 
\vants.     Meat  and  drink  that  might  be  ftiled  re- 
galing, the  diverfion   of  hunting,   and  frequent 
amufemeut  at  play,  may  be  all  attained  with  a 
m.oderate  portion   of  thoufands.     Of  what  ad- 
vaniase  are  immenfe  riches  to  him,  whofe  whole 
delight  is  centered  in  the  cup  and  the  difli,  if  he 
cannot  eat  or  drink  more  than  the  proportion  of 
a  fmgle  man  ;  and  if,  urged  by  his  gluttony,  he 
ftrivcs  to  cram  down  as  much  as  would  ferve  two, 
he  would   foon  dedroy  his  health,  and  not  be 
able  to  ear  a  fuihcient  quantity  to  fatisfy  half  a 
man.    A  perfon  fpcndlng  his  fubflance,  in  diver- 
ficns  that  are  not  fuited  to  his  genius  or  inclina- 
tion, 
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tion,  is  throwing  it  away  intirely.  The  fweet- 
nefs  or  foothing  of  mufic,  is  allowed  to  be  the 
greatefl  enchantment  exiiting  in  the  world,  but 
what  charms  has  it  to  him  who  wants  an  ear,  or 
cannot  relifli  it  ?  The  vaiTals  oF  AntJEus,  an  an- 
cient King  of  Scythia,  having  taken  Yfmenias, 
the  famous  Theban  mulician,  a  prifoner  in  war, 
prcfented  him  to  their  mafter  as  a  prize  of  great 
value.  Anteus  after  hearing  him  aw^hile,  declar- 
ed, that  the  neighing  of  his  horfe  founded  bet- 
ter to  him  than  all  the  fine  tones  of  Yfmenias. 
Nor  fhould  we  underfland,  that  the  want  of  mu- 
fical  feeling  is  confined  to  one  iingle  barbarous 
genius,  for  not  only  the  tigers  fly  from  the  lyre, 
but  many  cultivated  fpirits  are  deaf  as  adders  to 
the  charms  of  mufic.  It  is  told  of  Juftus  Lipfius, 
that  he  abhorred  mufic,  and  that  his  whole  de- 
light was  in  flowers  and  dogs.  Many  men  are 
infenfible  of  the  recreation  afforded  by  harmony; 
and  thofe  who  are  not,  for  the  raofl  part  con- 
tent themfelves  with  a  coarfe  fort  of  mufic,  which 
may  be  had  at  a  cheap  rate,  and  often  for  no- 
thing.'^* The  remarks  we  have  made  on  mufic, 
may  be  applied  generally  to  all  other  kinds  of 
amufement.  How  many  are  there,  who  cannot 
endure  fo  much  as  to  be  in  company  with,  or  to 
converfe  wnth  women  !  Flowers,  which  are  the 
mod  beautiful  produ6lion  of  nature,  and  with 
which  the  fields  are  cloathed  with  more  fplendor 
and  gaiety  than  Solomon  in  all  his  glory,  to  fome 

F  4  people 
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people  are  not  only  ungrateful,  but  noxious  alfo. 
There  have  been  thofe,  who  the  fragrancy  of  a 
rofe  has  caufed  to  fall  into  a  fainting  fn.  Car- 
dinal Esfrondati,  in  his  Curfo  Philofophica,  re- 
lates of  another  Cardinal,  that  during  the  whole 
time  of  the  fpring,  he  kept  a  watch  at  the  door, 
to  prevent  a  rofe  being  brought  into  his  houfe. 
Spacious  gardens  afford  but  a  (lender  delight  to 
•abundance  of  men,  and  to  many,  not  even  that 
flender  one ;  befides  this,  in  time,  it  becomes  a 
fickening  amufement,  which  with  regard  to  the 
gardens  of  others  may  be  removed,  but  not  with 
regard  to  a  man's  own;  for  that  being  always  in 
his  view,  he  comes  at  Jaft  to  loath  the  fight  of  it. 

S   E    C   T,    V. 

..  XVI.  Thus  with  refpc^l:  to  naany  individuals, 
al}  that  is  attracting  is  comprehended  in  objects 
of  little  value.  It  is  true  however,  that  if  you 
could  collecl:  all  thefe  into  one  heap,  they  would 
amount  to  Ibmething  confiderable.  But  to  what 
ond  fhould  people  endeavour  this?  I  am  fure  I 
don't  know,  nqr  many  times  they  them.felves  nei- 
ij^QT.  What  paiTcd  between  Pyrrhus,  King  of 
Albania, ^nd  his  wife  friend  and  counfellor  Ci- 
neus,  is  pleafant,  and  applicable  to  this  matter. 
Cineus  faid  to  that  prince  in  a  tonverfation  be- 
tween them,  the  fubjecl  of  which  was  Pyrrhus's 
intended  in  vafion  of  the  Romans  J  "  Truly,Sir,thc 

undertaking 
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undertaking  is  diiEcult,.  for  we  ihall  have  to  do 
wRh  a' martial,  and  a  powerful  people  -,  but  fup- 
pofmg  the  fiiccefs  of  our  arms  to  be  fo  great,  as 
that  we  {hould  fubdue  the  Romans,  what  fruit - 
ihall  we  reap  by  the  conqueH:?"  "Are  you  at  a  16fs 
to  find  out  that,  anfwered  Pyrrhus  ?  Shall  not  we 
make  ourfelves  mafters  of  all  Italy  ?*'  And  what 
{hall  we  do  afterwards,  replied  Cineus  I  Pyrrhus 
anfwered,  "  We  will  conquer  SIcily,which  is  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  may  be  eafilyfubdued."  **  That 
will  be  a  great  thing,  faidCineus;  but  when  that's 
done,  (hall  we  put  an  end  to  the  war  V*  Pyrrhus, 
who  had  not  yet  penetrated  the  drift  of  Cineus 
in  afking  all  thefe  quedions,  anfwered,  "  By  no 
means-,  after  conquering  Sicily,  we  will  proceed 
to  Africa,  and  polTefs  ourfelves  of  Carthage,  and 
the  adjacent  kingdoms."  "  Y"ou  are  clear,  faid  Ci- 
neus, that  the  Gods  will  indulge  you  with  all 
this  good  fortune  v  but  when  this  is  done,  what 
are  we  to  employ  ourfelves  about  next?**  "  We  will 
return,  faid  PyrrhuSj  to  our  oWn  country,  cloathed 
with  immenfe  power,  and  we  will  conquer  all  the 
Empire  of  Greece. '^  '*  Having  conquered  Greecp, 
f  ephed  Cineus,  what  are  we  to  do  then  ?"  "  When 
this  is  compleated,  anfwered  Pyrrhus,  we  will 
pafs  the  remainder  of  our  lives  in  fofc  and  fab- 
jime  indolence,  without  thinking  of  any  thing 
but  banquets,  and  feftive  fociety."  Here  Cineus^ 
who  had  without  the  King's  being  aware  of  him, 
isntangled  him  in  the  net,  faid  laughingly;  **  But 
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pray  Sir,  what  lliould  hinder  us  from  beginning 
to.  enjoy  all  this  happinefs  at  this  inflant  of  time? 
Is  not  the  kingdom  you  are  poffeiTed  of  fuffi- 
cient  to  furnifh  you  banquets,  and  every  other 
kind  of  regale  ?  To  what  end  then,  (hould  you 
conquer  provinces  and  crofs  feas,  wafting  your 
health,  and  expofing  your  life  to  the  rage  of 
waves,  and  fury  of  battles  V 


J 'J 


XVJIL  This  reafoning,  which  is  taken  almofl 
literally  from  Plutarch,  is  well  adapted,  not  only 
to  that  ambitious  Prince,  but  may  be  alfo  pro- 
perly applied  to  an  infinite  number  of  other  men ; 
who  accumulate  riches  upon  riches,  at  the  ex- 
pcnce  of  dangers  and  fatigues,  and  who,  without 
knowip.g  what  they  are  in  purfuit  of,  run  a  vici- 
ous and  an  erroneous  courfe,  in  fearch  of  the 
very  thing  they  polTefs.  The  pride  of  Philip 
King  of  Macedon,  was  mortified  with  great  ad- 
drefs  by  Archidamus  the  Hid,  King  of  Sparta, 
w^hom  Philip  had  overcome  in  a  battle  -,  and  the 
day  after  wrote  Archidamus  a  letter,  full  of  ar- 
rogance and  infult ;  to  which  Archidamus  an- 
fwered,  That  if  he  would  place  bimfelf  in  the  fun, 
lie  would  find  that  his  (hadow  was  not  a  jot  big- 
ger after,  than  it  was  the  day  before  the  battle. 
Thus  it  is,  that  fortune  aggrandizes,  but  aids  no- 
thing to  the  ilature. 

SECT, 
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S    E    C    T,     VI. 

XVIII.  Th.ofe,  who  are  under  the  dominion  of 
ambition  and  avarice,  invert  the  order  and  nature 
of  things  ;  plachig  the  end  in  the  means  of  at- 
taining it.     They  defire  more,   only  to  hoard 
more,  and  to  have  more  power,  merely  for  the 
fake  of  domineering  more.    But  how  does  it  fare 
with  fuch  people  ?    why  that  they  are  always 
unhappy ;  becaufe  the  hunger  and  third  of  their 
.defires  is  never  appeafed,  but  either  remains  con- 
^antiy  in  the  fame  ftate,  or  elfe  proceeds  to  ac- 
quire freOi  augmentations.     The  weight  of  ho- 
nour and  riches  has  the  fame  effefl  on  the  hu- 
man heart,  which  weights  have  upon  a  clock  ; 
the  greater  they  are,  they  caufe  the  machine  to 
be  more  violently  agitated,  and  to  move  with 
greater  impetuofity.     The  paffions  go  on  to  dif- 
play  a  fucceflion  of  cavities,  as  the  firft  openings 
are  continued  to  be  filled  up.   At  firft,  the  thirfl: 
can  be  fatisfied  with  a  fountain  ;  after  having 
grown  into  a  dropfy,  it  requires  a  river  to  fatisfy 
it,  and  after  having  fwallow^d  the  river,  it  craves 
the  ocean  :  Ecce  abforbebit  fiuviuniy  i^  non  fnira- 
bitur,     Alexander  in  his  fir  ft  fchemes  of  ambi- 
tion, had  nothing  further  in  view,  than  the  de- 
flrudion  of  Thebes,  and  the  conquefl:  of  Thrace 
and  Illyricum ;  having  compleated  this,  he  took 
|t  into  his  head  to  fubdue  the  Afiatic  Empire, 

and 
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and  when  he  was  in  quiet  pofTefTion  of  that, 
upon  hearing  a  philofopher  fay,  there  were 
more  worlds,  he  wept  with  grief,  becaufe  that 
being  the  cafe,  his  ambition  could  not  be  fatiat- 
ed  with  the  conqueil  of  one  only  j  which  caufed 
Juvenal  to  Cing  as  follows : 

Unus  Pellao  juveni  non  fi{fficit  or  bis, 

XIX.  Thofe  who  endeavour  to  acquire  riches 
to,,niake  ufe  of  them,  and  to  employ  them  in  plea- 
i'ures,  feem  to  have  the  advantage  with  refpc£t  tcij 
temporal  convenience.  For  who  can  difpute  the 
Kappinefs  of  him,  who  being  mailer  of  great, 
riches,  majies,  them  the  tributaries  of  his  appe- 
tites ?  fo  the  world  judges,  and  the  world  de- 
ceives itfelf.  The  mod:  able  man  that  the  world 
ever  produced,  and  the  befl  qualified  to  give  an 
opinion  in  this  matter  from  his  owp  experience, 
was  Solomon,  as  there  was  not  upon  earth,  a 
man  who  was  richer,  or  even  fo  rich,  as  him, 
nor  did  any  man  expend  his  riches  with  more 
prodigality  to  procure  enjoyments;  in  the  doing 
of  which,  he  had  this  advantageous  circumflance 
in  his  favour,  to  wit,  his  great  wifdom  and  know- 
ledge of  nature ;  which  taught  him  the  means 
that  were  the  befl  adapted,  and  the  mod  likely 
to  furnilh  delight,  and  which  was  the  bed  me- 
thod, of  applying  objects  to  enchant  the  fenfcs: 
I  fLiy,  hear  this  man's  fentiments  on  the  fubjcfl, 
who  himfelf  confelles,  that  he  had  given  a  loofc 

to 
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to  his  pleafures,  and  gratified  them  with  every 
thing  their  voracity  craved :  Omnia,  qua  dejide- 
raverunt  uculi' meil  nonntgavi  eis :  nee  prohibui 
cor  ineum,  qiun  omni  *voluptate  frueretur.  And 
what  did  he  meet  with  in  this  fea  of  delights  > 
nothing  but  bitter  waters :  he  found  that  all  was 
vanity  and  vexation  of  fpirit:  Vidi  in  omnibus  va- 
ni tat 67)1  i  cff  affli5fionem  animi;  and  he  found  it  fo 
to  fuch  an  extreme  degree,  as  to  make  his  life  a 
burthen  to  him  :  Idcirco  taduit  7ne  vita  mece. 

XX.  This  is  exalted  and  brilliant  fortune;  snd 
fo  exalted,  that  the  fortune  of  no  man  ever  rofe 
to  a  more  fublime  degree  of  altitude,  i  afk  now, 
if  the  moft  miferabie  man  in  the  world  can  find 
his  heart  placed  in  a  ftate  of  greater  anguifh, 
than  when  he  endures  the  irkfome  fenfation,  of 
loathing,  or  being  tired  of  his  exiftence  ?  We 
know  that  Job  ufed  oo  other  phrafe,  to  exprefs 
the  profound  agony  which  his  fingular  calamity 
had  brought  upon  him:  Tadet  animam  meam 
vita  mea^ 

XXL  What  Solomon  fays  is  infallible,  becaufe 
the  church  has  received  that  book  as  canonicals 
But  though  it  fhould  be  confelTed,  that  the  truth 
of  this  matter  is  an  article  of  faith,  it  alfo  ap- 
pears myfterious :  for  how  could  fo  much  bitter-^ 
n^fs,  he  contained  in  the  greatell  delights?  Solo- 
mon did  not  chufe  to  decipher  this  enigma,  al- 
though 
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though  his  abilities  would  have  permitted  him  to 
do  it  with  the  greateft  eafe.  Let  us  fee  if  I  cart 
hit  upon  its  explanation,  and  I  think  1  IhalL 

SECT.     VII. 

XXII.  My  fird  pofition  is,  that  he  who  enjoys 
the  moll:  delights,  is  the  man  who  enjoys  the 
fewefl;  and  I  might  even  fay,  he  enjoys  none  at 
all ;  but  although  this  is  another  'enigma  more 
puzzling  than  the  firft,  I  fliall  eafily  extricate  my- 
felf  from  the  difficulty  of  folving  both  the  one 
and  the  other.  I  afk  in  the  firit  place,  can  meat 
or  drink  afford  pleafure  or  gratification  to  a  man, 
who  eats  without  being  hungry,  and  drinks  with- 
out being  thirfty  ?  every  one  will  readily  ac- 
knowledge, little  or  none ;  but  in  this  manner^ 
do  fuch  opulent  men  as  hold  a  loofe  rein  on  their 
appetites,  enjoy  deledtable  obje^s.  The  objects 
anticipate  the  defires.  Hunger  does  not  await 
the  food,  thirft  the  drink,  nor  lufl  the  concupif- 
cence.  How  then  I  do  they  make  ufe  of  that 
for  which  they  have  no  inclination  ^  in  the  be- 
ginning, no;  in  the  progrefs  and  the  end,  yes* 
The  opulent  man,  who  gives  himfelf  up  to  plea- 
fure, begins  very  early  in  his  courfe,  to  acquire 
a  habit  of  gluttony  in  all  his  paffions  ;  by  which 
means,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  the  lead  glimpfe  of  de* 
fire  attracts  him  to  the  obje£l.  Even  though  his 
paffion  has  been  quite  fliflcd  by  the  antecedent 

enjoyment. 
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enjoyment,  new  craving  fcarce  begins  to  revive 
in  embryo,  when  he  gives  himfelf  up  to  frelh  fa- 
tiety ;  and  as  at  fuch  a  crifis,  concupifcence  mud 
be  very  languid,  the  enjoyment  of  courfe  can  be 
but  infipid.  This  habit,  b^  the  immenfe  repeti- 
tion of  afts,  goes  on  every  day,  acquiring  more 
and  more  force,  till  it  excites  men  at  laft  to 
drink  of  the  forbidden  liquor,  when  they  are  not 
the  lead  Simulated  by  third.  Here  you  fee  a 
man  arrived  at  a  date,  in  which,  without  tading 
pleafure,  or  being  able  to  experience  gratifica- 
tion, he  continues  to  dedroy  his  health,  and 
ihorten  his  life. 

XXIIT.  But  I  have  not  yet  explained  all  t}ie 
evil.  The  word  is,  that  hunger  and  fatiety  come 
10  be  joined  together.  If  I  fay  that  the  rich  man 
who  is  filled,  is  as  fenfibie  of  hunger  as  the  poor 
man  who  is  really  hungry ;  it  will  be  thought  that 
I  am  propounding  a  new  paradox,  or  at  lead  a 
new  riddle.  But  this  diall  not  deter  me  from 
fpeaking  the  truth.  The  hungry  poor  man  hun- 
gers after  food,  the  hungry  rich  one  hungers  af- 
ter hunger  itfelf.  He  who  is  didreifed,  and  in 
want  of  what  is  precifely  neceffary,  craves  for  ali- 
'  ment.  The  glutton,  who  after  having  filled  his 
belly,  fees  his  table  covered  with  dainties,  craves 
for  an  appetite.  The  fird  is  unhappy,  becaufe  he 
wants  what  is  needful  for  him>  the  other,  becaufe 
he  can't  enjoy  what  he  has.     There  is  little  dif# 

.        ^  ference 
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ference  in  point  of  pain  or  uneafiiiefs,  between 
hira  who  is  really  in  want  of  water,  and  him  who 
is  opprefFed  with  a  dropfical  thirft* 

XXIV.  This  depraved  Graying,  this  flame, 
which  raifes  itfelf  upon  the  aihes  of  another  fire, 
word  or  laft  difeafe  of  concupifcence,  or  of  the 
concuplfcence  of  the  fuperior  part  of  the  foul, 
oppreiTes  thofe  much,  who,  when  they  attain  the 
pinnacle  of  power,  arrive  at  the  fummit  of  per* 
verfenefs;  vyhofe  whole  purfuit,  has  been  feek- 
•Jng  provocations  for  the  appetite,  dainties  to  feed 
their  fenfuality,  and  extravagant  incentives  to  in- 
flame defire.  In  looking  for  the  exquifite,  they 
found  the  monftrous.  Heliogabalus  went  fo  far, 
as  to  make  a  banquet,  all  compofed  of  the  combs 
of  cocks,  Nero  excrcifed  his  luft,  cloathed  in 
the  fkins  of  wild  beads,  which  was  a  habit,  well 

^  iuited  to  the  character  of  that  brute.  So  extrava- 
gant were  the  abominations  of  other  Emperors, 
that  neither  the  courfe  of  fo  many  ages,  nor  the 
fragrance  of  fuch  number  of  faints  as  have  lived 

-  fmce,  have  diffipated  at  Rome,  the  (link  of  the 
Princes  of  thofe  times.     But  with  all  their  folici- 

.t.rtude,  what  did  they  obtain?  Nothing;  they  only 
augmented  the  violence  of  a  bad  habit,  and  caufed 

-,-    it  to  exert  itfelf  in   loathing.     Pleafure   in.thc 

.  ,i  mean  while  fled  away,  like  the  water  of  Tantalus,^ 
which,  notwith  Handing  he  feemed  to  have  it  always 
within  his.rCiich,  his  eMCciTive  anncipation  of 

laying 
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laying  hold  of  it.  Was  the  occalion  of  his  not  being 
able  to  obtain  it.  Thefe  people,  with  all  their  toil, 
only  acquired  anxieties  of  mind,  ficknefs,  and  bo- 
dily pain.  And  it  is  worthy  of  remarking,  that 
thofe  who  gave  themfelves  up  to  gluttony  and  lufl:, 
became  melancholy,  peevifh,  and  difagreeable  ; 
and  it  may  be  from  this  caufe,  that  we  have  rarely- 
heard  of  a  Prince,  who  was  lafcivious  and  a  glut- 
ton, in  whom  cruelty  was  not  joined  to  thofe  vices. 
Some  of  them  came  to  be  tired  of  themfelves,  fof 
inflance,  the  fecond  Apicius,  who,  after  gorging 
two  millions  and  a  half,  deprived  himfelf  of  life 
with  a  halter.  What  was  this,  but  finding  vanity 
and  vexation  of  fpirit,  among  the  greatefl:  endow- 
ments of  fortune  ?  Do  even  the  miferably  poor, 
think  you,  lead  fo  unfavoury  and  tirefome  lives  ? 

SECT.    VIII. 

XXV.  Truly,  I  have  now  purfued  the  compa- 
rifon  of  the  one  and  the  other  fortune,  through 
the  mod  difficult  part,  having  drawn  into  the  pa^ 
rallel,  the  mod  elevated,  and  the  moil  abafed, 
the  fovereign  flate,  and  that  of  beggary.  I  did  noc 
intend  fo  much  when  I  began  to  write  this  chap- 
ter, but  the  pen  took  a  Sight  without  my  being 
aware  of  it,  towards  the  extreme  of  both  the  ex- 
tremines.  So  much  was  not  necelfary,  but  as  it 
is  done,  let  us  fuppofethat  we  have  conquered  all 

Vol.  I.  G  the 
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the  difficulty  at  the  firft  onfet;  becaufe,  if  he  who 
is  under  the  feet  of  fortune,  is  equal  to  him  who 
treads  the  fummit  of  her  wheel  ;  the  reafon  is 
flronger,  for  fuppoiing*  him  who  has  no  more 
than  what  is  required  to  provide  things  that  are 
<precifely  necefFary,  equal  to  the  man^  who  is  pof- 
feiled  of  a  princely  fortune* 

XXVI.  The  truth  is,  if  we  are  to  fpeak  out, 
that  he  is  not  only  equal, but  fuperior.  Uponafu- 
perficial  view,  the  rich  man  appears  to  be  better 
accommodated,  and  expofed  to  fewer  inconve- 
niencies  than  the  poor  one,  but  if  you  feach  to 
the  bottom,  you  will  find  the  reverfe.  The  rich 
man  has  great  abundance,  and  variety  of  delicious 
eatables ;  but  do  they  taile  more  favoury  to  him, 
than  his  common  coarfe  food  to  the  poor  one  ?  no, 
nor  fo  favoury,  for  the  appetite  with  which  the 
poor  man  fits  down  to  table,  more  than  compen- 
fates,  for  the  advantage  derived  to  the  rich  one 
by  his  excefs.  Of  what  confequence  is  it  to  the 
bees  of  Lithuania,  a  rude  and  unpleafant  country, 
that  they  have  not  fuch  beautiful  and  odoriferous 
flowers  to  gather  from,  as  theiDces  of  other  coun- 
tries; if  from  their  own  trifling  and  unpleafmg 
ones,  they  extraft  the  fweeteft  .and  beft-fiavoured 
honey  that  is  to  be  found  in  all  Europe  ?  The 
rich  man  lays  himielf  down  on  a  fcathcr-bed,  but 
does  he  fleep  more,  or  better  than  a  poor  one  on  a 

trufs 
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trufs  of  firaw  ?  You  fee  that  the  poor  man,  al- 
ways rifes  chearful  and  pleafant,  and  that  the 
other,  often  complains  of  having  pafTed  an  uneafy 
night.  How  many  people  ilept  fweetly  on  the 
hard  ground,  the  fame  night,  that  king  Ahafuerus 
not  being  able  to  take  reft,  was  conftrained  to 
amufe  himfelf  with  reading  the  annals  of  his 
Kingdom  !  The  rich  defend  themfelves  from  the 
rigours  of  cold,  with  thick  walls,  tapeftry  hang- 
ings, and  furred  garments ;  btt  obferve,  and  you 
will  find,  that  they  complain  more  of  the  intem- 
perance of  the  feafon,  ihut  up  within  the  walls 
of  their  palaces,  than  the  (hepherd  covered  with 
fkins,  on  the  heights  of  the  mountain.  David, 
>fhen  he  was  grown  old,  found  it  difficult  to 
defend  himfelf  from  the  cold,  with  all  the  co- 
vering he  could  put  on,  when  at  the  fame  time, 
many  antient  labourers,  with  half  the  cloathing, 
made  light  of  the  frofts.  You  will  fee  at  every 
turn,  an  opulent  man  trembling,  and  expreffing 
his  extreme  fenfations  of  cold,  whenever  he  is 
obliged  to  leave  the  fire-lide,  while  at  the  fame 
time,  the  common  people  are  pafling  chearfully 
along  the  ftreet.  The  fame  difference  is  obferve- 
able  in  fummer.  The  rich  man  is  low  fpirited  and 
oppreffed  with  laflitude,  and  fcarce  ventures  to  go 
up  ftairs  or  down ;  while  the  common  people, 
with  alacrity  and  chearfulnefs,  apply  themfelves 
to  whatever  falls  in  their  way.     So  that  what 
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Dionyfius  pf  Sicily,  faid  of  the  golden  cloak^ 
which  covered  the  flatue  of  Jupiter,  by  way  of 
furnifhing  a  pretence  to  plunder  it,  maybe  applied 
to  the  riches  of  opulent  people ;  which  was,  that 
a  cloth  cloak  was  better,  becaufe  the  golden  one 
in  winter,  did  not  defend  him  from  the  cold,  and 
in  fummer,  it  fatigued  him  with  its  weight.  The 
opulent  man,  inhabits  a  capacious  and  commodious 
palace,  and  never  contented,  he  is  always  thinking 
of  enlarging  or  improving  it,  but  the  thought  of 
his  habitation  being  too  confined,  fcarce  ever  oc- 
curs to  a  poor  man  in  the  whole  courfe  of  a  year. 

XXVII.  The  rich  man  wears  fine  holland,  the 
poor  one  coarfe  dowlas ;  but  tell  me,  if  you  evfer 
heard  a  poor  man  complain,  that  the  roughnefs  of 
the  dowlas  was  unpleafant  to,  or  gave  him  bodily 
uneafinefs.  The  rich  man  is  idle,  and  the  poor 
one  at  work  all  the  day;  but  you  will  not  obferve, 
that  the  poor  man  is  more  fad  at  his  work,  than 
the  rich  one  in  his  ftate  of  indolence  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, and  efpecially  if  he  works  in  company,  his 
time  pafles  merrily,  and  he  goes  on  finging  and 
chanting  through  the  whole  courfe  of  his  labour. 
When  that  is  over,  his  relaxation  is  not  like  that 
of  the  rich,  an  infipid  indolence,  but  fvveet  repofe, 
and  in  the  conclufion,  foft  and  uninterrupted  fleep 
recompences  the  labour  of  the  day.  The  rich,  on 
the  contrary,  (as  fleep  does  not  fit  eafy  on  members 

which 
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which  have  not  been  exercifed,)  reftlefsand  impa- 
tient, turns  a  thoufand  times  in  his  bed ;  fo  that 
the  poor  man  may  be  faid  to  work  by  day,  and 
the  rich  one  by  night.  In  cafe  of  going  a  journey, 
it  is  true,  the  rich  man  travels  either  on  borfeback 
or  in  a  coach,  and  the  poor  one  on  foot.  Not- 
withftanding  which,  the  rich  man  is  more  fenfible 
of  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  is  much 
more  affeded  by  an  incommodious  lodging-room, 
a  hard  bed,  and  the  want  of  refrefhment  than  the 
pobf  one ;  to  whom,  by  his  being  accuftomed  to 
them,  fuch  things  are  familiar,  and  confequently 
they  do  not  make  him  uneafy.  I,  in  my  journies, 
have  remarked,  that  the  lad  who  attended  me  on 
foot,  feemed  much  lefs  fenfible  of  the  difficulties 
and"  inconveniencies  of  the  road,  than  myfelf. 
You  may  add  to  this,  the  dread  of  thieves,  from 
whom  the  poor  have  nothing  to  fear,  when  the 
rich,  behind  the  trunk  of  every  tree  they  come 
near,  fancy  they  fee  a  robber. 

XXVIII.  If  we  would  weigh  the  pleafures  of 
one  and  the  other  flate,  we  (hould  attend  to  the 
remark  of  Seneca  before  cited  :  Infpice  -pauperum^ 
&  divitum  vulfus.  You  will  obferve  the  poor, 
chearful  in  their  converfation,  laughing  from 
their  hearts  at  their  ruftic  balls,  and  in  all  appear- 
ance truly  happy:  Septus  pauper,  ^  fidelius  ridet* 
On  the  contrary,  you  will  fee  the  rich,  even  at 
their  feflive  meetings,  feem  tired  and  furfeited. 

G3  At 
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At  leafl,  happinefs  does  not  fliine  fo  brilliant  in 
their  countenances,  as  in  tliofe  of  the  poor. 

XXIX.  All  thefe  difproportions,  fpring  from, 
or  grow  out  of  one  general  principle,  which  is 
this  5  nature  left  to  herfelf,  is  contented  with  a 
little,  but  by  attempting  to  polifh  her,  you  fafhion 
her  into  a  fantaftical  lady,  who  craves  every  thing, 
and  defpifes  every  thing.  A  human  heart  with 
three  ventricles,  in  the  year  1699,  was  prefented 
to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  as 
the  moll:  monftrous  proda(5tion  that  had  ever  been 
feen ;  but  morally  and  politically  fpeaking,  it  is 
a  monfler  we  fee  every  day.  The  human  heart, 
naturally  contains  but  two  large  cavities ;  but  if 
you  fill  thefe  with  worldly  goods,  a  fucceflion  of 
others  will  begin  to  open,  and  others  ftill  without 
end.  Pleafure  and  delight,  are  nothing  to  a  man 
who  does  not  confider  and  feel  them  as  fuch,  and 
no  man  coniiders  that  as  a  regale,  which  he  is 
ufed  and  accullomed  to  ;  or  which  is  adapted 
and  familiar  to  his  own  fphere  of  life.  There- 
fore delicate  food,  is  delicate  to  him  only,  who 
has  been  ufed  to  eat  plain  victuals;  but  dain- 
ties, are  familiar  and  common  things  to  the  man 
who  has  been  accullomed  to  feed  on  them,  and 
therefore,  he  craves  fomething  more  exquifite. 
Even  variety  itfelf,  to  him  who  is  ufed  to  vary 
his  objects  every  day,  that  they  may  tally  with  his 

inchnations,  lofes  all  the  enchantment  which  it 
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originally  contained.  A  poor  nnan  tafles  more 
pleafure  in  feeding  on  a  common  fifli  at  his  own 
homely  board,  than  Caias  Hirtius,  in  eating  with 
great  pomp,  his  mod  regaling  Murenas;  and  he 
is  more  happy,  when  he  adds  to  his  inheritance  a 
foot  of  land,  than  Alexander  was,  when  he  ad- 
ded to  his  conquefts  the  Ciiy  of  Tyre. 


SECT.     IX. 

XXX.  If  we  were  to  compare  the  anxieties  in- 
cident to  the  one  and  the  other  ftate,  as  we  have 
done  the  pleafures,  we  fhould  find,  that  by  much 
the  greateft  load  of  the  firfl,  would  reft  on  the 
ihoulders  of  the  rich;  either  from  the  greater 
fenfibility  of  the  fubje^ts,  or  from  the  greater 
magnitude,  or  multitude  of  their  cares.  The 
rich  are  of  a  delicate  texture,  liable  to  be  moved 
and  difturbed  with  every  blaft,  or  made  of  fonor- 
ous  metal,  which  complains  loudly  at  the  gentlefl 
touch.  They  may  be  compared  to  a  well  at 
Chiapa,  a  Province  in  New  Spain,  from  which, 
by  throwing  in  a  fmall  flone,  you  raife  a  horri- 
ble tempeft.  Hence  the  furious  perturbations 
which  in  the  opulent,  are  produced  by  flight 
caufes.  The  Sultan  Mahomed  the  Second,  was 
feized  with  fuch  a  barbarous  rage  upon  miffing 
a  melon  out  of  his  garden,  that  he  ordered  the 
ftomachs  of  fourteen  pages  to  be  opened,  to  dif- 
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cover  who  had  eaten  it.  And  Otho  Antonio, 
Duke  of  Urbino,  ordered  one  of  his  fervants  to 
be  burnt  alive,  for  having  negle£led  to  wake  him 
at  the  time  he  had  appointed. 

XXXL  The  toils  of  the  great  are  alfo  naore  m 
number,  than  thofe  of  the  poor.  The  larger  the 
bulk  of  a  man,  the  fairer  mark  he  is  for  his  ene^ 
my  to  hit;  and  the  greater  the  atDT^litude  of  his 
fortune,  the  larger  the  fpace  is  expofe^^  to  the 
wounds  of  adverfity.  The  rich  are  high  towers, 
the  poor  humble  cottages,  and  the  ray  of  light- 
ning, oftner  difcharges  its  fury  on  the  tower, 
than  on  the  cottage.  One  of  the  greatefl  tempo- 
ral evils  that  can  befal  a  man,  is  a  broken  con- 
flitution,  as  the  greatefl  temporal  blefling,  is  a 
robufl  (late  of  health.  And  there  is  no  doubt, 
but  that  with  equal  flamina,  a 'poor  man  is 
more  healthy  than  a  rich  one,  becaufe  the  laft 
injures  his  health  by  his  excelTes,  and  the  other, 
preferves  his  by  his  fobriety.  Of  what  avail  are 
all  a  great  man's  riches  to  him,  when  he  is  op- 
prefTed  by  a  fit  of  the  gout?  (and  the  gout,  by 
the  way,  is  a  diilemper  whiclrfeldom  attacks  the 
poor.)  I  fay  what  is  he  the  better  for  them,  if 
they  cannot  procure  him  a  remedy  for  the  evil, 
nor  even  obtain  him  ihe  leaft  eafe  or  relief  ? 
While  the  fit  lafls,  he  fufFers  pain  ;  and  when  it 
is  over,  he  endures  the  terrors  and  apprehen- 
fjpns  of  frcfli  attacks.     Solomon  pronounced  the 

following 
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following  fentence,  which  is  applicable  to  all  the 
rich :  ^id prodejl  pojfeffori^  niji  quod  cernat  div'tr- 
tias  oculisfuis  ?  Of  what  other  ufe  are  riches  to 
a  man  who  poffefTes  vaft  treafures,  than  to  feaft 
his  eyes  with  the  fight  of  them.  But  the  fentence 
is  more  ftrongly  applicable,  to  an  opulent  man. 
of  a  bad  conftitution,  who  is  conftantly  ailing. 

XXXII.  A  great  man  has  more  cares,  and  con- 
fequently  more  to  vex  him,  than  an  humble  one. 
More  people  are  envious  of  him,  and,confequent- 
ly  he  has  more  enemies.  He  is  defirous  of  ag- 
grandizing his  fortune  flill  more,  and  grieves  at 
every  little  obftacle  he  meets  with;  which  he 
confiders  as  a  fleep  rock  in  the  way  of  his  pur- 
fuits.  From  thofe  below  him,  he  experts  more 
homage ;  and  one  only,  as  in  the  cafe  of  Morde- 
cai  and  Haman,  refufmg  to  bend  the  knee  to  him, 
13  fufficient  to  make  him  unhappy.  He  is  anxi- 
ous to  be  upon  an  equality  with  his  fuperiors, 
and  when  he  fees  any  one,  whom  he  looks  upon 
as  his  equal,  or  his  inferior.  Hep  before  him,  he 
can  hardly  contain  himfelf.  There  was  a  fa- 
mous painter,  named  Francis  of  France,  rich, 
both  in  polfeflions  and  fame.  When  this  man 
was  at  Bolognia,  he  faw  a  figure  of  Saint  Ceci- 
lia, which  had  been  painted  by  Raphael  of  Ur- 
bino,  for  a  church  in  that  city ;  and  feeing,  and 
being  fenfible,  how  much  he  was  outdone  in  the 
ufe  of  the  pencil,  by  that  incomparable  artill:, 

it 
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it  fo  afFe^led  him,  that  he  fell  Tick  and  died  in  a 
few  days.  It  cannot  be  faid  with  truth,  that 
ever  a  poor  man  died  from  fuch  a  caufe,  or  of 
fuch  an  affection. 

XXXIII.  Fears  and  apprehenfions,  in  which  are 
contained  the  mod  fevere  martyrdom  of  life ;  be- 
caufe  by  means  of  them,  people  endure  all  fu- 
ture, and  all  pofiible  evils,  have  their  very  nefts 
in  the  hearts  of  the  great.  He  who  is  opprefTed 
with  evils,  is  always  grieving-,  he  who  is  poffefled 
of  goods,  is  always  fearing  :  and  what  is  more 
afflid:ing  than  perpetual  terror  ?  The  dangers 
which  threaten  a  great  man,  are  in  proportion  to 
the  poffible  cafes,  of  others  enriching  themfelves 
by  defpoiling,  or  murdering  him  ;  and  though 
thefe  are  many,  in  his  imagination  they  are  (till 
more ;  fo  that  riches  are  acquired  by  toil,  and 
preferved  by  anxiety.  The  inhabitants  of  Ma- 
cafar,  an  Ifland  in  the  Indian  Sea,  have  a  cuflom 
of  drawing  fome  of  their  teeth,  and  putting  gold 
or  filver  ones  in  the  place  of  them,  which  prac- 
tice, cannot  fail  to  be  troublefome  and  hurtful  to 
them.  Can  any  thing  iiivour  ftronger  of  barba- 
rifm,  than  the  faffering  a  voluntary  pain,  only  to 
gain  an  inconvenience?  Thofe  fall  into  the  fame 
miflake,  who  pant  for,  and  are  anxious  in  their 
pnrfuit  after  riches.  They  draw  their  teeth, 
that  is,  they  undergo  great  fufferings  in  order  to 
2  acquire 
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acquire  more  wealth ;  and  in  the  room  of  thofe 
they  have  parted  with,  they  get  teeth  of  gold 
and  filver,  yes,  but  thefe  are  teeth,  which  in  the 
end,  will  feed  on,  and  gnaw  their  own  hearts.  It 
is  very  remarkable,  that  in  the  age  of  gold  and 
filver,  (according  to  the  defcription  given,  and 
the  divifion  made  of  the  four  ages  by  the  poets,) 
there  was  no  gold  or  filver  to  be  met  with,  but 
thefe  metals  made  their  appearance  in  the  age 
of  iron.     Thus  Ovid,  fpeaking  of  this  age : 

Itum  eft  in  vifcera  terra 

§uafque  recondiderat,  Stygiifque  admoverat  umbris 
Effodiuntur  opes  irritamenta  malorum* 
Jamqiie  nocens  ferrum^ferroque  nocentius  aurutn 
Prodierat,  frodit  helium  quod  pugnaf  utroque. 

XXXIV.  The  age  of  gold  paffed  without  gold, 
and  was  therefore  the  Golden  Age,  that  is  fortu- 
nate and  happy.  In  the  age  of  iron,  there  was 
gold,  and  on  that  account,  it  was  called  the  Iron 
Age,  that  is,  it  was  harfh  and  toilfome, 

XXXV.  Lucan,  in  his  fifth  Book  of  the  Civil 
War,  makes  a  fine  digrelTion  upon  the  happinefs 
of  the  poor  boatman,  Amiclas,  when  he  paints 
C^far,  ill  the  lilence  of  the  night,  tapping  at  the 
door  of  his  cabbin  to  awake  him,  and  make  him 
rife,  and  carry  him  with  all  poffible  hafte  to  Ca- 
labria. All  the  world  was  agitated^  and  trem- 
bling 
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hling  with  the  movements  of  the  civil  war;  and 
within  Greece  itfelf,  which  is  the  theatre  of  the 
war,  in  the  very  neighbourhood  of  the  armies, 
a  poor  boatman  on  dried  fheep  fkins,  lleeps 
without  fear.  The  ftrokes  of  the  generous  lea- 
der at  his  door  awake  him,  without  producing 
the  leail  furprize  in  his  breaft  ;  for  although  he 
was  not  ignorant,  that  the  whole  face  of  the 
country  was  covered  with  troops,  he  knew  very 
well,  there  was  nothing  in  his  cabbin  to  invite 
military  infults.  O  life  of  the  poor,  exclaims 
the  poet,  in  which  is  contained  the  felicity  of 
being  exempt  from  outrages.  O  poverty  !  thou 
greatefi:  bleffing  of  heaven,  although  not  recog- 
nized or  juftly  valued  by  men*  What  palaces 
or  what  temples  were  there,  which  enjoyed  the 
privilege  of  Amiclas  and  his  cabbin,  neither  of 
which,  could  be  made  to  tremble  at  the  flrokes 
of  the  robuil  hand  of  Cjefar  ! 

O  vita  tuta  facultas 


Pauperis^  angitjljque  lares !  0  munera  nondum 
IntclleEla  divum,     ^nbus  hoc  contingere  te?nplis\ 
Aut  potitit  murisy  nullo  trepidare  tumultu 
Carfare  a  pidfante  manu  I 

XXXVI.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  tem- 
ples and  palaces  ihould  be  fhaken,  vi^hen  cottages 
remain  fecure  ;  becaufe  in  temples  and  palaces, 
riches  are  kept,  therefore  in  them,  there  is  no 

beiog 
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being  free  from  alarms.  If  we  compare  the 
fortune  of  Amiclas,  with  the  lives  of  Csefar  and 
Pompey,  who  were  all  contemporaries  j  how  briU 
liant  were  theirs,  how  obfcure  was  his ;  but  if  yoii 
confider  them  prudently,  how  much  preferable 
was  that  of  Amiclas.  Thofe  ambitious  heroes, 
whofe  elevated  fplendor,  made  the  world  regard 
them  as  two  funs,  were  in  reality  no  more  than 
parahelions,  or  funs  in  appearance  only,  falfe 
reflections,  damped  in  the  inconflancy  of  flying 
clouds.  How  far  were  they  from  happy,  each 
being  conftantly  tormented  with  the  jealoufy  of 
the  other's  power. 

Et  jam  nemo  f err e  pofefi f  Cafar  ve  prior sm 
Pcmpeiufve  parent. 

XXXVII.  They  contend  for  the  Empire,  ha- 
zarding in  the  competition,  life  and  liberty* 
How  each  is  poflefled,  with  the  fear  of  his  rival 
becoming  victorious ;  what  miferable  forfaken 
man,  did  fortune  ever  place  in  fuch  a  ftrait, 
that  in  order  to  better  his  condition,  he  fhould 
be  obliged  like  Caefar,  in  the  dead  of  the  night, 
to  commit  himfelf  to  the  rage  of  a  tempeftuous 
fea  ?  Amiclas,  at  the  fame  time,  knows  no  other 
cares,  than  thofe  of  exploring  the  fea,  and 
fpreading  his  nets  to  dry  In  the  fun.  Others 
are  agitated  and  tofled  about  on  the  plains,  and 
in  the  fields,  while  he  is  fecure  amidft  the  waives, 
4  He 
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He  catches  fifh  in  the  fea,  while  others  on  land 
filh  for  tempefts.  At  the  expence  of  a  little  la- 
bour, the  water  affords  him  as  much  as  is  ne- 
ceffary  to  fupport  life;  when  the  great  fatigues 
of  Ccefar  and  Pompey,  ferve  only  to  precipitate 
on  them  a  violent  death.  The  din  of  fo  much 
martial  noife,  diflurbs  not  his  reft ;  while  each 
of  the  two  chiefs,  finds  in  his  own  heart,  a  con- 
tinual alarm  to  awaken  him.  He  fears  nobody, 
becaufe  no  one  covets  his  fortune ;  but  if  any 
body  fhould  be  fo  prudent  as  to  covet  it,  he  may 
enjoy  the  fame  thing,  without  defpoiling  Ami- 
clas.  Casfar  and  Pompey  for  the  prefent,  mu- 
tually fear  each  other.  The  vanquifhed  perfon 
in  future,  fears  all  the  world,  and  the  conque- 
ror has  to  fear  all  thofe  who  envy  him. 

XXXVIII.  The  heathen  poets,  feigned  pover- 
ty to  be  a  divinity,  on  account  of  the  mifchiefs 
it  preferved  people  from,  and  the  goods  it  pro- 
duced ;  but  Lucan,  calls  it  the  mother  of  great 
men ;  and  Horace  fays,  that  to  this  deity,  the 
Romans  owed  the  virtues  of  a  Curius,  and  a 
Camillus.  Ariftophanes  the  Greek,  erred  much 
in  his  defcription,  when  he  reprefented  her  as 
a  fevage  fury,  always  ready  to  commit  afts  of 
defperation.  Thefe  extraordinary  furies,  are 
much  more  common  among  the  rich,  than  the 
poor,  although  it  is  true,  that  they  rage  with  the 
greatefl  violence,  in  fach  poor  people  as  have 

been 
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been  formerly  rich;  at  lead,  during  the  time 
they  are  in  the  noviciate  ftate  of  their  misfor- 
tunes. 

SECT.     X. 

XXXIX.  I  would  not  have  it  be  underflood, 
that  by  the  eulogium  I  have  juft  ended  on  po- 
verty, I  mean  to  fpeak  of  abfolute  poverty,  but 
of  the  relative;  not  of  the  (late  of  beggary, 
where  people  are  in  want  of  what  is  precifely 
needful ;  but  of  that  limited  moderation,  which 
adminifters  to  nature,  no  more  than  what  is  abso- 
lutely necelTary,  and  what  her  wants  demand ;  and 
that,  at  the  expence  of  bodily  labour.  In  truth, 
when  I  fpeak  of  beggars,  I  am  at  a  lofs  what  to 
fay,  or  what  decifion  to  make  concerning  them. 
On  the  one  hand,  I  fee  them  fuffer  great  incon- 
veniences, and  on  the  other,  I  fee  many  people 
betake  themfelves  to  that  way  of  life,  who  could 
earn  their  living  by  their  labour,  and  who  pre- 
fer going  from  door  to  door,  to  working  in  the 
field,  or  even  to  leading  an  idle  life  in  an  alms- 
houfe.  Henricus  Cornelius  Agrippa,  in  his  Book 
on  the  Vanity  of  the  Sciences,  fays  of  thofe  who 
go  about  pretending  to  occult  fcience,  that  they 
would  not  change  their  condition,  for  that  of  no- 
bility ;  and  I  believe  he  fays  right. 

XL.  All  thofe  voluntary  poor,  who  are  not  fo 
in  the  gofpel  fenfe,  and  for  that  reafon,  not  com- 
prehended 
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prehended  in  the  benedi6lion  of  Chrift,  are  the 
pefts  of  the  flates  they  inhabit,  or  where  they 
Itrole  about.  They  live  well,  not  only  without 
being  of  the  leaft  advantage,  but  are  even  an  in- 
jury to  the  community.  Like  the  ants,  they  are 
ferviceable  to  themfelves  only,  and  a  nuifance  in 
the  place  where  they  make  their  nefts,  and  where 
they  run  about.  For  which  reafon,  they  are  not 
tolerated  in  any  republic,  that  is  governed  by 
the  maxims  of  good  policy, 

XLI.  Difabled  or  impotent  beggars,  are  legi- 
timate creditors  of  our  compafTion.  There  is 
notwithftanding,  great  diiTerence  among  thofe  of 
this  clafs.  Thofe  who  are  affliifled  with  habi- 
tual diforders,  it  cannot  be  denied,  are  very 
miferable,  and  efpecial ly  if  they  do  not  fweeten 
their  toil,  with  a  due  refignation  to  the  divine 
■will  •,  but  if  they  do,  they  will  become  the  moft 
happy,  or  thofe,  who  fall  within  our  Saviour's 
defcription  of  the  moll:  fortunate.  The  difabled 
by  the  lofs  of  a  limb,  or  by  a  defe£l  in  the  orga- 
nization of  parts  of  their  bodies,  if  they  have  a 
tolerable  fliare  of  ingenuity,  and  have  the  art  of 
begging  with  addrefs,  fare  admirably,  and  not  a 
few  of  them,  have  left  behind  at  their  deaths  decent 
fums  of  money.  Thofe  who  are  ill-favoured,  and 
ugly,  find  it  difficult  to  fubfift,  efpecially,  if  nafti- 
nefs  in  their  perfons,  is  joined  to  the  deformity 
©f  their  bodies.     The  error  into  which  people 

fail 
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fall,  in  the  ordinary  diftribution  of  charity  in  this 
particular,  is  great,  they  being  apt  to  deal  out 
their  bounty  with  an  unequal  hand.  The  beggar, 
who  has  a  pleafing  and  moving  way  of  painting 
his  diftrefs,  is  relieved  by  almod  every  one,  and 
more  efpecially  if  he  has  a  good  countenance,  and 
looks  clean  in  his  ihabby  drefs.  There  is  fcarce 
any  body  who  does  not  (hun  and  loath  the  ill-fa- 
voured and  driveling  poor :  but  we  ought  to  re- 
member, that  Chrift  our  Lord,  is  as  much  the  re- 
prefentati  ve  of  the  one,  as  of  the  other;  and  as  a  Re- 
deemer, is  rather  inclined  to  favour  thofe  of  the 
moft  difpleafmg  and  defpicable  afpefl: :  thus  Ifaias 
defcribes  him  in  his  moil  facred  paffion,  Non  efi 
fpecies  ei^  neque  decor :  and  a  little  lower,  ^afi 
abfco72diius  vultus  ejusy  &?  defpe5ius.  And  that 
chriftian  piety  ihould  not  defpife,  or  avoid  thofe 
who  are  affli6led  with  loathfome  difeafes,  the  fame 
Prophet  compares  our  Saviour  to  the  lepers,  I^os 
putavimus  eum  quafi  leprofum* 

XLIL  But  without  having  recourfe  to  fo  high  a 
motive,  natural  reafon  will  inftrucl  us  fufHciently, 
that  we  ftiould  not  only  diftribute  equally,  but 
exceed  in  our  donations,  to  thofe  who  are  deform- 
ed and  of  an  unhappy  afpe^l,  becaufe  thefe  lafl 
experience  the  moil  fufferings,  and  are  in  the 
greateft  necellity.  The  others,  as  I  obferved  be- 
fore, will  never  want  any  body  to  affiil  them  with 
Vol.  I.  H  more 
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more  than  they  (land  in  need  of.  The  firfl  re- 
quire pity  to  be  exerted  in  their  favour  with  all 
its  force,  ahhough  their  ungrateful  appearance 
fhould  (Irike  us  with  horror.  And  I  protefl  for 
myfelf,  the  alms  which  the  narrownefs  of  my  for- 
tune will  permit  me  to  befloWjis  diftributed,  much 
more  in  favour  of  thofe  of  a  difgufting  and  a 
forbidding  afpecl,  than  in  favour  of  thofe  who 
have  a  perfuafive  manner,  and  a  winning  outward 
appearance. 

XLIII.  But  it  is  proper  that  I  fliould  repeat, 
that  1  did  not  intend  to  take  into  the  comparifon  I 
have  been  making,  the  fort  of  poor  1  have  jull: 
defcribed;  but  thofe  only,  who  procure  themfelves 
food,  raiment,  and  flielter,  by  the  fweat  of  their 
brow,  proportioned  to  the  necefTities  of  nature, 
without  advancing  to  any  kind  of  exceeding.  This 
is  what  1  call  humble  fortune,  and  that  which  I 
judge  to  be  at  lead:  equal  to  the  exalted  and 
brilliant,  enjoyed  by  the  opulent  and  great ;  and 
it  feems  to  me,  that  I  have  fufficiently  proved  it  fo. 
But  I  judge  alfo,  that  the  condition  of  tliofe  who 
are  placed  in  a  raiudle  tlatlon  of  life,  is  prefer- 
able to  either  of  them.  I  mean  fuch  as  polfefs 
a  moderate  income,  and  can  go  through  life, 
'without  experiencing  the  pinchings  of  the  one 
flate,  or  the  troubles  incident  to  the  want  of 
accommodations  of  the  other. 

SECT. 
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SECT.     XI. 

XLIV.  I  have  hitherto  trea'-ed  of  the  happinefs 
iof  men,  by  making  anedimate  of  it,  according 
to  their  fituations  or  conditions  of  life  ;  abdraifted 
from  any  particular  accidents,  that  may  inf^rvene 
or  occur  to  inviduals  of  both  forts,  boch  high 
and  low  ;  there  being  no  doubt  but  humble  for- 
tune, is  alfo  expofc'-  to  terrible  rcverfes  and  mor- 
tifying difgiitls,  although  not  fo  frequently  as  the 
iexaked. 

XLV.  But  if  I  am  aJl<:ed,  whom  t  repute  abfo- 
lutely  happy  or  unhappy  among  mortals  ?  VVjrh 
refpefl  to  the  happy,  I  anfwer  with  a  fentence  of 
the  great  Chancellor  Bacon,  in  his  book  entitled 
IntertGra  Rerum :  where  he  fays,  I  judge  thofe  to 
be  happy,  whofe  mode  of  living  is  proportioned  to 
their  genius  or  inclination  :  Felices  dixerim,  quorum 
indoles  natiiralis  cum  lita  Ju<2  genere  com>rwt :  a 
decihon,  worrhy  of  the  luperior  talents  of  that  in- 
comparable Englifiiman.  I  think,  notvvithfiand- 
ing,  there  Ihould  be  forae  limitation  added  to  the 
fentence,  which  is,  that  the  genius  or  inclination 
Ihould  not  be  a  vicious  one,  for  in  that  cafe  the 
perlbn  would  be  always  unhappy.  The  ambitious 
man,  for  example,  although  he  finds  himfelf  in  the 
occupation  of  high  pods,  is  ever  rcfllefs  and 
anxious  to  rife  to  otbers  (lill  higher.     Theco- 

H   2  vetous 
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vetous  man,  even  when  he  is  overloaded  with 
riches,  labours  and  toils  to  add  frefh  treafures  to 
his  heap.  The  opulent  glutton  fills  himfelf  with 
meat  and  drink,  but  he  alfo  fills  himfelf  with  dif- 
eafes,  which  afterwards,  turn  ail  he  has  eaten  and 
drunk  to  bittern efs.  ^   . 

XLVI.  With  the  limitation  I  have  mentioned, 
I  efteem  the  fentence  a  very  true  one.  Temporal 
conveniences  are  all  relative,  and  there  is  as  much 
variance  in  the  genius  of  men  with  refpe£t  to  the 
application  of  them,  as  there  is  in  their  inclina- 
tions with  refpedl  to  the  food  they  fancy.  What 
one  efleems  good,  another  thinks  bad.  God  only 
is  good,  and  favory  to  all  men.  This  man  dif- 
dains  the  lot,  which  that  adores  ;  and  one  grafps 
the  thing,  which  another  defpifes.  Casfar,  when 
he  was  going  to  Spain,  in  his  palTage  over  the 
Alps,  came  to  a  very  poor  little  village,  where 
one  of  his  companions,  in  a  converfation  which 
turned  on  the  mifery  of  the  inhabitants,  afl<:ed 
another  fneeringly,  if  he  thought  thefe  Barbarians 
alfo,  had  their  queilions  and  difputes,  about  who 
fhould  command  and  govern.  To  which  Ccefar 
replied  quickly,  faying,**  I  afTure  you,  1  had  much 
rather  be  the  firft  man  in  this  village,  than  the 
fecond  at  Rome."  The  learned  Flemino;  Nicholas 
Clenard,  went  over  to  Africa,  with  an  intention 
of  learning  Arabic,  and  remained  two  years  in 
1  the 
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the  kingdom  of  Fez,  from  whence  he  wrote  often 
to  his  friends-,  and  in  his  letters  affured  them,  that 
he  never  was  in  a  place,  the  cuftoms  of  which 
fuited  fo  well  with  his  genius,  for  this  reafon  only, 
becaufe  in  that  kingdom,  they  had  not  fuch  a 
multitude  of  laws,  nor  were  their  litigations  fo 
prolix,  as  in  Europe  ;  all  difputes  being  inftantl/ 
determined  by  the  magillrate  in  a  fummary  way. 
This  method  fuited  well  with  the  difpofition  of 
Clenard,  who  abhorred  extremely,  the  endlefs 
windings  and  turnings  of  proceffes  in  our  tri- 
bunals. George  Pafchio,  relates  of  him  in  his 
Book,  de  Novis  Inventis^  though  what  he  fays  is 
not  true,  that  on  this  account  only,  he  left  his  own 
country  and  went  to  live  in  Fez.  .  To  this  it  may 
be  replied,  that  it  appears  from  the  teflimony  of 
many  authors,  his  return  to  Spain  was  voluntary;, 
from  whence,  after  teaching  languages  forae  time 
in  the  Univerfity  of  Salamanca,  he  went  to  the 
Court  of  Lifbon,  where  he  was  engaged  as  a  tutor 
to  the  Prince  of  Portugal,  brother  of  King  John 
the  Third. 

XLVII.  This  great  variety  in  the  genius  and 
difpofitions  of  men,  and  not  the  platonic  love  of 
their  country,  is  the  true  caufe  why  many  find 
themfelves  fatisBed  in  raiferable  and  unpleafanc 
regions,  and  refufe  to  leave  them  for  others  more 
happily  (ituated.  Ovid  having  obferved,  that 
fome  Scythians^whowere  brought  to  Pvome,  never 

H  g  miifed 
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mified  an  opportunity  of  flying  back  to  their  own 
fteril  bleak  country,  which  was  the  place  of  their 
nativity,  attril^urcs  their  doing  fo  to  an  occult 
afFcction  for  home,  (that  he  hirafelf,  with  all  his 
explauaiory  powers,  could  not  hit  upon  the  ex- 
planation of,)  which,  like  a  fympathetic  faculty, 
or  magnetic  virtue,  artracts  every  man  to  his  own 
country,  and  at  laft  leaves  ir  undefined,  with  a  fort 
of  declaration,  iha.t  he  does  not  know  what  it  is: 

Nefcio  qua  natah  folwn  dukedine  cunflos 
^anghj  ^  inwiemores  nonjmit  ejfefui* 

^■id  melius  Roma  ?  Scythico  quid  frigore  pejus  ? 
Hue  tamen  ex  ilia  bar  barns  urhefugiu 

XLVIII.  It  is  owing  to  none  of  all  this,  nor 
was  it  the  effe^i:  of  a  myflerious  magic,  which 
charms  and  enchants  men  to  be  fond  of  their  own 
country,  which  induced  the  Scythians  to  leave  the 
foft  habitations  of  Rome,  for  the  frozen  regions  of 
Scythia  ;  for  we  every  day  fee  men,  who  to  im- 
prove their  fortunes  leave  their  native  homes,fome- 
times  never  to  return  again  •,  but  it  does  not  fol- 
low from  thence,  that  they  ceafe  to  love  their 
country.  The  pUice  where  I  write  this  abounds 
in  fuch  examples.  The  true  reafon  of  this  poli- 
tical phenomenon  is,  that  the  mode  of  the  Scy- 
thians living  in  their  own  country,  was  propor- 
tioned and  fuited  to  their  natural  genius  and  dif- 

pofetion. 
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pofition.  The  fame  thing  happens  with  refpefl  to 
the  Laplanders,  a  Northern  nation,  fituated  be- 
tween Norway,  Sweden,  and  Ruflia,  on  the  coafts 
of  the  Frozen  Sea.  Thefe  Barbarians  live  in  a 
continual  ftate  of  war,  with  an  immenfe  number 
of  bears  and  wolves,  and  in  a  country  full  of  lakes^ 
and  almofi:  always  covered  with  fnow.  Many  of 
them  at  various  times  have  been  brought  to  Ger- 
many ;  but  notwithftanding  they  were  well  accom- 
modated, and  had  a  good  maintenance  alTigned 
them,  there  never  was  ope,  who,when  an  opportu- 
nity offered^  did  not  fly  back  to  his  own  country. 

XLIX.  True  temporal  felicity,  confiils,  in  at- 
taining that  ftate  or  mode  of  life,which  the  genius 
or  inclination  of  a  m.an  prompts  him  to  wifh  or 
defire.  Conveniences  with  reipecl  to  the  foui, 
may  be  compared  to  clothes  with  refpecl:  to  the 
body,  it  not  being  poffible  to  bring  thofe,  which 
in  appearance  are  beft  made,  to  fuit  well  with,  or 
to  fit  every  Ihape, 

L.  There  are  however  fome  of  fuch  flexible 
tempers,  that  they  can  accommodate  themfelves 
to  every  kind  of  fortuae,  and  be  content  to  live 
within  the  limits  of  its  extenfion ;  fome  difpofitions 
of  foft  wax,  who  at  will,  can  conform  themfelves 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  every  thing  fits  eafy  on 
them.     Nothing  inquiets  them,  becaufe  the  fnft- 

H.  4  nefs 
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nefs  of  their  texture  gives  way  to  every  imputfe. 
They  enlarge  and  contra(5l  themfelves,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  limits  of  the  walk  which  is  allowed 
them.  They  rife  without  fatigue,  and  they  de- 
fcend  without  violence.  In  their  own  docility, 
they  find  the  honey,  which  edulcorates  every  fort 
of  acid.  They  are  of  fo  happy  a  temperament, 
that  provided  they  don't  want  what  is  abfolutely 
necelTary,  they  are  contented  in  every  ftation. 
The  wheel  of  their  mind  is  concentrical  with  the 
wheel  of  their  fortune,  and  let  this  laft  turn  as 
it  will,  they  with  great  facility  turn  themfelves  to 
correfpond  with  it.  They  bear  their  fortune 
within  themfelves,  let  them  move  whichever  way 
they  will.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that  there  are 
but  few  people  of  this  fweet  difpofnionj;  but  it 
ftiould  be  alfo  confcfTed,  that  fuch  are  the  truly 
happy,  and  that  only  the  faints  themfelves  can  be 
iTiorefo,  b-ecaufe  they  are  either  without  the  cir- 
cle of  the  wheel,  or  placed  in  the  center  of  it,  fo 
that  its  turnings  can  neither  raife  them  to  pride, 
nor  precipitate  them  to  contempt. 


SECT.    xir. 

LI.  We  have  faid  which  are  the  abfolutely 
happy  :  but  who  are  the  abfolutely  unhappy  ? 
Thofe,  whofe  dciliny  have  drawn  them  into  a 

train 
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train  of  life,  which  is  contrary  to  their  genius  or 
diipoiition.  The  violence  done  their  inclination 
is  conftant,  and  therefore,  their  difguft  is  conftant 
alfo.  That  which  would  be  fweet  to  others,  is 
bitter  to  them.  Fortune  could  certainly,  with- 
out adding  frefh  goods,  make  people  more  happy ; 
it  might  be  done  at  no  more  cod,  than  permitting 
them  to  change  ftations  and  employments,  as  from 
envying  each  other,  when  they  have  nothing  to  be 
envious  of,  fprings  the  mifchief.  The  bird  fxom 
his  cage,  fees  with  envy,  the  ftone  mount  and  fly 
with  freedom  through  the  air,  but  the  afcent  is  a 
greater  violence  to  the  (loiie,  than  the  confinement 
to  the  bird.  The  poor  man  looks  with  envy  on 
him  he  fees  idolized  on  a  throne.  The  Prince 
burns  with  impatience,  becaufe  he  cannot  tafle 
the  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  poor  perfon. 

LII.  Some  are  made  unhappy  by  fortune,  and 
there  are  others  who  are  fo  by  nature.  Thofe  I 
fay,  who  in  their  own  proper  genius  and  tempers, 
find  their  greateft  enemy  ;  difcontented  men,  who 
are  pleafed  with  nothing,  but  are  always  loathing 
what  they  are  in  prefent  polfeffion  of  ;  who  al- 
though they  fhould  frequently  change  their  for- 
tunes, would  find  no  other  efFe6l  from  it,  than 
they  would  from  changing  their  fhirts,  which  after 
ten  or  twelve  days  wear  would  be  ready  to  poifon 
them.  Thefe  people  live  in  a  continual  cfppofition 

to, 
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to  the  movements  of  Fortune,  notwithftanding 
which,  they  are  dragged  on,  and  obliged  to  obey 
the  impulfe  of  the  wheel,  being  compelled  by 
force  and  violence  ;  or  like  the  ftars,  which  are 
conflrained  to  follow  the  movements  of  the  fphere 
to  which  they  are  attached,  although  they  are  al- 
ways endeavouring  at  a  motion,  oppofite  to  that 
of  the  orb  which  agitates  them.  Thefe  are  fickly 
fouls,  whofe  flomachs  turn  at  all  forts  of  food,  aii4 
th^re  are  iiot  afewof  fuch  men  in  the  wort4^ 
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SECT.    I. 

!^,  rr^HE  center  of  all  the  political  doclrine  of 
1  Machiavel,  is  placed  in  that  curfed  maxim 
of  his,  that  in  the  application  of  temporal  means, 
the  femblance  or  appearance  of  virtue  is  ufeful ; 
real  virtue,  or  virtue  itfelf,  is  an  obitacle.  From 
this  point  ilTues  forth,  in  right  lines,  the  poifon, 
to  the  whole  circumference  of  that  pernicious 
fyftern.  All  the  world  abominates  the  name  of 
Machiavel,  and  almofl  all  the  world  are  his  fol- 
lowers. Although,  to  fpeak  the  truth,  the  prac- 
tice of  the  world  is  not  taken  from  the  do6lrine  of 
Machiavel,  but  the  do^rine  of  Machiavel,is  rather 
taken  from  the  pradice  of  the  world.  This  de- 
praved genius  taught,  in  his  writings,  that  which 
he  had  ftudied  in  men.  The  world  was  the  fame 
before  Machiavel,which  it  is  at  pre  lent,  and  they 

deceive 
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deceive  themfelves  greatly,  who  think,  that  the 
ages  continued  to  grow  worfe,  as  they  continued 
to  fueeeed  one  another.  The  golden  age  never 
exilled  but  in  the  imaginations  of  the  poets ;  the 
happinefs  they  feign  to  have  prevailed  in  it,  was 
enjoyed  by  only  one  man,  and  one  woman, 
Adam  and  Eve  ;  and  continued  fo  iliort  a  fpace 
of  time,  that  fo  far  from  lafling  an  age,  according 
to  many  fathers,  it  did  not  endure  an  entire  day. 

11.  Yon  need  only  examine  hiftory,  both  facred 
and  profane,  to  be  informed,  that  the  pohcy  of 
the  antients  was  not  better  than  that  of  the  mo- 
derns;  and  I  for  my  part,  am  inclined  to  think  it 
was  worfe;  for  they  fcarce  knew  any  other  road  to 
the  temple  of  Fortune,  than  that  which  was  either 
laid  open  by  violence,  or  fabricated  by  deceit. 
Good  faith  and  friendfhip,  laited  as  long  as  people 
found  it  their  interefl;  to  preferve  them.  Religioa 
and  juflice,  ferved  as  footrtools  to  the  idol  of  con- 
venience. Ovid  and  Aulus  Gellius  relate,  that 
when  Tarquin  refolved  to  build  the  great  temple 
of  the  capitol  to  the  honour  of  Jupiter,  he  de- 
molillied,  in  order  to  make  room  for  it,  the  tem- 
ples of  many  inferior  Gods,  who  were  all  obliged 
to  give  way  to  Jupiter  ;  but  the  God  Terminus, 
or  the  patron  of  interefl  and  convenience,  refufed 
to  cede  or  make  way  for  Jupiter  himfclf,  fo  he 
m;iint:ained  his  ground,  and  his  ftatue  kept  its 

place 
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place-  in    the    capitol,    jointly    with    that    of 
Jupiter : 

'Terjninus^  ut  ve  teres  memorant,  convent  us  in  urbe 
HejUtity  &  magno  cum  Jove  templa  tenet, 

III.  This  Mion  difcovers  to  us  the  following 
truth,  that  the  obje6t  of  men's  purfuits  is  their 
own  convenience,  which  they  are  ever  ftrenuous 
and  anxious  to  promote  ;  and  this  is  the  deity,who 
never  cared  to  cede  or  give  place  to  Jupiter  him- 
felf,  for  from  the  mofl  antient  times,  ut  veteres 
Tiwnorant,  intereft  has  ever  difputed  the  prece- 
dence with  religion. 

IV.  Poly  bins  lived  a  great  while  ago,  and  la 
his  time  they  had  not  only  one,  but  many  Ma- 
chiavels,  who  taught,  that  the  management  of 
public  affairs  was- impra61icable, without  the  aid  of 
deceit  and  treachery  :  Non  defunt^  qui  in  tarn  ere-- 
bro  ufu  dolt  mali  neceffarium  eum  effe  dicant  ad 
fublicarum  rerum  adminijlrationem  (Lib.  1 3 .  Hiftor.) 
Although  you  may  fee  in  Lucan,  the  fundamental 
doftrine  of  Machiavel  more  ftrongly  expreffed 
than  it  is  in  the  above  fentence,  by  the  abandoned 
Phocion,  in  the  fpeech  he  made  to  Ptolemy  King 
of  Egypt,  to  prevail  with  him,  in  violation  of  gra- 
titude, and  in  breach  of  his  plighted  word,  to 
lake  av/ay  the  life  of  the  great  Pompey  ; 

Sidera 
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Sidera  terra 
Ut  dtjlant^  ^ fiamma  marific  utile  re5lo^ 

V;  This  is  precifely  faying,  that  virtue  is  al- 
ways in  a  ftate  of  warfare  with  private  utility,  and 
that  to  negotiate  convenience,  It  is  neceffary  X.6 
abandon  juitice.  A  little  after  he  adds,  that  he 
who  refolves  to  be  merciful  and  juft,  Ihould  ba- 
nifh  himfelf  from  courts^  for  there,  vice  only  is 
patronized : 

Exeat  auld 
^i  vult  ejfepius, 

VI.  This  is  the  creed,  not  of  a  few  people  only, 
but  of  the  world  at  large,  and  it  has  beefi  fo  in 
all  times.  What  Machiavel,  Hobbes,  and  othe^ 
infamous  politicians  have  infer  ted  in  their  works. 
Is  the  fame  which  yoil  hear  every  day  iri  juntos  of 
people  *,  to  wit,  that  virtue  is  negledled,  that  vice 
Is  carelfed  and  exalted  ;  that  truth  and  juftice  are 
baniflied  from  courts;  and  that  flattery  and  lying 
are  the  wings,  v/ith  which  people  afcend  to  high 
ftations.  But  this  I  fuppofe  to  be  an  error,  and' 
that  it  ought  to  be  clalTed  in  the  catalogue  of 
common  errors,  and  in  my  reafoning  on  this  fub- 
jc6l,  I  {hill  undertake  to  dcmonftrate  that  it  is 
one,  by  informing  mankind,  that  contrary  to  the 
opinion  of  the  world,  the  moll  refined,  and  the 
moft  fafe  policy,  is  that  which  is  founded  in  juftice 
and  truth. 

SECT. 
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SECT.    II. 

VII.  I  (hall  begin  with  confefling,  that  thofe 
^^ho  afpire  at  being  ufurpers,  can  never  attain 
their  ends,  but  by  wicked  means,  becaufe  to  the 
goal  of  infolence,  there  is  no  road  through  the  land 
of  virtue.  But  who  will  fay  thefe  are  fubtil  poli- 
ticians ?  They  are  the  moil  blind  and  mifliaken  of 
all,  becaufe  they  purfue  a  road,  that  is  all  over 
drenched  with  blood.  Very  few  have  travelled 
through  it,  who  before  they  arrived  at  the  point 
in  view,  have  not  lofl  their  lives  in  a  violent  and 
an  ignominious  manner.  You  hardly  fee  any 
thing  in  this  whole  rout,  but  men  hanging  oil 
gibbets,  carcaffes  extended  on  fcafFolds,  limbs 
torn  off  by  wild  beafls,  and  the  afhes  of  vi^lims, 
vrho  have  been  facrificed  to  the  vengeance  of  the 
party  offended.  You  may  find  here  or  there  one, 
who,  by  purfuiug  this  road,  has  at  the  end  of  his 
career  attained  fovereignty.  But  is  the  accidental 
fuccefs  of  one  or  two  lucky  people,  a  counterba- 
lance to  fo  horrid  and  bloody  a  fpeflacle  ?  Who 
will  be  encouraged  to  truft:  himfelf  in  a  fea,  flrew- 
cd  with  rocks,  and  covered  with  wrecks  and  dead 
bodies,  becaufe  in  the  courfeof  many  ages,  three 
or  four  veffels  which  have  navigated  it,  have  ar- 
rived fafe  at  their  defired  port  ?  We  fhould  add, 
to  the  h-izard  of  fhipwreck,  the  toils  and  terrors  of 

the 
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the  navigation;  for  it  is  certain,  that  thofe  who 
navigate  a  fea  of  danger  and  horror,  before  their 
cataftrophe,  endure  a  temped  within  their  fouls. 
Thofe  who  from  private  people  afpire  at  being 
fovereigns,  lead  a  life  of  perpetual  alarms  and 
anxiety,  in  order  afterwards  to  die  with  igno- 
p:iiny:  fo  that  their  toil  and  their  danger  remain 
cemented  to  their  fortune,  even  after  they  have 
accompli fhed  or  fucceeded  in  their  undertaking; 
for  all  tyrants  live  in  terror,  and  rarely  or  never 
die  in  their  beds.  But  how  can  fuch  as  thefe  be 
conlidered  even  as  middling  politicians  ?  Policy, 
in  the  fenfe  we  here  ufe  the  word,  means  the  art 
of  negotiating  one's  own  convenience.  But  what 
convenience  can  a  man  find,  by  travelling  through 
a  laborious  life  to  a  violent  death  ?  I  fay,  that  fo 
far  from  contemplating  fuch  people  as  able  poli- 
ticians, we  ought  to  efteem  them  confummate 
fools. 

VIII.  There  are  however,  fome  among  them, 
who  by  calling  them  fools,  you  do  not  fay  enough 
of;  as  they  give  caufe  to  have  themfelves  pro- 
nounced raving  mad  men;  fuch,  as  when  they 
fee  they  are  advancing  to  a  lofty  precipice,  will  at- 
tempt to  fcale  the  height;  people,emulous  of  vain 
exaltations,  who  that  they  may  Ihineon  high,  con- 
fent  to  be  reduced  to  aflies,  and  who  prefer  the 
fnoaeft  life  elevated  in  air,  to  a  long  duration  on 

the 
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the  humble  earth.  Tbefe  take  to  themfelves  the 
motto  of  Saavedra,  dum  luce  am  per  earn  ;  provided 
they  (hinej  they  are  indifFerent  about  being  con- 
fumed.  Such  was  the  ambitious  Agrippina,  who, 
when  the  Chaldeans  told  her  her  fon  would  obtain 
the  empire,  but  that  he  would  take  away  her  life, 
anfwered  {plviicdly ^Occidat  dum  impere(.  Provided 
he  reigns,  I  don't  mind  his  murdering  me.  Such 
again  was  Anna  Bolen^  who,  finding  herfelf  con- 
demned  to  death  for  an  adultrefs,  faid  proudly, 
They  may  do  what  they  will  with  me,  but  they 
can't  deprive  me  of  Jiaving  been  Queen  of  Eng- 
land ;  from  whence  may  be  inferred,  that  Ihe  ef- 
teemed  it  a  preferable  lot,  to  have  been  a  Queen, 
and  die  with  indignity  in  the  flower  'of  her  age^ 
than  to  enjoy  a  long  life  of  honour  as  a  private 
perfon>  We  fliould  look  with  an  eye  of  pity  on 
geniufes  of  this  character,  not  only  with  refpe(5lto 
their  misfortunes,  but  to  their  delufion  alfo ;  and 
we  Ihould  degrade  thofe  from  politicians  to  mad 
men,  who  knowing  their  danger,  run  headlong 
into  it. 

IK.  I  will  go  fo  far  as  to  acknowledge,  that 
fome  iniquitous  politicians,  have  experienced  the 
gale  of  fortune  favourable  for  them,  even  to  the 
day  of  their  deaths.  Philip,  King  of  Macedon, 
and  father  of  Alexander,  was  fortunate  inalraoft 
all  his  undertakings  ;  for  which  he  was  as  much 
indebted   to  his  craft  and  deceptions^  as  to  his 
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arms ;  and  in  his  conquefts,  was  equally  favoured 
by  Mercury  and  Mars;    and  if  his  injuilice  to 
Paufanias,  in  not  caring  to  punifh  the  abomina- 
ble a(^  of  turpitude,  which  Atalus,  one  of  Philip's 
captains,  had  violently  perpetrated  on  him,  had 
not  irritated  that  generous  youth  to  fuch  a  degree, 
that  he  murdered  the  unjull:  Prince  with  his  fifts, 
it  might  have  been  faid,  that  none  of  his  wicked 
deeds  had   ever  been  prejudicial  to  his  fortune. 
Cornelius  Scylla  manifeded,  that  he  profefTed  no 
regard  to  any  religion,  by  the  havock  he  made 
among  the  Grecian  temples,which  he  accompanied 
with  fuch  piccant  terms  of  contempt  and  derifion 
of  their  deities,   as  they  were  well  deferving  of; 
and  though  he  was  extremely  able  in  the  condud 
of  war,  he  was  not  lefs  fo  in  political  fubtilties ; 
which  made  his  enemy  Carbon  fay  of  him,  that  in 
the  perfon  of  one  man,  he  found  himfelf  engaged 
with  a  lion  and  a  fox,  but  that  he  feared  the  fox 
more  than  the  lion.      His  cruelty  exceeded  the 
bounds  of  barbarity,  notwithflanding  which,  he 
was  wonderfully  fuccefsful.      He  firit  triumphed 
over  the  enemies  of  the  republic,  and  afterwards 
over  his  perfonal  ones.      Nor  did  his  putting 
thoufands  of  people  to  death  violently,  who  while 
he  was  dictator  were  all  executed  by  his  order, 
excite  a  fufficient  degree  of  public  or  private 
hatred,  to  occafion  hh  l^ing  treated  in  the  fame 
way ;   but  his  natural  death  was  vvorfe  than  any 
violent  onej   for  he  died  eat  up  by  lice,  in  con- 
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fcquence  of  all  his  flefli  by  degrees,  being  con- 
verted to  thofe  vermin. 

X.  England  furniflies  ns  in  later  times  with  two 
way-ward,  but  fuccefsful  politicians.  The  firft 
was  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leieefter  *,  the  fii- 
vourite  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  fo  great  a  fa- 
vourite, as  to  caufe  his  entertaining  hopes,  that 
fhe  Would  give  him  her  hand  in  marriage^  which 
was  the  occafion  of  one  of  the  mod  wicked  a^ls  of 
his  life,  for  he  murdered  Jiis  wife  to  remove  the 
obflacle  to  his  attaining  fo  high  an  honour.  For- 
tune always  cheriflied  and  continued  faithful  to 
him,  making  him  to  the  day  of  his  death,  mailer 
of  the  affedions  of  that  Queen,  whom  he  held  in 
chains,  by  the  fprightlinefs  of  his  wit,  and  his 
fertile  and  domellic  talents  of  pleaOng,  as  well 
as  by  his  genteel  and  graceful  perfon  ;  and  he 
had  the  prefumption,  when  he  found  he  could 
not  obtain  her  for  his  wife,  to  folicit  from  her  the 
lad  perfonal  favours.  The  fecond  was  Oliver 
Cromwell,  who,  under  the  title  of  Proteflor,  was 

*  Feyjoo,  in  the  fupplement:  to  his  Theatricc-^Critico,  fays,  the  relation 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicefter's  being  guilty  of  the  horrid  crime  of  murdering  his 
wife  in  order  to  remove  all  impediments  to  his  marrying  C^een  Elizabeth, 
which  he  had  entertained  hopes  of  doing,  v/as  taken  frcm  Nicholas 
Sanders,  and  another  perfon  whofe  name  he  has  forgot  ;  he  fayj  further, 
he  has  fince  found  reafon  to  doubt  the  truth  of  that  accufation,  and  con-> 
demns  the  miftaken  zeal  of  Sanders,  who  he  owns  was  much  addicTted  to 
give  credit  to  any  thing  he  heard  againft  the  enemies  of  the  Catholic  Re- 
ligion. He  declares  that  Proteftants  have  the  fame  right  to  natural 
juftice  as  Catholics,  and  that  they  ihould  not  he  pofitively  and  unjuftly 
charged  with  cTimes,  upon  falfe  rumours,  or  dubious  reports.     ♦ 
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tyrant  of  England,  and  principal  after  in  the  death 
of  Charles  the  Firft.       An  attempt  fo  horrible, 
..from  the  circumftance  of  his  own  fubjec^s  having 
erefted  themfelves  into  his  Judges,   and   having 
inflituted  procefs,  and  pronounced  fentence  with 
ail  the  formalities  which  are  ordinarily  ufed  with 
refpeft  to  common  criminals,  is  fuch  an  example, 
that  the  world  till  then,  had  never  feen  the  like. 
The  infult  was  made  greater,  by  their  affeding  to 
elude  infulting  him,  under  the  pretence,  that  they 
proceeded  according  to  law.     The  Englilh  nation 
fo  far  debafed  themfelves  by  that  ad,  that  the  per- 
fon  who  was  then  hangman  of  London,  and  who 
could  not  be  prevailed  on,    either  by  threats   or 
promifes  to  execute  the  fentence,  appeared  to  be 
th€  moil  noble  fpirited  man  in  the  kingdom.  Crom- 
well, the  author  of  fuch  an  enormous  piece  ofwick- 
ednefs,  and  of  many  other  inferior  ones,  reigned 
afterwards,  nor  only  abfolute    mafler   of  Great 
Britain  for  the  refidue  of  his  life,  but,  by  dint  of 
his  incomparable  fagacity,  came  to  be  the  arbiter 
of  all  Europe. 

XI.  There  are  thefe  exaniples,  but  you  will  find 
very  few  others,  of  perverfe  politicians,  who  have 
been  always  fuccefsful.  But  what  iliall  we  infer 
■  from  fuch  examples  ?  Shall  w-e  efteem  thofe  fine 
politicians  who  have  purfued  the  fame  rout  ?  no, 
we  (hould  rather  call  them  abfurd  and  infenfible 
ones.  It  (liews  great  want  of  judgment,  to  found 
hopes  and  expe£lations  upon  one  or  two  fingular 
4  events, 
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events,  in  preference  to  what  commonly  happens 
in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  things.     Becaufe  fome 
one  has  found  a  vein  of  gold  by  digging  the 
ground,  would  it  not  be  madnefs  in  me  to  occupy 
myfelf,    and  fpend  all  my  time  in  opening  wells 
through  the  bowels  of  the  earth  ?    for  if  two  or 
three  have  found  the  philofopher's  ftone,  (though 
1  much  doubt  if  any  one  ever  did)  the  number  of 
thofe  are  infinite,  who  by  fearching  after  it,  have 
wafted  their  fubltance,  and  loil  their  lives.      In 
thefe  very  rare  chances,  on  which  imprudent  am- 
bitious people    found  their  expectations,   there 
likewife  intervene  other  very  rare  accidents,  and 
that  thefe  ihould  all  concur  to  favour  him,  is  more 
than  any  prudent  man  can  expeCl:.     Thofe  few 
fuccefsful  people  were  alfo  aiTiited  with  very  un- 
common natural  talents,  by  dint  of  which,  if  they 
had  direded  their  fteps  through  the  paths  of  vir- 
tue, they  would    have  gone  on   fmoothly,    and 
would   have    arrived    at   happinefs    Vv^ith  much 
greater  cafe  and  fatisfac^ion  to  themfelves,  than 
they  did  in  the  vicious  courfe  they  purfued';  and 
this  correfponds  with  the   obfervation  Titus  Li- 
vius  makes  on  the  elder  Cato  ;  In  ilh  viro  tantum 
robur  corporis ^  &  am?nifidt,  ut  quocumque  loco  natus 
ejfet^  fortiinam  fM  faclurus  videretm\ 

SEC  T.     IV. 

XII.  But  abilraflcd  from  the  innumerablecraigs 
and  flumbling  blocks  in  the  way  of   ambition, 

I  3  when 
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when  it  advances  to  its  objecH:  by  the  road  of  in-' 
famy,  if  its  views  are  very  high,  the  befl  and  mofl; 
fafe  policy  is,  to  purine  the  prctenfion  by  the  way 
of  judice  and  truth.    Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,who 
was  as  great  a  politician  as  he  was  a  philofopher, 
divided  policy  into  the  high  and  the  low.       The 
exalted  or  found  policy,  confuls  in  the  knowledge 
of  difpofiiig  raeans   for   the  attainment  of  ends, 
without  deviating,  either  from  truth,  equity,  or  ho- 
nour.     The  low  or  mean  policy,  confids  in  the 
'art  of  attaining  ends,  by  the  means  of  fidions,  flat- 
tery and  fophifiries;  the  firfl  is  proper  and  natural 
to  men,  in  whom  a  generous  and  an  upright  heart, 
is  joined  to  a  clear  underftanding  and  a  folid  judg-*- 
ment.     In  facl,  fays  the  author  we  have  cited,  al- 
.moi\  all  eminent  politicians  have  been  of  this  cha- 
radter  i/ane  iihique  reperias  homines  reruin  tradan- 
dciriwi  peritlffinwSj  cmnes  fere  candoreyn^  tngenin- 
iateiiiy  &  vcracitatem  in  fiegofiis  fyd^fetulij^e.    The 
fecond  Ibrt  is  compofed  of  men,  of  ballard  difpo- 
fitions  or  underftandings :   or  of  fuch  whofe  un- 
derftandings  are  fo  faintly  enlightened,  that  they 
can   difcern  no  other  road  whrich  will  lead  them 
tp  their  delired  end,  but  that  of  deceit ;   or  their 
difpofitions  are  fo  depraved,  that  they  embrace 
dilhoncfly  without  reluctance,  if  they  conceive  it 
v/ill  be  ufeful   to  them ;  or  I  am  rather  inclined 
to   think,  that  both  their  difpofitions  and  under- 
ftandings are  [vitiated, 

3  "  XIII.  TUc 
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XIII.  The  reprefentatton  oF  both  thefe  forts  of 
politicians,  may  be  feen  as  in  two  mirrors,  by 
\iewing  the  characters  of  the  two  Emperors,  Au- 
guftus  and  Tiberius,  who  were  immediate  fuc- 
celTors  to  each  other.  Auguftus  was  open,  can- 
did, generous,  fteady  in  his  friendiliips,  faith- 
ful to  his  promifes,  and  free  from  all  deceit.  In 
the  whole  courfe  of  his  life,  which  was  a  very 
long  one,  there  does  not  appear  the  lead  trea- 
chery ;  why  do  I  fay  treachery  ?  not  even  the 
flighteil  fallacy.  Tiberius,  on  the  contrary,  was 
deceitful,  falfe,  gloomy,  and  dilTembling,  His 
looks  and  his  breafl,  were  never  in  concord,  and 
his  words  were  always  oppofite  to  his  defigns; 
which  of  the  two  was  the  bed  politician  ?  Ta- 
citus decides  the  queftion,  when  he  extols  the 
perfpiculty  of  Auguftus,  and  remarks  on  the  cau- 
tion of  Tiberius  ;  in  the  laft  he  recpgnizes  high 
diffimulation,  and  in  the  fi''ft  fupreme  ability, 
which  induced  Mucianus,  by  way  of  animating 
Vefpaiian  againlt  Vitellius  to  fay  :  Non  adverfus 
Augujli  acerrimam  mentem^  neque  adverfus  Tiber  it 
ca utijfimam  fenedutem  injur gimus . 

XIV.  I  fliould  always  efteem  him  the  beft 
politician,  who,  contented  with  the  little  or 
much  which  Heaven  has  beftowed  on  him,  avoids 
interfering  with,  or  engaging  in  the  tratiic  and 
buflle  of  the  world  ;  in  the  fame  fenle^  v/e  Under- 

/  I  4  ftand 
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Hand  the  faying,  that  the  beft  thing  which  can  be 
done  with  dice,  is  to  forbear  playing  with  them ; 
but  we  muft  except  the  cafe  of  filling  a  public 
office,  the  bufinefs  of  which  mufl  be  attended  to. 
The  following  admirable  diflich,  of  I  don't  know 
what  antientj  feems  addrefl'ed  to  all  private  people: 

Mifte  fiiperba  pati  fajlidia^  fpemque  caducam 
Defpice,  vive  tibi  cum  moriare  tibi* 

XV.  But  I  would  not  have  it  underflood  from 
what  I  have  been  faying,  that  I  approve  of  thofe 
they  commonly  call  good  men,  who  are  in  all  re- 
fpe£ls  ufelefs  members  of  fociety,  to  whom  may 
be  applied  the  Italian  proverb,  Tanto  buon  che 
val  niente.  They  are  fo  good,  that  they  are 
good  for,  or  worth  nothing.  Much  lefs  do  I 
approve  of  thofe  narrow-minded  geniufes,  who 
care  for  nobody  but  themfelves.  It  is  meannefs 
of  fpiritj  fciys  tlie  excellent  Bacon,  for  a  man  to 
dire  flail  his  attention  to  his  own  convenience,  and 
to  make  that  the  centre  of  all  his  h<-ippinefs  ; 
Centrum  plane  ignobile  efi  a^icnwn  honiinis  cujuf- 
a  nam  commodum  propriunu  Mim  is  a  fociable 
animal,  not  only  by  the  force  of  focial  laws ;  but 
the  obligation  of  aiTifting  other  men  when  it  is 
in  our  power,  is  a  debt  we  owe  to  our  own  na- 
ture, and  more  efpeciaily  to  our  friend,  and  our 
neighbour,  but  moll:  of  all,  to  our  King  and  our 
country*  Pliny  fays,  that  thofe  who  are  difpofed 
tp  4<^s  of  beneficence,  and  to  adminifler  eafe  and 
'  '    comfort 
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comfort  to  other  men,  have  fomcthing  divine  in 
them  :  Deus  eft  mortalijuvare  mortalem.  Thofe 
vvhofe  whole  care  or  attention  is  confined  to  them- 
felves  only,  fcarce  deferve  the  name  of  human 
beings. 

SECT.     V. 

XVI.  What  reafon  dictates  is,  that  we  fliould 
neither  officioully  engage  in,  nor  obftinately  re- 
f  ufe  entering  into  bufinefs,  provided  we  find  in  our- 
felves  talents,  that  are  apt  and  proper  for  it.  If  a 
perfon  can  make  his  fortune  in  this  line,  although 
jie  does  not  folicit  employments,  he  Ihould  not 
refufe  accepting  them ;  becaufe  the  public  is 
much  interefted,  in  having  places  of  truft  filled 
with  able  and  good-intention ed  men.  But  upon 
a  fuppofition,  that  the  dodlrine  we  have  laid 
down  on  this  head,  is  not  fuited  to  men  of  fuch 
moderation,  but  rather  applicable  to  thofe  who 
are  fomewhat  atFe6led  .with  the  malady  of  am- 
bition, and  who  are  not  fond  of  reading  docu- 
ments of  morality,  but  had  rather  (ludy  political 
ones  ;  I  fay  upon  this  fuppofition,  let  us  proceed 
in  following  the  parallel  of  the  two  courfes,  by 
which  a  man  may  either  make  his  fortune,  or  im- 
prove that  which  he  is  already  polTeffed  of. 

XVII.  All  that  a  perfon  can  reafonably  defire, 
may  be  attained  without  deviating  from  'the  path 

of  honour.    A  man  of  a  clear  head,  accompanied 

■  ■        ■       ' ■,.-•..   ^  .  ^  -        ^.^^^ 
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With  perfpicuity  and  prudence,  will  always  find 
•a  way  to  arrive  at  the  goal  of  his  pretenfions, 
without  inclining  the  line  of  reflitude  and  ho- 
nefly,  towards  the  curve  of  deceit.  Fidelity  in 
friendfhip,  and  fmcerity  in  behaviour,  are  (o  far 
from  being  prejudicial,  that  they  afiord  great  af- 
liftance  ;  becaufe  with  thefe  endowments,  he  will 
gain  the  confidence  and  good-will  of  fuch  as  can 
lend  their  hand  to  raife  him,  and  of  thofe,  who 
may  be  ufeful  as  inflruments  in  helping  him  for» 
ward.  By  being  diiinterefled  and  a  lover  of 
juftice,  he  will  acquire  the  efleem  and  affe^lion 
of  many,  and  the  veneration  of  all  men.  To  be 
open-hearted,  and  to  communicate  with  confidence 
in  all  matters,  except  fuch  as  prudence  dictates 
to  you  to  conceal,  or  elfe,  fuch  as  are  confided  to 
you  under  the  feal  of  fecrecy,  by  thofe  with 
whom  you  have  friendly  intercourfe,  have  a  moft 
powerful  attraftion.  And  although  this  beha- 
viour may  fometimes  occafion  difguft,  to  here 
and  there  a  perfon  of  a  different  cad  of  mind  ; 
that  difadvantage  would  be  doubly  compenfated 
for,  by  the  good  opinion,  that  perfon  would  enter- 
tain of  fuch  a  one  when  he  is  perfuaded,  that  he 
is  a  man  of  fincerity  ;  for  the  difguft  would  pafs 
away,  and  the  good  opinion  would  remain.  In  fa6i-, 
thefe  tranfparent  fouls,when  difcretion  iscombin*d 
with  the  purity  of  their  difpolitions,  are  thofe, 
who  afcend  to  the  greateft  height  with  the  lead: 
fatigue.  The  theatre  of  nature  in  this  parti- 
cular. 
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cular,  is  an  emblem  of  the  theatre  of  fortune. 
The  diaphonous  and  brilliant  bodies,  are  thofc 
which  occupy  the  moft  elevated  ftations  in  the  fa- 
bric of  the  globe ;  the  gloomy^  opake,  and  ob- 
fcure  ones^  the  lowed. 

XVIII.  He  who  finds  himfelf  aided  with  an> 
apt  or  ready  prudence,  an  upright  intention,  and 
a  firm  loyalty,  togetherwith  the  qualities  we  have 
before  enumerated,  has  no  need  to  be  always 
confidering  and  contriving  means  to  better  his 
affairs.      Apelles,   who  in  every  other  inflance 
celebrated  the  famous  painter  Protogencs,  pointed 
out  a  defe(3;  in  him,  which   was,   that  he  never 
knew  when  to  have  done  finiOiing  a  picture  ;  this 
fiiews,  fays  Pliny,  that  too  much  diligence  many 
times  is  prejudicial :  Docu?nentum  memorabile  no- 
cere  f  ape  nim'iam  diligent  lam.      When  our   poli- 
tician finds  himfelf  on  the  theatre  where  his  ta- 
lents become  confpicuous,  expedients  occur  to 
him  without  much  thought  or  (ludy.       An  offi- 
cious left-handed  competitor  may  happen  to  dif- 
pute  the  palm  with  him,  but  it  will  be  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  a  great  deal  of  additional  toil  and  labour. 
The  cunning  fnake  may  arrive  at  rhe  fame  emi- 
nence, to  which  the  generous   eagle  afpires  to 
mount,  but  wiih  hov/ much  fatigue  ?  The  character 
and  properties  of  a  low  politician,  cannot  be  better 
difplayed,  than  under  the  figure  of  a  fnake,  the 
fide  way  and  oblic]ue  motion  with  which  he  go  js 

on. 
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on,  points  out  the  deceit  he  proceeds  with  ;  his 
bread  fix'd  to  the  earth,  (hews  his  adherence  to 
felf-interefl ;  the  various  inflexions  and  foldings 
of  his  body,  are  defcriptive  of  his  crooked  foul  j 
and  his  conceaFd  venom,  denotes  the  evil  inten- 
tion he  hides.  O  ferpent  !  what  pains  does  it 
cod  you  to  better  your  -fituation,  only  becaufe 
thou  art  a  fnake  ;  while  at  the  fame  time,  the 
eagle  with  a  carelefs  and  an  eafy  flight,  afcends 
to  the  top  of  Olympus.. 

SECT.     VI. 

XIX.  This  is  not  the  greateft  inequality  dif- 
cernible  ;  the  mod  driking  confids,  in  the  diffe- 
rent fecurity  confequent  to  the  one  and  the  other 
modeof  condu61.  Theleft-handed  politician,  both 
while  he  is  feeking  his  fortune,   and  even  after 
he  has  obtained  it,   is  expofed  to  great  danger. 
It  is  impoffible,    or  next  to  impollible,   that  the 
artifices  and   mal-practices   of  a  man  befet  and 
watched  by  many  rivals,  (hould  not  be  difcovered  ; 
and  when  thele  are  once  laid  open,  as  this  was 
the  cement  of  the  whole  fabric^its  being  reduced 
to  ruins  will  not  be  delayed  an  indant.    It  is  very 
didicult  fays  father  Famianus  Ellrada,  for  him 
to  avoid  a  fudden  fall,   who   dands   on  flippery 
ground,  and   is   prefs'd  upon   by  many  people : 
Difficile  eji  in  hibricojiare  dru^  queni pliires  imfelluni^ 

This 
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This  is  the  ftate  of  a  deceitful  politician;  he 
walks  through  a  very  (lippery  path,  and  is  al- 
ways upon  falfe  ground.  The  people  who  la- 
bour to  pull  him  down  confift,  of  all  thofe  who 
either  envy  his  fortune,  or  abhor  his  evil  deeds ; 
which  is  as  much  as  to  fay,  he  has  for  enemies, 
both  the  good  and  the.bad.  How  can  a  man 
fo  circumflanced,  fupport  himfelf  for  any  length 
of  time  ?  he  mufi:  be  overthrown,  and,  as  it  fre- 
quently happens,  may  in  his  fall  be  daihed  to 
pieces :  an  energetic  defcription  of  this  is  fung 
by  Claudian : 

Jam  non  ad  culmina  rerum 

Injujios  crevijfe  qiieror  :  tolluntur  in  ahum 
JJt  lapfu  graviore  ruant, 

XX.  T^he  upright  politician,  on  the  contrary, 
meets  no  dangers  on  his  road,  and  has  nothing  to 
fear  at  his  journey's  end.     He  is  the  more  fafe, 
the  more  the  grounds  of  hiscondu£l  are  difplayed. 
.He  has  fewer  enemies  than  the  other,   becaufe 
they  can  confift  of  none  but  bad  people.    In  cafe 
be  is  overthrown,  his  fall  will  not  be  precipitate 
and  violent,  but  foft  and  eafy.  His  innocence  will 
at  lead  preferve  his  life  ;    and  the  worfl  that  can 
befal  him,   is  being  reduced  to  his  former  (late ; 
but  it  mod  commonly  happens,  that  evil-inten- 
tioned  people  do  not  fucceed  in  their. attacks 
upon  him,  and  that  the  fhafcs  of  their  malice  re- 
coil 
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coil  and  wound  themfelves,  which  oftentimes,  af- 
fords honour  and  triumph  to  the  party  accufedo 
The  hiftory  of  a  politician  of  integrity,  although 
an  infidel  by  his  religion,  occurs  to  me  at  pre- 
fent,  which  is  very  applicable  to  the  fubje^l  we 
are  treating  of.  The  relation  is  taken  from  Ta^ 
vernier's  Voyages,  and  it  being  new  and  pleafanty 
I  fliall  give  a  brief  recital  of  it. 

XXL  Mahomed  Allbeg,  high  fteward  to  thef 
King  of  Perfia,  was,  from  being  a  poor  Ihepherd, 
raifed  to  that  elevated  poft,  in  the  beginning  of 
the  lad  century.  The  King>  one  day  when  he 
was  hunting,  met  with  him  in  the  mountains, 
where  he  was  playing  on  his  flute,  and  attending 
his  flocks.  For  his  amufement,  he  aJlced  him 
fome  queilions,  and,  taken  with  the  vivacity  and 
acutenefs  of  the  lad's  anfwers,  he  carried  him 
with  him  to  his  palace  ;  where  having  him  in- 
ftru6i:ed,  the  re6litude  of  his  heart,  and  the  clear- 
nefs  of  his  underftanding,  foon  gained  the  af- 
fe£lion  and  confidence  of  the  King,  who  advanced 
him  rapidly  from  charge  to  charge,  till  he  at  laft 
placed  him  in  the  office  of  high  fleward .  His  inflexi- 
ble integrity,  and  his  averfion  to  bribes,  a  thing  very 
rare  among  the  Mahometans,  raifed  him  powerful 
enemies  ;  but  finding  him  fo  thoroughly  pofleffed 
of  the  confidence  of  his  mafter,  they  could  not 
venture  to  aifi:  in  a  hoftile  way  againft  him 
during  the  King's  life.      After  his  death,  when 

his 
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his  fucceflbr  who  was  a  ^''oung  man  mounted  the 
throne,  they  fuggeiled  to  him,  that  Mahomet  had 
fubtra£^ed   vaft  fums  from  the  Royal  Treafury* 
The  Prince  ordered  him  to  make  up  his  accounts 
in  fifteen  days,  to  which  Mahomet  replied  with 
intepridity,  that  fo  much  delay  was  not  neceflary, 
and  that  if  his  Majefly  would  be  pleafed  to  go 
with  him  immediately  to  the  Treafury  Office,  he 
would  there  deliver  them  to  him.      The  King 
went,  followed  by  all  the  accufers,  but  he  found 
every  thing  in  fuch  fine  order,   and  the  books  of 
accounts  fo  exadly  and  accurately  ftated,  with 
which  all  other  circumftances  correfponded,  that 
nobody  had  a  word  to  fay.       From  thence  the 
JCing  proceeded  to  Mahomet's  houfe,  where  he 
<:ould  not  help  admiring  the  moderation  of  the 
furniture,    and  the  poverty  of  the  decorations. 
One  of  the  enemies  of  the  favourite  obfervins: 
the  door  of  a  room  fliut,  and  fecured  with  three 
ftrong  chains,  hinted  it  to  the  King,  who  asked 
Mahomet  what  he  had  got  ihut  up  in  that  rooui. 
Sir,    anfwered  Mahomet,  here  1  keep  ray  owa 
things,  all  you  have  hitherto  feen  belongs  to  your 
Majefly;   and  having  faid  this  he  opened  the 
door.      The  King  entered  the  room,  and  after 
looking  all  round,  faw  nothing  but  the  follow- 
ing  particulars  hanging  on  nails  drove  into  the 
wall.      A  leathern   doublet,  a  wallet,  a  (hep- 
herd's  crook,  and  a  flute.      The  King  was  view- 


ing 
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ing  them    with  aftonilhment,   when   Mahomet 
throwing  himfelf  at  his  feet,  faid,  Sir,  this  is  the 
habit,  and  thefe  are  the  goods  which  I  was  pof-*. 
fefTed  of,  when  the  King  your  father  brought  mc 
to  court*      Thefe  were  what   belonged  to  me 
then,  and  thefe  are  what  I  have  now,   and  thefe 
only  I  claim  as  my  own  ;    and  as  they  are   fo,   I 
fupplicate  with  the  greateft  fubmiiTion,  that  your 
Majefty  will  permit  me  to  enjoy  them,  by  re- 
turning to  the  mountains  from  whence  my  for* 
tune  brought  me  forth.    Here  the  King,  unable 
to  refrain  from  tears,  embraced  the  generous  fa- 
vourite ;   and  not  content  with  this  mark  of  his 
approbation,   immediately   ftript  off    his  royal 
robes,  and  ordered  Pvlahomet  to  wear  them,  which 
m  Perfia,  is  efteemed  the  highell  honour  a  King 
can  confer  on  a  fubjec^.     The  refult  of  all  this, 
was,  that  Mahomet  during  his  whole  life  after, 
preferved  the  firm  confidence  and   love  of  his 
Prince.      What  pity  it  is,  that  this  difmterefled- 
nefs,  this  noblenefs  of  mind,  this  rc£litude,  this 
moderation,  (hould  be  all  lodged  in  an  infidel! 

S   E  C  T.     VII. 

XXII.  The  obflacle  in  the  way  of  an  honefl 
politician,  is  the  difficulty  of  treating  with  men  in 
power  upon  the  principles  of  truth  and  candour. 
Flattery  is  a  door,  that  opens  very  wide  for  the 
introduction  to  favour,  but  as  it  irj  very  low  alfo, 

no 
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no  man  of  a  generous  mind  can  enter  in  at  it.  I 
have  heard  all  the  world  declare  they  abhorred 
flatterers,  but  I  never  faw  any  one  who  did  not 
cherifh  them.  This  proceeds,  from  every  man 
rating  his  own  talents  at  more  than  their  true 
value,  and  becaufe  the  true  language  of  a  flatterer 
correfpondswith  the  good  opinion  the  perfon  flat- 
tered entertains  of  himfelf^whodoesnot  look  upon 
him  who  pays  the  adulation  as  a  flatterer,  but  as  a 
man  of  abilities,  and  one  who  forms  fight  judg- 
ments of  things:  but  allowing  him  to  be  fo  pru- 
dent, as  even  to  undervalue,  mftead  of  over-rating 
his  own  talents,  he  might  fl:ill  lie  open  to  the  prac- 
tices of  a  flatterer;  asfor  inilance,  the  flatter'd  per- 
fon, might  be  induced  to  attribute  the  exceflive  high 
opinion  the  flatterer  profelTed  to  entertain  of  him, 
to  the  excefs  of  his  love  and  efteem  for  him,  and 
all  that  is  reprefented  through  the  microfcope  of 
love,  is  greatly  magnified  in  the  imagination ;  and 
in  this  cafe,  although  he  does  not  credit  the  ap- 
plaufe,  he  efl:eems  the  affe61:lon.  By  thefe  means, 
flattery  becomes  a  univerfal  net,  which  catches 
and  entangles  fifh  of  every  kind. 

XXIIT.  This  method  then,  if  managed  with  art, 
for  there  are  fome  flatterers,  who  are  fulforae  and 
furfeiting,  is  fufliciently  eife61uai  and  fecure  to 
pra'^tife  with,  but  is  at  the  fame  time  moil  vile 
and  pernicious,  and  therefore  fliould  never  be  made 
ufe  of,  nor  Ihould  the  truth  ever  be  deviated  from. 

Vol.  I.  K  But 
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But  truth  isdifgufting!  no  matter,  prudence  will 
find  feafonings  to  make  it  palatable ;  and  although 
it  be  true,  that  by  ufing  thefe  means,  an  honed 
man  will  be  longer  in  ingratiating  himfelf  into  the 
good  opinion  of  a  great  perfon,  than  a  fordid  flat- 
terer, ftill,  he  will  in  the  end.  obtain  a  more  folid 
and  lading  eilimation  with  him.     The  firft  thing 
to  be  obferved  by  him,  is  never  to  give  his  opinion 
with  afperity,  nor  ever  to  give  it  at  all  but  at  pro- 
per opportunites.     The  rigidity  of  undeceiving 
people  withrefpe£l  to  their  errors,  fhould  be  foft- 
ened  by  the  gentlenefs  of  refpecl: ;  and  if  reverence 
and  fv/eetnefs  of  manner,  are  ufed  as  vehicles  to 
convey  the  propofition,   they  will  caufe  it  to  be 
well  received.     It  would  be  better  dill,  to  refrain 
intirely  from  doing  what  we  have  jud  mentioned, 
if  you  could  with  propriety  be  excufed  from  fpeak- 
ing  your  fentiments.     Thefe  qualities  were  cele- 
brated by  King  Theodoricus,   in  a  favourite  of 
his :  Sub  genii  nojlri  luce  intrepidus  quidem  ;  fed  re- 
'verenter  adjlabat,  opportune  facitusy  necejJaYie  copi- 
.  ofus,  (Caftodor,  lib.  5.  Epljl,  3.)  In  cafes  that  admit 
of  waiting  for  favourable  opportunities,  be  watch- 
ful and  attentive  to  make  ufe  of  them,  when  the 
mind  of  [he  great  man  is  happily  tempered,  and 
when  he  is  well  difpofed  to  be  undeceived,  and 
to   receive    information  •,     the    choice   of  thefe 
mud  be  confided  to  difcretion,  which  bed  under- 

dands 
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ftands  thefe  matters,   and  is  the  beil  guide  in 
fuch  cafes : 

Sola  viri  inollcs  adiius,  &  tempora  noras* 

XXIV.  In  the  fecond  place,  you  fliould  never, 
in  oppofition  to  the  opinion  of  a  great  man,  be  iliff 
or  pofitive  in  maintaining  your  own  ieniments, 
becaufe  this  is  difficult  to  be  done  without  giving 
offence.  The  philofopher.  Favorinus  anfwered 
wifely  to  fome,  who  blamed  him  for  giving  way 
in  a  difpute  he  had  with  the  Emperor  Adrian, 
by  faying  to  them,  it  was  proper  and  neceifary 
to  give  way  to  a  man  who  com^manded  thirty 
legions. 

XXV.  Thirdly,  you  may  fweeten  the  bitter  of 
truth,  with  a  fpecies  of  engaging  and  modeil:  con- 
defcenfion  ;  which  confifts  more  in  anions,  than 
in  words,  I  mean  that  it  is  contained  in  being 
obfequious,  and  expreffing  by  your  geftures,  a 
difpofition  and  defire  to  pleafe  ;  and  thefe  will 
have  a  notable  effed  in  promoting  attention  to 
your  advice,  becaufe  they  will  create  an  opinion,  ' 
that  the  inflru<ftion  is  the  offspring  of  generous 
fmcerity,  and  not  of  pofitive  pride.  I  would  not 
however  have  it  underftood,  that  the  fubmiffion 
fhould  be  abjedl,  or  favour  of  meannefsof  fpirit; 
but  I  had  almoft  faid,  that  with  refpe^^  to  fupe- 
riors,  fubmiffion  is.  generally  defended  from  the 

K  2  hazard 
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hazard  of  fiich  an  imputation.  Dionyfius,  tyrant 
of  Syracufe,  having  refufed  to  grant  a  requell 
which  was  made  to  him  by  Ariflippus  of  Cyrene, 
he  proftrated  himfelf  at  his  feet,  and  obtained 
what  he  aflced.  Some  people  reprehended  the 
a61ion,  as  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  philofopher  ; 
to  which  Ariflippus  anfwered,  "  Hethatwouldbe 
heard  by  Dionyfius,  muft  apply  his  mouth 
to  his  feet,  for  there  his  ears  are  placed."  The 
faying  was  pleafant,  and  I  won't  determine  whe- 
ther or  not  the  fubmilTion  was  exceiiive. 

XXVI.  I  repeat  my  aflurance^  that  by  ufnig 
thefe  precautions,  the  open  honelt  politician,  will 
obtain  a  much  higher  degrqp  of  eftimation  in  the 
mind  of  a  great  man,  than  the  ily  contemplative 
one.  When  he  arrives  at  convincing  the  perfon 
who  was  before  perfuaded  he  was  able,  that  he  is 
candid  alfo,  he  ftands  on  fure  ground.  In  confe- 
quence  of  his  integrity,  he  may  at  times  experience 
a  few  flights,  but  he  will  ftill  continue  to  pofTefs 
the  confidence  he  has  gained;  as  it  happened  to  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  with  Philip  the  Second, when  he  fent 
the  Duke  to  conquer  Portugal.  The  king,  before 
he  fet  out,  iliewed  him  the  flight  of  refufing  to  let 
him  wait  on  him  to  take  his  leave,  and  at  the  fam.e 
time  confided  to  his  management,  an  enterprize  of 
fuch  importance.  On  the  contrary,  the  flatterer, 
although  he  in  hisordinaryconverfation  and  deport- 
ment, 
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ment,  is  always  pleafant  and  entertaining,  flill  you 
will  perceive,  if  his  fuperior  is  a  wary  man,  tbatfuch 
fort  of  talents  do  not  introduce  him  deep  into  his 
efteem.  Many  people  make  ufe  of  flatterers,  as 
men  who  are  feveriili  ufe  water ;  which  although  it 
may  feem  obnoxious  to  them,  they  gargle  their 
throats  with,  but  do  not  fwallow  it.  Generally 
fpeaking,  and  to  me  the  conclufion  is  infallible, 
that  with  an  equal  fhare  of  talents,  the  good,  can- 
did, faithful,  grateful  man,  who  is  a  lover  of  juf- 
tice  and  equity,  will  make  a  greater  fortune,  and 
with  more  certainty,  than  he  who  is  void  of  thofc 
qualities,  or  poffefled  of  oppofite  ones. 

SEC  T.     VIII. 

XXIX,  But  here  I  find  myfelf  preffed  with  an 
objeclion,  which  is  pretended  to  be  derived  from 
common  experience,  to  wit,  that  nothing  is  feen  in 
the  world  but  perverfe  people  exalted,  and  virtuous 
ones  caft  down  ;  that  flattery  and  deceit  ride  tri- 
umphant ;  and  that  truth  and  candour  lie  groan- 
ing and  oppreiTed.  I  anfwer  firfl,  that  all  this 
feems  more  like  the  voice  of  envy,  than  juft  ob- 
fervation  founded  on  experience.  I  confefs,  that 
you  hear  thefe  complaints  at  every  turn  ;  but  who 
articulates' them?  not  thofe  who  occupy  places,  for 
they  would  hardly  fpeak  againil  themfelves  ;  nei- 
ther do  virtuous  negleded  people  utter  them;  for 

K  '^  they 
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they  are  not  apt  to'goaboutcomplaining, and  trou- 
bling the  world  with  their  difappointments,  neither 
do  thev  fnarl  at^  or  envy  the  honours  conferred  on 
men  in  power,  nor  do  they  compliment  themfelves 
with  being  the  only  people  who  pofTefs  any  degree 
of  merit.  Who  are  thofe  then^  that  find  themfelves 
fo  neglected  ?  none  but  the  bad  and  incapable; 
fuch  who  from  want  of  ability,  and  by  their  bad 
behaviour,  have  made  themfelves  uuworthy  of 
all  attention  *,  thefe  are  the  men,  who  accufe  For- 
tune of  partiality ;  and  the  angry  and  difcontent- 
ed  people  being  very  numerous,  they  make  fuch 
a  noife  with  their  complaints,  that  the  cries  voci- 
ferated from  their  vitiated  breads,  feem  like  the 
clamours  of  all  the  world.  You  may  add  to  this, 
that  as  no  man  who  arrives  at  obtaining  power, 
can  ferve  every  one  he  fees  in  an  inferior  flation, 
but  only  a  few  of  them, all  fuch  then  as  do  not  par- 
take of  his  beneficence,  think  he  has  made  an  unjuft 
didribution  of  his  favours;  like  the  Cafres,  they 
only  worfhip  God  when  he  fends  them  fair  wea- 
ther, and  are  very  angry  with  him  when  they  have 
fcuL  The  very  people  obliged,  are  apt  to  com- 
plain, becaufe  the  favours  beflowed  on  them,  fall 
fhort  of  what  they  expelled,  or  what  they  thought 
themfelves  entitled  to.  I  can  ailert  from  my  own 
experience,  that  having  had  intercourfe  with 
fome  of  thofe  perfons  who  had  been  the  artifans 
of  their  own  fortune,  I  found  them  beyond  com- 

parifcn 
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parifon  better  men,  than  common  fame  had  re- 
prefented  them  to  be. 

XXVIII.  Secondly,  even  though  it  fliould  ap- 
pear true,  that  the  fortunate  virtuous  men  are  but 
few  in  number,  I  anfwer,  nothing  can  be  inferred 
from  thence  to  contradi<51  what  we  have  alTerted. 
If  thofe  are  few  who  have  made  their  fortunes  by 
purfuing  the  paths  of  virtue,  it  is,  becaufe  few  have 
attempted  it  in  that  way.  How  can  many  arrive 
at  a  goal,  which  but  few  have  fet  out  on  their 
rout  to  I  It  is  certain,  that  men  of  fanflity  of 
manners,  or  thofe  who  are  truly  virtuous,  are 
never  folicitous  about  afcending  to  high  ilations. 
They  are  like  the  liars,  none  of  which  attempt 
riling  to  a  fphere  fuperiorto  that  in  which  God  has 
placed  them.  Thofe  who  are  not  bleiTed  with 
fuch  folid  virtue,  but  are  endowed  with  the  talents 
we  have  mentioned  before,  are  the  men  we  are  about 
to  treat  of;  and  I  fay,  that  in  all  countries,  fuch 
men  are  but  few  in  number, though  I  will  venture 
to  afTure  thofe  few,  if  they  will  apply  themfelves, 
that  they  will  fucceed  and  do  their  bufmefs.  Shew 
me  a  fingle  man  of  diftinguifhed  natural  parrs,  and 
of  a  clear  underflanding,  who  is  well  iatentioned,  ' 
and  has  a  firm  and  conflant  heart  i  who  is  courteous, 
faithful,  and  juft;  that  has  not  better'd  his  fortune, 
if  he  has  diligently  endeavoured  at  it.  Many  of 
thefe,  I  mean,  many  in  proportion  to  the  num- 

K  4.  •  ber 
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ber  of  them,  are  fought  by  fortune,  even  when 
they  themfelves  feem  to  flight  her  ;  and  ahhough 
I  may  be  pofiibly  Ihewn  fome  fuch,  who  have 
been  reduced  ;  flill,  for  every  one  of  this  fort 
that  can  be  infianced,  I  will  venture  to  point  out  a 
hundredcrooked  left-handed  politicians, whohave 
been  brought  to  poverty  and  mifery,  by  their 
frauds_,  little  tricks,  and  mean  cunning. 

XXIX.  But  I  have  not  mentioned  all,  for  I  am 
firmly  perfuaded,  that  you  will  rarely  meet  with 
a  man,  to  whom  virtue  has  not  been  of  ufe,  even 
in  point  of  temporal  convenience  ;  becaufe,  if  the 
fyflem  of  government,  and  the  men  in  power  are 
favourable  to  him,  he  is  raifed;  if  indifferent,  he  is 
refpecled;  if  adverfe,he  isatleafiinothated;  even 
when  the  Hate  is  inflam'd  by  fa 61  ions,  the  oppo- 
fite  part}^  if  in  power,  although  they  do  not  confide 
employments  to  him,  confider  him  as  an  exception 
to  their  refentment.  There  never  was  feen  in  the 
world  a  furor,  equal  to  that  of  the  Sicilians,  when 
in  their  famous  vefpers,  they  cut  the  throats  of 
the  French  ;  nor  was  there  ever  any  nation  fo  ir- 
ritated againft  another;  for  tbeir  barbarity,  car- 
ried them  to  rip  open  the  bellies  of  all  the  Sici- 
lian women  they  fafpe(5led  were  with  child  by 
Frenchmen.  In  this  horrible  maffacre,  they  did  not 
[pare  one  of  that  nation  who  fell  into  their  hands, 
except  William  de  Porceleto,  governor  of  tlie 
•  dillria 
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diftriftof  Calatafima,  who  was  protedled  from  the 
general  rage,  by  the  fame  of  his  goodnefs.  So 
certain  is  it,  that  the  temple  of  virtue  is  the  only 
afylum  of  public  fafety. 

XXX.  The  noife  and  clamour  that  men  of 
great  abilities  are  neglected,  and  lie  hid  in  corners, 
is  a  mere  fable;  and  if  they  do  not  voluntarily  hide 
themfelves,  totally  void  of  truth,  or  if  this  is  not 
the  cafe,  they  are  negle£led,becaufe  to  their  great 
talents,  there  are  annexed  great  defeds.  I  have 
gone  about  and  feen  the  world,  but  to  this  day, 
have  notobferved  a  man  of  diflinguiflbed  abilities, 
(who  was  not  blemiftied  with  glaring  defedls,) 
flighted  and  difregarded;  however,  as  we  ought 
in  every  inftance  to  fpeak  the  truth,  the  efleem 
for  him,  has  not  always  been  in  proportion  to 
his  degree  of  merit.  Some  maintain  an  oppofite 
fentiment  to  that  we  have  been  advancing,  but 
if  you  attend  to  them,  they  do  not  fo  much  com- 
plain of  other  peoples  flights  and  difappoint- 
ments  as  of  their  own.  With  their  tongues, 
they  lament  that  men  of  talents  are  defpifed  ;  in 
reality,  they  only  grieve  that  thofe  are  defpifed 
who  are  void  of  them,  which  are  themfelves ;  and 
under  the  pretence  of  zeal  for  the  public  good, 
they  vent  their  own  private  fpleen.  It  is  the 
vulgar  artifice  of  people  of  extreme  incapacity 
to  cenfure  the  partial  diflribution  of  favours,  and 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  if  one  of  thefe  cen- 
furers  ever  afcended  to  what  he  afpired  at,    he 

immediately 
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immediately  approved  of  all  thofe  meafures  of 
government,  which  he  had  before  .clamoured 
againfl:;  from  whence  it  may  be  inferred,  that  all 
the  merit  he  before  lamented  to  have  been  trod- 
den under  foot,  he  confidered  as  centered  and 
collefled  together  in  his  own  perfon,  I  have 
feen  fome  unworthy  men  exalted,  but  do  not  re- 
member an  inftance  of  a  great  man  without  fpot 
ever  having  been  defpifed  or  contemned. 

SECT.    IX. 

XXXI.  It  Is  now  time  for  us  to  treat  of  the 
inconvenience  of  low  policy.  The  celebrated 
Bacon,  calls  it  the  afylum  of  thofe,  who  for  want 
of  talents,  are  incapable  of  purfuing  the  fublime 
path  of  heroic  policy :  ^idfi  quis  ad  huncjiidicUy 
&  d'lfcretionis  gradum  afcendere  non  vale  at,  ei  relin- 
qiiitur  tanqiiam  titfifflnnim^  ut  fit  rectus  (^  diffumi- 
lator  (de  Inter »  rer.  cap,  6. J.  This  maxim,  coin- 
cides with  that  which  Plutarch  cites  of  the  Ge- 
neral Lyfander.  The  Lacedemonians  remon- 
ftrated  vvith  him,  that  on  account  of  his  little  faith 
and  trulh,  he  degenerated  from  Hercules  whom 
they  boafted  being  the  defcendants  of.  To  which 
he  anfwered  wittily,  alluding  to  the  habit  Hercules 
ufed  to  wear,  that  for  want  of  the  Ikin  of  a  lion, 
he  was  obliged  to  make  ufj  of  the  fl^in  of  a  fox. 

XXXII. 
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XXXil.  There  are  different  degrees  of  low  po- 
licy, fome  of  which,  are  worfe  than  others.  The 
fird:,  is  that  of  diffimulation  and  craft.  The  fe- 
cond,  is  that  of  falfe  appearances  and  lying.  The 
third,  is  that  of  wickednefs  and  infolence.  The 
firfl,  if  it  does  not  come  in  contadb  with  the  line 
of  the  fecond,  is  in  the  moral  indifferent;  but  it  is 
very  difficult  to  purfue  a  courfe  of  craft  and  re- 
ferve,  without  being  under  the  occaiional  necef- 
lity  of  telling  many  lies ;  becaufe  if  a  man  is 
preffed  with  queftions,  lilence,  by  being  unfa- 
vourably interpreted  with  refpe£l  to  the  per- 
fon  queftioned,  is  equivalent  to,  or  makes  as 
much  againil  him,  as  a  pofitive  anfwer  ;  and  the 
gift  of  being  ready  in  thefe  freights  with  an  inge- 
nious come  off,  is  beftowed  on  very  few  people. 

XXXIII.  An  habitual  diffimulation  proceeds, 
partly  from  a  defe£l  in  the  underftanding,  and 
partly  from  the  natural  talents  being  vitiated. 
Thofe  who  cannot  diflinguifh  when  it  is  proper  to 
obfervefilence,  nor  when  it  is  requifite,  and  when 
hazardous,  to  be  open  and  explicit;  upon  a  fhort 
refleclion,  either  decide  upon  keeping  filence  to- 
tally ;  or  elfe  on  all  occafions,  never  to  venture 
more  than  a  very  diminutive  explanation  ;  like 
blind  people,  who  even  when  they  are  walking 
on  plain  ground,  for  fear  of  ffipping,  proceed 
with  great  caution.  This  in  fome,  is  m^ore  the 
^ffe£l  of  pufiUanimJty  than  the  want  of  reflection, 

although 
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although  they  always   mix  one  with'  the  other; 
but  be  that  as  it  wi'l,  they  lead  but  a  weary  and 
iinpleafant  life ;  for  wearing  a  padlock  continnaly 
on  the  lips,  is  the  fame  thing, as  living  with  a  heart 
which  is  everimprifoned.     Such  people,  are  ever 
in  dread  that  the  fecrets  of  their  breads  fhculd  be 
laid  open^or  elfe,that  fome  words  which  they  have 
made  ufe  of,  have  already  difcovered  them.  They 
are  deflltute  of  the  jcomfort  of  unbofoming  to  a 
friend,  becaufe  all  pufillanimous  people  are  dif- 
truftful  and  fufpicious,  theyfcarce  think  any  man 
fmcere  in  friendihip,  or  fafe  to  put  confidence  in  ; 
they  alfo  make   themfelves  unpleafant   and  dif- 
gutling  companions,  -becaufe  they  make  a  myf- 
tery  of  every  thing  ;  and  the  reciprocal  commu- 
nication of  fouls,  being  the  fweeteft  correfpond- 
ence  among  men^they  are  unhappy, becaufe  they 
cannot  tafte  of  this  blifs ;  and  they  are  difagree- 
able,  becaufe  as  far  as  it  depends  on  them,  they 
deprive  other   people  of  that  happinefs.     We 
may  add  to  this;  that  no  prudent  perfon  confides 
in  him  who  has   confidence  in  no  one;  becaufe 
fuch  a  man,  is  ever   fufpecled  o^  judging  othsr 
people  by  himfelf.     It  alfo  happens,  that  in  con- 
fequence  of  his  not  communicating  his  deligns  to 
any  one,  thofe  aiTord  him  no  afTiflancc,  who  might 
either  be  difpofed,  or  have  it  in  their  powder  to 
ferve  him,  for  want  of  being  acquainted  with 
what   he  aims  at.     This  was  the   cafe  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  although  a,  daring  warrior,  was  a  timid 

politician. 
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politician.  His  intention  was  the  fame  as  Ccgfar's, 
that  is,  to  rule  the  republic  with  an  abfolute  fway. 
Caefarfucceeded  in  hisfcheme,  becaufe he  attempt- 
ed the  thing  openly.  Pompey,  by  hiding  his  de- 
signs from  his  moll  aiTecrionate  friends,  who  were 
nmnerous ;  and  by  ufing  occult  artifices,  and  en« 
deavouring  to  diflurb  the  republic,  in  order  that 
it  might  fall  fpontaneoufly  into  his  hands,  mified 
his  aim ;  becaufe  his  friends^eing  ignorant  of 
what  he  intended,  knew  not  how  to  apply  their 
influence  in  amfling  him.  Tacitus  comparing  him 
with  Marius  and  Sylla,  fays.  Occult ior  non  melior. 
For  all  thefe  reafons,  it  appears  very  difficult,  for 
men  who  are  exceedingly  deceitful  to  better 
their  fortunes.  At  lead,  they  will  hardly  ever 
owe  their  doing  it  to  their  genius. 

SECT.     X. 

XXXV.  The  dealers  in  fidfe  pretences,  and 
the  men  of  cunning,  compofe  the  vulvar  of  a 
court,  and  are  the  moft  numerous  part  of  popula- 
tion in  the  political  world;  but  they  who  a^  upon 
thefe  principles,  follow  a  very  dangerous  tracl, 
although  it  is  the  mofl  beaten.  Their  deceptions 
arefo  manifold,  thatnotwithftanding  art  and  for- 
tune Ihould  confpire  to  hide  them,  it  is  next  to 
impofTible  that.fome  will  not  appear.  A  fabric 
built  on  falfe  ground,  without  the  wind  overturn- 
ing it,  will  fall  of  itfeif.     When  a- lying  genius 

is 
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is  once  found  out,  the  lead  inconvenience  confe- 
quent  on  the difcoverv  is,  his  never  being  believed 
any  more.  Tiberius,  on  account  of  his  having 
been  fo  often  detefled  in  falfehoods,  was  not  cre- 
dited, even  when  he  fpoke  the  truth:  Vero  quoque, 
&  honejio  fidern  demiffity  fays  Tacitus. 

XXXV.  Not  only  lies  deteded  are  unfortu- 
nate, but  they  arWikewife  fometimes  fo,  on  ac- 
count of  their  being  thought  true ;  for  in  this  cafe, 
they  produce  an  efFecl,  quite  oppofite  to  the  pur- 
pofe  they  were  intended  to  anfvver.  Nero  wanted 
to  murder  his  mother  Agrippina  in  fuch  a  manner, 
that  her  death  (liould  appear  accidental,  and  not 
defign'd.  For  this  purpofe,  he  caufed  a  fhip  in 
which  Agrippina  was  to  embark,  to  be  conftrudled 
fo  artfully,  that  the  part  where  his  mother  was  to 
be  lodged,  could  be  eafily  feparated  from  the  other, 
and  let  the  unfortunate  Frincefs  drop  into  the  Sea. 
The  purpofe  was  not  anfwered,  becaufe  the  part 
did  not  feparate  as  was  intended,  but  only  open'd, 
fo  as  to  caufe  great  dread  of  fliipwreck  in 
thofe  of  the  party.  Aceronia,  a  lady  who  at- 
tended Agrippina,  when  the  alarm  happened, 
ran  out  and  called  aloud  for  affiftance,  faying,  (he 
was  Agrippina,  the  mother  of  the  Emperor.  The 
darknefs  of  the  night  favoured  the  deceit,  and 
thofe  who  knew  Nero's  intenuon,  believing  ihe 
was  Agrippina,  came  quickly  to  her ;  not  with  a 
defign  to  afriil,  but  to  demolifli  the  unfortunate 

Aceronia, 
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Aceronia,  which  they  did,  upon  a  fuppofition 
that  they  were  doing  an  agreeable  piece  of  fervice 
to,  Nero. 

XXXVL  Lying,  is  proper  and  natural  tobafe 
and  ambitious  people,  who  by  mixing  flattery 
with  their  lies,  become  vile  and  contemptible  to 
the  laft  degree ;  and  their  doing  this,  makes  them 
the  flaves  of  all  mankind.    Th^fubmit  to  every 
one,  and  humble  themfelves  to  Wry  one,  and  treat 
all  the  world  as  their  mailers ;  fome  becaufe  they 
fhould  do  them  fervice,  and  others  becaufe  they 
iliould  not  injure  them  -,  like  the  favages  of  Vir- 
ginia, who  not  only  wor(hip  the  flars  becaufe  they 
give  them  light,  and  promote  fertility,  but  they 
worfhip  all  they  fear  likewife  ;  not  only  the  devil 
whom  they  moll  dread,  but  aifo  fire,  clouds,  horfes, 
and  great  guns  are  venerated  as  deities  by  them. 
They  have  work  enough  upon  their  hands  who 
ferve  fo  many  mailers,  for  over  and  above  the 
labour  which  liars  find  in  obeying  fuch  a  number 
'  of  directors,  they  are  alarm'd  and  fatigu'd  with 
the  rifques  they  run,  for  their  practices  of  de- 
ceiving being  once  difcover'd,  all  mankind  abhor 
them. 

S  E  C  T.    XI. 

XXXVIL  We  come  now  to  the  quinteffence 
of  the  venom  of  ambition,  to  thofe  pefls  of  fo- 
ciety,  abandoned  politicians ;  to  thofe  concealed 

Atheifls, 
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Atheifts,  thofe  devils  in  difguife,  who  without  the 
leaft  fcruple  to  attain  their  bafe  purpoles,  pradlife 
the  moft  deformed  vices ;  who  to  lay  their  hands 
on  benefits,  fet  their  feet  on,  and  trample  upon 
the  laws ;  who  with  the  fine  accomplifhments,  of 
perjury,  ingratitude,  and  treachery,  are  galant- 
ing  fortune  night  and  day.  Thefe,  of  all  politi- 
cians are  the  moft  blind,  becaufe  the  road  by 
which  they  thin^o  arrive  at  happinefs  and  ho- 
nour, leads  then^ire^lly  to  misfortune  and  dif- 
grace.  Who,  by  fuch  fort  of  means,  was  ever  made 
happy  ?  Machiavei  himfelf,  the  grand  mafter  of 
this  infernal  policy,  palTed  the  lafl  years  of  his 
life  in  extreme  mifery  ;  and  he  would  long  be* 
fore  his  diffolution  happened  have  died  on  a 
gibbet,  if  he  had  not  denied  in  the  torture,  his 
participation  in  the  confpiracy  againft  the  family 
of  the  Medicis.  If  one  or  two,  have  happened  to 
raife  themfelves  by  the  dint  of  wicked  practices, 
their  elevation  may  be  compared  to  that  of  Simon 
Magus,  who  was  lifted  up,  that  his  legs  might 
be  crufhed  to  pieces  with  his  fall.  Sejanus, 
in  confequence  of  a  fimilarity  in  their  habits 
and  difpofitions,  gained  fuch  a  degree  of  favour 
with  Tiberius,  and  came  to  have  fuch  an  afcen- 
dant  over  him,  that  he  dire(n:ed  and  control'd  him 
with  an  abfolute  fway.  And  what  did  all  thefe 
fmiies  of  fortune  end  in?  Nothing  more, than  that 
no  culprit  was  ever  put  to  death  with  greater 
ignominy.     Petroniu3  Arbiter,  by  flattering  the 

lafcivious 
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lafclvious  difpofition  of  Nero,  arrived  at  being 
fuperintendant  of  his  turpitudes,  or  regulator  of 
his  brutalities;  fo  that  in  all  which  related  to 
criminal  pleafures,  the  Prince  obeyed  his  fubjedi; 
nor  would  he  tafte  of  any  thing,  but  what  Pe- 
tronius  prefcribed;  notwithftanding^  which,  the 
criterion  arrived,  when  Nero  condemned  him  to 
death ;  which  Petronius  anticipated,  by  opening 
his  veins.  It  Is  very  remarkable^y|at  out  of  all  the 
people  Nero  moft  hated,  Senec^was  the  lall  who 

^  died  by  his  order.  The  arm  of  the  Prince,  was  re- 
llrained  by  the  virtue  of  the  philofopher,  notwith- 
{landing  that  fame  virtue  made  thePrince's  life  un- 
pleafant,  and  was  an  irkfome  monitor  to  him;  and 
after  all,  the  philofopher  did  not  die  without  a 

"  crime,  for  he  was  privy  to  the  confpiracy  of  Pifon. 

f1  If  virtue  enjoysthefe  immunities  under  badPrinces^ 
what  may  it  not  expe£l  from  good  ones? 

XXXVIII.  It  would  be  ftrange  delirium  in  hint 
who  is  making  war  again  ft  heaVen,  to  expect, 
the  flats  Ihould  be  favourable  to  his  defigns.  A 
Frenchman, reminding  an  Engliihman  of  the  time, 
when  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth,-  the  Englilh 
were  almoft  abfolute  mailers  of  France,  faid  fneer- 
ingly  tohim,  '^  When  do  you  think  you  (hall  return 
again  to  be  Lords  of  our  kingdom  r"  to  which  the 
Englifhman  made  him  this  admirable  reply.  When 
your  iniquities  ftoall  be  greater  than  curs.  Little 
Vol.  L  L  -       dif- 
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different  from  this  was  the  faying  of  Agiflans-j. 
who  (when  Tifaphernes  finding  himfeU  fnperior 
in  force,  in  violation  of  the  peace  he  had  fworn 
to  obferve,  began  hofliUties,)  fpoke  thus :  /  am 
*very  happy  at  this  events  hecaufe  tifaphernes  by  his 
perfidy^  has  engaged  the  Gods  on  my  fide.  The 
iifue  was,  that  Agiflaus  came  off  triumphant^ 
and  Tifaphernes  loft  the  battle  and  his  life. 

XXXIX.  ||ft  to  illuilratc  how  much  God 
takes  part  with  the  enemies  of  him,  who  hopes 
to  fucceed  in  his  undertakings,  by  violating  the 
oaths  fworn  by  his  holy  name,  there  is  not  a  more 
memorable  infiance  in  hiftory,  than  may  be  feen 
in  the  cafe  of  Ladiflaus  the  fourth,  king  of  Hun- 
gary.   This  Prince,  after  gaining  fome  vidlories,. 
agreed  upon  a  truce  with  Amurat  the  Second f 
but  in  a  fliort  time  afterwards,  inftigated  by  the 
indifcreet  zeal  of  the  Pontifical  legate,  he  began; 
the  war  afreOi:  Worldly  policy  taught  him,  that 
the  opportunity  was  favourable,  as  the  Turks  had 
not  recovered  from  the  condernation  of  their 
late  defeats.   Ladiflaus  had  excellent  troops,  and 
for  his  General,  John  Huniades,  who  was  efteemed 
the  mofl:  ilvillful  warrior  the  world  knew  in  that 
age.  They  came  to  a  battle,  which  in  the  begin- 
ning, was  much  in  favour  of  the  Hungarians. 
Amurat,  when  he  faw  his  troops  ready  to  betake 
themfelves  to  flight,  drew  out  from  his  bofom 
7  the 
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the  inilrument  containing  the  truce,  which  La- 
diflaus  had  fworn  to  obferve;  and  lifting  his  eyes 
to  heaven,  in  a  loud  voice,  addreil'ed  our  Saviour, 
in  words  to  this  efFe6t :  Jefus  Cbrift,  if  thou  art 
the  true  God,  as  the  Chrijlians  believe  you  to  be^ 
chajiife  the  affront  offered  to  you  by  thefe  people ^  in 
breaking  a  truce,  which  they  have  fworn  by  thy  holy 
name  to  keep  facred\  and  v^onderful  to  relate^  at 
this  inilant  the  gale  of  fortune  y -er'd  about,  the 
Mahometans  defeated  the  ChriflTans  with  a  bloody 
flaughter,  and  to  compieat  the  whole,  Ladillaus 
himfelf  was  among  the  llain : 

Dfcite  juffitia?n  mGnitiy  ^  no?i  tcmnere  Divos, 


S  E  G  T.     XL 

XL.  One  of  the  mod  common  effe^is  of  infa- 
mous policy,  isj  the  author's  own  maxims  being 
often  turned  upon,  and  brought  to  militate 
again  ft  himfelf.  Jeroboam.,  when  the  kingdom 
of  Ifrael  was  divided,  having  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  the  ten  tribes,  fpun,  as  it  appeared  to  Wm,  a 
inoft  exquifite  nne  thread  of  policy;  for  obferv- 
ing,  that  from  a  religious  motive,  the  hearts  of 
.his  fubje<^s  were  attached  to  the  Temple  of  Je* 
rufalem;  and  that,  if  he  could  not  feparate  th^m 
from  the  Jews  in  point  of  Woriliip,  he  was  not 
fecure  in  the  pofTeflion  of  his  portion  of  the  em- 

L  2  pirej 
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pire;  he  raifed  two  idols, and  infifted  the  ten  tribes 
{hould  worfhip  them,forfaking  the  true  God,  wh© 
was  vvorlhiped  in  the  Temple  of  Jerufalem;  but 
this  keen  piece  of  policy,  as  we  read  in  the  Book 
of  Kings,  was  the  very  caufe,  whieh  deprived  his 
poflerity  of  the  fuceeffion  to  the  crown;  his  fon 
Nadab  in  confequence  of  it,  having  lofl  the  king- 
dom and  his  life  by  the  hands  of  the  rebellious 
General  BaaiTa.  In  the  death  which  the  Tews 
infli6l!ed  on  our  Saviour,  they  pretended,  that 
political  precaution  made  it  neceflary  they  (hould 
deprive  him  of  life,  for  otherwife,  the  Romans 
would  demolifh  them  for  having  acknowledged 
any  other  King  but  Casfar;  but  for  their  having 
carried  this  curfed  maxim  into  execution,  heaven 
ordained  as  their  punifiiraent,  that  thefe  very 
P\.oraans,  ihould  afterwards  be  the  people  to 
deflroy  them. 

XLl.  Thus  Providence  difpofes,  that  the  very 
fame  means  which  Machiavilian  politicians  apply 
for  their  exaltation,  or  their  fecurity,  become  the 
inftruments  of  their  deftrudtion.  Haman,  is  hang'd 
on  the  fame  gallows,  which  he  prepared  for  Mor- 
dccai.  Perillus,  is  burnt  in  the  fame  brazen  ox, 
which  he  fabricated  to  indulge  the  cruelty  of 
Phalaris.  Callipus,  tyrant  of  Sicily,  has  his  throat 
cut  by  the  fame  knife,  with  which  he  took  away 
the  life  of  the  generous  Dion.    Ifaac  Aaron,  a 

Greek 
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Creek  by  nation,  whofe  eyes  were  put  out  by 
order  of  the  Emperor  Emanuel  Comenus,  as  a 
punifhment  for  his  evil  deeds,  afterwards  advifed 
the  ufurper  Adronicus,  not  only  to  put  out  the 
eyes  of  bis  enemies,  but  to  cut  their  tongues  out 
alfo  ;  becaufe,  that  after  being  deprived  of  their 
fight,  they  could  do  mifchief  with  their  tongues. 
The  Emperor  Ifaac  Angelo,  fucceeded  Androni- 
Cus,  and  ordered,  that  the  tongue  of  the  infamous 
counfellor  who  had  before  loft  his  eyes,  fhould  be 
cut  out  likewife.  Perrin,  Captain  General  of  Ge« 
neva,  the  great  perfecutor  of  the  Catholics,  when 
in  the  year  1535}  that  republic  changed  their  reli- 
gion, caufed  the  ftone  of  the  great  altar  in  the  Ca- 
thedral tobetranfported  to  the  place  ef  execution, 
that  it  might  ferve  as  a  fcaffold  to  difpatch  de- 
linquents on  ;  and  father  Maimburgus,   in  his 
Hiftory  of  Calvinifm,  tells  us,  that  the  blood  of 
Perrin,  who  was  beheaded  for  his  crimes,  was 
the  firft  which  ftained  the  ftone.  Thamas  Crom-  « 
well,  whom  Kenry  the  Eighth,  when  he  efe£led 
himfelf  into  head  of  the  Englifh  church,  confti- 
tuted  his  fupreme  vicar  in  all  ecclefiaftical  matters, 
was  a  man  extremely  falfe,  cruel,  and  avaricious. 
To  furniQi  pretences  for  perfecuting  the  ecclefi' 
aftics,  that  he  might  enrich  himfelf  with  their 
fpoils,  he  prevailed  on  Henry  to  make  that  moft 
iniquitous  law,  that  fentences  of  death,  and  con- 
fifcations,  pronounced  on  people  for  high  treafon,  • 

L  3  fhould 
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fliould  be  good  and  valid,  although  they  had  not 
been  heard  in  their  defence;  but  Cromwell  hini- 
felf,  was  the  firfl  man  this  law  was  put  in  prac- 
tice againi't;  Henry  having  caufed  him  4:0  be 
beheaded,  without  his  being  heard  or  permitted 
to  make  any  defence  : 

~° Nee  lex  eft  cequior  llla^ 

JJt  necis  artifices  arte  -perirent  fua» 

XLII.  Finally,  and  to  fum  up  the  whole,  if 
wc  fearch  hidory,  we  fi^all  hardly  find  one 
among  a  thoufand  of  thofe  politicians,  who  have 
fought  to  exalt  themfelves  by  means  of  wicked 
arts  and  pradices,  that  have  not  come  to  an 
unhappy  end.  Thus  it  has  ever  been  till  this 
time,  and  fo  it  will  ever  conunue  to  be  from 
henceforward.  What  blindnefs  then  is  it,  to  per- 
fevere  in  following  a  path,  by  purfuing  whichj> 
you  can  only  by  a  miracle  of  chance  avoid  a 
precipice?  What  can  this  be  but  delirium,  the 
infallible  fymptom  of  the  fever  of  ambition? 
x^vhich  is  a  flame  that  cannot  burn  with  violence 
in  any  man,  without  his  being  afFeded  with  a 
phrenfy  of  the  brain. 

SEC  T.    XIII. 

XLllI.  All  we  have  faid  of  policy,  as  it  relates 
to  private  people,  may  be  applied  to  princes,  or 
iuperiors,  who  govern  every  kind  of  flate;  and 

With 
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With  refced  to  thefe  alfo,  the  divifion  of  policy 
inio  the  high  and  the  low,  is  apt  and  proper,  as 
the  firfl  is  fecure,  and  the  fecond  hazardous  in 
them,  in  the  fame  proportion,  which  it  is  with 
refpe(51:  to  fubjefts  or  pri^te  men.    Any  ruler 
whatever,  "who  is  endued  with  the  three  virtues, 
«f  prudence,  juftice,  and  fortitude,  will  be  a  fin- 
gular  good  politician,  without  ever  having  read 
any  of  thofe  books,  which  treat  of  reafons  of  ftate. 
The  true  arts  of  governing,  are,  to  chufe  fuch  mi- 
fiifters  as  are  wife  and  upright,  to  reward  merit, 
and  to  punifii  crimes ;  to  watch  over,  and  attend 
to  the  intereft  of  the  public,  and  to  be  faithful 
in  promifes.  By  thefe  means,  the  refpeft,  the  love, 
and  the  obedience  of  fubje<fts,  will  be  much  more 
effedlually  fecured,  than  by  all  that  compound  far- 
rago of  political  fubtiltifis,  called  reafons  of  flate; 
a  myftery,  depoiited  in  the  minds  of  privy  coun- 
fellors,  which,  as  if  it  was  a  mod:  facred  thing, 
they  never  fuiTer  to  be  totally  difplayed;  nor  ever 
to  go  forth  to  the  public,  unlefs  covered  with  a 
thick  veil ;  and  is  for  the  mod  part,  no  more  than 
a  ridiculous  phantom,  or  vain  idol,  which  under 
the  title  of  a  Deity,  they  exhibit  for  the  adora- 
tion of  th€  ignorant  vulgar.    E.eafon  of  Hate,  is 
the  univerfal  agitator,   or  primum  mobile  of  a 
kingdom,  and  is  the  reafon  for  every  thing,  with- 
out being  the  reafon  of  any  thing.  If  it  is  asked, 
why  was  fuch  a  thing  done,  the  anfwer  is,  for 

L  4  reafons 
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reafons  of  flate ;  very  well,  but  why  was  fuch 
another  thing  omitted  to  be  done,  why  for  rea- 
fons of  ftate  alfo.  Would  it  not  be  better  to  fay, 
it  was  done  becaufe  juftice  required  it,  or  becaufe 
religion,  clemency,  or  fome  moral  virtue  di£lated 
the  doing  it  ?  The  reafon  of  the  dire6lions  of  a 
minifler  to  his  inferiors,  in  all  matters,  is,  that 
they  are  the  King's  commands.  The  reafon  why 
a  Prince  orders  any  thing  to  be  done,  fliould  be 
this,  and  this  only,  becaufe  the  commandments 
and  laws  of  God,  require  it;  for  a  Prince  in  ^ 
mdre  rigorous  fenfe,  is  the  minifter  of  God,  than 
his  fubiilterns  are  minifters  to  him. 

XLIV.  If  we  are  to  underiland,  that  reafon 
•f  ilate  means  political  prudence,  why  not  call  it 
by  that  name?  becaufe  the  phrafe  political  pru- 
dence, implies  or  lignifies  a  moral  virtue,  but  the 
term,  reafon  of  Hate,  we  don't  know  the  mean- 
ing of.  This  exprefTion,  ragioni  dijlato^  took  its 
rife  in  Italy,  but  it  does  not  feem^  as  if  they  en- 
tertained a  high  veneration  for  it  there,  fmce  we 
are  told,  that  the  holy  Pontif  Pius,  could  not 
bear  to  hear  it  mentioned;  and  was  ufed  to  fay, 
that  reafons  of  flare  were  the  inventions  of  per- 
verfe  men,  and  the  very  reverfe  of  religion  and 
the  moral  virtues.  It  was  obfervable,  that  Pope 
Pius,  in  no  cafe  flood  in  need  of  thefe  political 
fubtilties;  for  without   th?ir  aid,  he  was  not 

,  only 
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only  a  great  faint,  but  a  diftinguifti'd  and  exem? 
plary  ruler. 

XLV.  It  was  a  remark  of  the  celebrated  Bacon^ 
that  the  mod  defirable  governments  which  the 
church  has  in  all  times  experienced,  were  under 
thofe  Popes,  who  having  pafled  the  greateft  part 
of  their  lives  in  monafteries,  were  reputed  igno- 
rant of  political  bufmefs ;  and  that  thefe  made 
excellent  Princes,  and  recommended  themfelvesf 
much  more  to  the  good  opinion  of  pofterity,  by 
their  wife  regulations,  than  thofe,  who  had  been 
bred  in  the  fchools,  and  had  exercifed  themfelves 
all  their  lives,  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs;  inftancing  as  examples  of  the  truth  of 
this  alTertion,  Pius  V.  and  Sextus  V.  who  both 
reign 'd  in  the  fame  age :  Imo  convertamus  oculos 
ad  regimen  pontificiujii  ac  nominatim  Pij  V.  vel 
Sixti  V.  nqflro  faculoy  qui  fub  initiis  habiti  funt 
pro fr at er cults  rerurn  imperitis,  inveniemufque  aEid 
paparum  ejus  generis  ?nagis  ejfe  folere  piemorabilia, 
quam  eorum,  qui  in  negotiis  civilibus,  &*  principum 
aulis  enutriii  ad  papatum  afcenderint  (Lib.  i,  de 
Augjnent.  Scient,)  This  tefliraony  to  the  truth, 
is  given  by  a  Calvinifh  Heretic,  although  ab- 
ftrafted  from  his  religion,  he  was  in  every  fenfe 
^  great,  and  moft  enlightened  man,  and  one,  who 
was  not  more  remarkable  for  his  incomparable 
jalents,  than  for  his  candour  and  ingenuity. 

XLVI. 
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XLVL    The  reafon  he  gives  why  the  Popes, 
who  before  their  elevation  to  the  throne,  had 
lived  in  holy  retirement,  excelled  in  the  mode 
and  goodnefs  of  their  government,  thofe,  who 
before  their  rife,  had  always  been  exercifed  in 
public  bufmefs,  entitles  him  to  the  appellations 
we  have  jufl  beftowed  on  him.    He  fays,  the 
want  of  civil  inflruftion  in  thofe  PontiiFs^  was 
more  than  compenfated  for  by   thei*r  virtues ; 
becaufe  Princes,  who  foilovv  fleadily,  the  plain 
and  fafe  road  of  religion^  ]iirtice,  and  the  other 
moral  virtues^  readily  and  expertis.v  without  the 
aid  of  ftudied  policy,  put  in  train,  and  difpatch 
all  forts  of  bufmefs  rhat  nny  occur  to  them. 
They  are  found  and  roUiil  fouls,  who  huve  no 
more  occafion  for  civil  artSj  tlian  men  who  are 
healthy,  and  bleffed  wuh  good  conilitvitions  have 
for  phyfic*    In  eo  tamen  ahunde  fii  cornpenfatio^ 
quod  per  tuiwn^  tlanumque  iter  rcligioni ' ,  ju/liiiiSy 
bonejlatis,  virtittumque  morcJAum,  f-rQirpie^  eft  que 
expedile    Ineedanly    quam    viain^    qui   conjianter 
tenuerinty   illis  alteris   reiuedlis    non   magis  indi^ 
gebunt^  quam  corpus  fanim  mdicina. 

XLVI.  I  almofl  blufh,  that  a  Hrretic  il^ould 
talk  in  this  (train,  when  among  th^  Catholics, 
we  find  fo  many  poliilcians  who  abound  in  very 
different  maxims.    But  the  cafe  is,  that  the  fub^. 

tilties 
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tiltics  and  artifices  which  compofe  what  is  com- 
monly called  v/orldly  policy,  are  a  fort  of  re- 
medies, which  lickly  fouls  only,  ftand  in  need 
of.  A  vicious  government,  which  he  who  has 
the  management  of^  turns  and  winds  to  anfwer 
his  private  purpofes,  cannot  exu1:  without  the 
help  of  fuch  medicaments,  which  may  with  as 
much  propriety  be  called  drugs,  as  thofe  that 
are  fold  in  an  apothecary's  fhop.  But  a  found 
ucderfranding,  endued  and  juflly  tempered 
with  the  four  elemental  qualities,  of  prudence, 
jufcice,  fonitude,  and  fobriety,  with  only  the 
affiftance  of  thefe  virtues,  will,  without  the 
fuccour  of  other  arts,  and  without  embarralf- 
ment,  furmount  all  the  difficulties  that  can 
occur  in  government. 

XLVII.  And  lince  Bacon  has  mentioned 
him,  let  us  take  a  curfory  view  of  the  reign 
of  Sextus  the  Vth.  This  fpirit,  fo  truly  in- 
comparable, that  it  feems  as  if  God  had  formed 
him  for  the  purpofe  of  governing  the  whole 
world;  in  whom,  the  magnanimity  of  Casfar, 
the  prudence  of  Auguftus,  and  the  juftice  of 
Trajan  were  joined,  and  who,  in  thefe  virtues, 
even  excelled  them;  in  a  few  months  after  his 
mounting  the  throne,  had  gained  the  refpe^l:  of 
all  the  Princes  of  Europe,  and  had  put  the 
V/hole  ecclefiaftical  ftate  in  better  order,   and 

under 
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under  better  regulation,  than  it  had  been  known 
to  be  bleffed  with  or  enjoy,  for  many  antecedent 
ages.   Thefts,  cheating,  murders,  fubornations, 
and  licentious  infolence,  were  fo  effectually  rooted 
out    and  banilhed  from   that   great   city,   that 
it  never  till  then,  could  with  fo  much  propriety 
be  called  Holy  Rome.    All  dread  of  extordon 
and  injuflice  was  loft,  and  nobody  feared,  only 
God  and  the  Pope ;  and  as  Gregory  Leti  tells 
us,  m  his  Hiflory  of  Sextus,  women,  and  other 
defencelefs  perfons,  could  walk  the  ftreets  at  all 
hours  of  the  night,  as  fafely,  as  they  could  walk 
in  the  cloifters  of  a  Capuchin  Convent.  In  the  five 
years  which  he  reigned,  he  embellifhed  Rome  with 
Kiany  noble  edifices,  and  left  the  treafury  fome 
millions  richer  than  he  found  it.   I  alk  now,  by 
what  political  arts,  and  what  ingenious  devices, 
he  performed  all  thefe  wonders?  He  knew  np 
arts,  fave  thofe  of  an  indefatigable   vigilance 
and  attention  to  the  concerns  of  government; 
a  fervent  zeal  for  the  public  good,  and  an  unal- 
terable reftitude  and  juftice.    I  cannot  tell,  whe- 
ther what  has  been  fo  much  rumoured  about 
Sextus  having  put  on  falfe  appearances  before 
his  advancement  to  the  throne,  be  true,  but  I 
believe  it  is  not ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  after  he 
found  himfelf  feated  in  the  Papal  chair,  he  was 
a  man  void  of  all  diffimulation;  always  generous, 
open,  free  and  fincere,  and  one,  who  that  his 
defigns  fliould  not  appear  occult,  frankly  ex- 

pofed 
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pofed  and  laid  them  open ;  and  unlefs  the  virtue 
of  prudence  dictated  caution,  or  the  chara£ler  of 
the  prelate  demanded  referve,  he  concealed  the 
purpofes  of  his  heart  from  no  man.  This  frank- 
nefs,  was  natural  to  his  genius,  and  he  was  the 
fame  in  that  refpefl  while  he  was  a  religious;  and 
therefore,  I  cannot  give  credit;  to  what  is  latd  of 
his  praftifing  duplicity  while  a  Cardinal,  in  order 
to  obtain  the  Popedom.  It  is  more  probable, 
that  they  miftook  what  was  the  real  effedl:  of  his 
virtue,  for  dillimulation.  They  alfo  charge  him 
with  doing  violence  to  his  nature,  by  bearing  all 
forts  of  injuries  patiently,  that  he  might  acquire 
the  chara6i:er  of  a  meek  and  gentle  man ;  but  why 
fliould  not  all  this  be  imputed,  to  his  defire,  in  obe- 
dience to  the  gofpel  precept,  of  imitating  our  Sa- 
viour ?  The  feverity  he  obfer  ved  when  he  was  Pope, 
proves  nothing  to  contradi6l  this  fentiment;  be- 
caufe  bearing  with  offences  that  are  merely  per- 
fonal,  and  thofe  which  are  committed  againfl  dig- 
nities, are  very  different  things.  They  alfo  fay, 
he  feigned  himfeif  decrepid  and  worn  out  with 
age  and  infirmities,  to  excite  in  his  favour,  the 
choice  of  the  Cardinals;  from  the  profpe6l  that 
his  would  be  a  (liort  pontificate,  and  that  they 
Ihould  have  a  quick  return  of  another  con- 
clave. But  notwithftanding  what  people  fay, 
I  don't  believe  the  Cardinals  are  i^o  much  influ- 
enced by  this  fort  of  policy  as  the  world  imagine, 
from  their  having  fo  often  chofen  Popes  of  good 
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conftitutions,  and  not  far  advanced  in  years,  pro- 
vided at  the  time  of  their  election,  their  judgment 
Was  arrived  at  that  (late  of  maturity,  which  it  is  not 
common  to  attain  but  in  a  more  advanced  age.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  probable,  that  Sextus  who 
was  feventy-f our  when  he  afcended  thePapal  chair, 
was  much  broke.  If  he  afterwards  feemed  more 
robuft,  it  might  be,  becaufe  having  charged  him- 
feif  with  fuch  weighty  obligations,  he  ufed  extra^ 
ordinary  exertions  to  comply  with  what  he  had 
undertaken;  and  befides  this,  the  before  cited 
Leti  informs  us,  that  to  enable  him  to  difcharge 
the  duties  incumbent  on  him,  he  fed  more  copi- 
Qufly,  and  took  more  nourilliing  aliment,  both 
with  refpe^l:  to  meat  and  drink,  when  he  was  a 
Pope,  than  he  did  while  he  was  a  Cardinal* 

XLVIIL  I  have  dwelt  with  plcafure  on  the 
eulogium  of  this  lingular  man.  Who  was  always 
the  objedt  of  my  admiration,  although  fome  have 
been  unjuft  enough,  not  to  render  him  the  praife 
due  to  his  merit.  And  here  by  the  way,  I.  can- 
not forbear  congratulating  the  ferapbic  religion, 
on  having  produced  in  the  perfon  of  this  Pontif, 
tind  in  that  of  Cardinal  Cifneros,  two  politicians  fo 
eminent,  that  in  my  opinion  the  world  never  faw 
greater  •,  though  neither  the  one  or  the  other  have 
been  without  their  enemies,  who,  envious  of  their 
merit,  have  ftrove  to  tarnifh  their  glories  ;  but 
whatlraoft  admire  in  this  particular  is,  that  fo  able 
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a  man  as  Don  Antonio  de  Solis^  fhould  in  the  third 
Chap,  of  his  Hiftory  of  Mexico,  paint  the  Cardi- 
iial,as  a  man  deficient  in  point  of  political  abilities; 
notwithftanding  he  in  all  other  refpefls,  heaps  on 
him  the  highefl  encomiums.  Foreign  authors  do 
himmorejuftice,  and  particularly-jFlechier^Biftiop 
of  Nimes^who  with  great  judgment  and  difcretion 
wrote  his  life,  eel ebrateshim,  asamofl  eminent  and 
brilliant  politician :  and  another  modern  French 
author,  having  drawn  a  parallel  of  the  charadlers 
of  the  two  Cardinals,  Cifneros,  and  Richlieu,  gives 
the  preference  to  our  countryman;  acknowledg- 
ing, that  he  was  equal  to  the  other  as  a  politician, 
and  much  preferable  to  him  as  a  devout  man; 
though  by  the  way,-  when  he  fays  this,  he  pays 
no  great  compliment  to  the  fandlity  of  Cifneros. 

\  ■ 

XLIX.  From  all  that  has  been  faid  on  this 
fubje^t,  it  is  evident  and  plain,  that  with  an  equa- 
lity of  talents,  thofe  politicians  who  proceed  upon 
the  principles  of  honefty ,  and  who  purfue  the  road 
of  re<ft:itude  and  truth,  will  with  greater  certainty, 
and  more  eafe,  attain  their  ends,  than  thofe,  who 
follow  the  rout  of  artifice  and  deceit;  for  the  firll, 
is  the  found  or  true  policy,  the  other,  the  rotten 
or  falfe. 
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S  E  C  T.    L 

I.  A  S  we  are  about  to  treat  in  this  difcourfe 
XjL  of  the  tyrannic  dodlrine  of  Machiavel ; 
I  believe  it  will  be  agreeable  to  the  greateft  pare 
of  our  readers,  to  have  fome  particular  infor- 
mation refpe£ling  this  man,  of  whom  all  the 
World  talks,  and  whom  all  the  world  detefls  ; 
for  by  whatever  means  men  make  therafelves 
famous,  they  excite  a  curiofity  to  know  who  and 
what  they  were. 

IT.  Nicholas  Machiavel,  who  was  a  native  of 

Florence,  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  fixteenth. 

century,  and  was  a  man  of  more  than  middling 

ingenuity.     He  wrote  the  Tufcan  language  with 

Vql*  h  M  elegance 
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elegance  and  propriety,  although  his  knov/ledge 
of  the  Latin  was  but  moderate.  Pie  had  a  good 
genius  for  writing  comic  poetry,  which  he  mani- 
fefted  in  various  pieces  which  he  wrote  for  the 
theatre ;  and  more  particularly  in  one  of  them, 
that  was  reprefented  at  Florence  with  fuch  great 
applaufe,  that  it  excited  Pope  Leo  the  tenth,  as 
Paul  us  Jovius  informs  us,  to  caufe  it  to  be  adled 
at  Rome  by  the  fame  players,  and  with  the  fame 
drefles  and  decorations,  with  which  it  had  been 
exhibited  at  Florence*  When  the  unhappy  con- 
fpiracy  again fl  the  family  of  the  Medicis,  was 
fet  on  foot  by  the  Soderinis,  Machiavel,  who 
was  impeached  as  an  accomplice  in  it,  was  put 
to  the  queftion  by  torture;  but  either  his  forti- 
tude, or  his  innocence,  caufed  him  to  refift  the 
rigour  of  that  trial  without  making  the  leaft  con- 
feffion.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  before, 
or  after  this  event,  that  he  was  made  fecretary  to 
the  republic,  but  it  is  certain,  that  for  the  title 
of  hlftorian  to  it,  which  was  conferred  on  him 
together  with  a  good  falary,  he  was  totally  in- 
debted to  the  favour  of  the  Medicis  *,  but  whe- 
ther they  did  this  from  a  convi<^ion  of  his  inno- 
cence with  refped  to  the  late  confpiracy,  and 
were  difpofed  to  recompence  him  by  this  honour- 
able emolument,  for  the  injury  he  fuffered  in  the 
torture ;  or  whether  they  did  it  from  confidering 
him  as  an  able  man  whom  they  had  a  mind 
10  keep  under  obligations  to  them,  in  order  to 

avail 
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avail  themfelves  of  (o  good  a  pen  as  Machia- 
Vel's  in  their  favour  ;  I  fay,  whichever  of  thefe 
motives  they  were  actuated  by^  is  not  quite 
certain. 

III.  The  conferring  this  benefit  on  him,  did  nof 
prevent  new  fufpicions  being  entertained  of  his 
fidelity,  and  of  his  having  concurred  in  another 
plot  concerted  by  feme  private  individuals,  to  take 
away  the  life  of  cardinal  Julius  de  Medicis,  who 
afterwards  afcended  to  the  popedom,  by  thel 
name  of  Clement  the  feventh*  This  fufpicioa 
was  founded  entirely,  on  the  repeated  applaufes, 
with  which  both  in  his  writings  and  private  con- 
verfations,  he  had  celebrated  Brutus  and  Caiiius^ 
as  the  defenders  and  vindicators  of  the  libertv  of 
the  Roman  republic;  which  at  that  time,  was  in- 
terpreted as  an  indire£l  exhortation  to  the  Flo- 
rentines to  defend  their  liberty,  which  the  Me- 
dicis  either  in  reality  or  appearance^  meditated 
to  fupprefs.  But  with  all  this^  either  from  mere 
motives  of  policy,  or  becaufe  the  fufpicions  feem- 
ed  lightly  founded,  no  proceedings  were  had 
againft  MachiaveL  It  is  confirmed  however, 
that  after  this  time,  he  pafied  the  remainder  of 
his  days  in  mifery  and  poverty.  Perhaps  the 
Medicis,  who  were  fecretly  difpleafed  with  him, 
thought  it  more  advifeable,  inflead  of  bringing 
him  to  open  punithment,   to  accompliih  theif 
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dark  revenge,  by  occult  ways  and  means.  It 
might  alfo  happen,  that  he  brought  himfelf  to 
poverty  by  his  own  mifcondu6l  •,  but,  be  this  as 
it  will,  he  haftened  his  death  as  many  other  peo- 
ple have  haftened  theirs  before  him,  by  taking 
a  precautionary  medicine  to  prolong  his  life, 
which  initead  of  lengthening,  ihortened  it,  and 
brought  him  to  an  untimely  end  in  the  year 

1530- 

IV.  Machiavel  was  of  a  jocofe  and  fatyrical 
difpofition,  and  was  believed  to  have  little  or  no 
religion.     There  are  fome  who  fay,  that  when 
he  was  near  dying,  they  were  under  a  neceffity 
of  employing  the  authority  of  the  civil  magiftrate 
to  oblige  him  to  receive  the  facraments.     We 
read  in  many  authors,  a  wanton  and  infolent  im- 
piety of  his,  under  the  colour  of  a  joke;  that  is, 
his  having  faid,  that  he  had  much  rather  go  to 
hell  than  heaven  ;  becaufe  in  heaven  he  (hould 
only   meet  with   fryars,   mendicants,   and  other 
miferable  and   groveling  people  ♦,    but   that  in 
hell,  he   fhould  enjoy   the  company  of  popes, 
cardinals,   and  princes,    with   whom    he    could 
converfe    of   flate   affairs.      Others    fubflitute, 
for  his    faying   popes,    cardinals,    and  princes, 
the   moft    eminent    philofophers    and    political 
writers,  fuch  as  Plato,  Ariilodc,  Plutarch,  and 
Tacitus. 

V.  He 
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V.  He  publilhed  a  variety  of  books,  and  among 
them,  the  life  of  Cailrucius  Caflracani,  and  the 
hiftory  of  Florence,  which  do  not  obtain   the 
greateil  credit  with  the  critics.     But  the  work 
that  made  him  jointly  the  moft  famous  and  in- 
famous man  in  the  world,  was  a  political  tra(^, 
intituledj  **  The  Prince;"   in  which  he  teaches 
and  recommends  to  all  fovereigns,  to  reign  ty- 
rannically, and  to  govern  their  people,   without 
regarding  either  equity,  law,  or  religion,  but  fa- 
crificing  them  all  three,  together  with  the  public 
good,   to  his  intereft,  his  will,   his  caprice^  and 
bis  own  particular  grandeur. 

SEC  T.     II. 

VL  But  notwithftanding  the  principles  of  this 
book  are  fo  pernicious,    there    have  not  been 
wanting    thofe,  who  have  patronized  both  the 
book  and  the  author.  Abraham  Nicholas  Amelot 
de  HoulTaye,  defends  it  in  the  moil:  odious  point 
of  view,  Avhich  is  approving  his  maxims  as  bene- 
ficial to  the  public,  and  aflerting,  that  they  are 
only  reprobated  by  ignorant  men,  who  know 
nothing  of  politics  or  reafons  of  flate;  and  adds, 
that  the  fame  people  who  now  live  as  private 
men,  and  are  unacquainted  with  the  management 
of  public  bufmefs,  and  at  prefent  condemn  them, 
were  they  by  any  great  and  unexpecled  change 
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of  fortune,  to  arrive  at  being  princes  or  prime 
minifters,  would  approve,  and  pradife  them. 

VIL  There  are  others,  who,  although  they 
acknowledge  the  maxims  of  Machiavel  are  per- 
nxions,  fanclify  the  intention  of  the  aiuhoi% 
They  fay,  that  fo  far  from  intending  to  inftrucl 
princes  againft  their  people,  he  only  meant  to 
caution  the  people  againil  the  proceedings  and 
at*ts  of  tyrants,  to  the  end  that  princes,  feeing 
the  tendency  of  their  fchemes  liable  to  be  ex- 
pofed,  (hould  be  more  circumfpe£l  in  their  be- 
haviour, and  that  the  people,  by  being  aware  of 
the  arms  with  which  the  attacks  were  made  upon 
liberty,  might  be  the  better  able  to  parry  the 
blows.  They  add  further,  that  Machiavel  was 
under  a  neceffity  of  uiing  this  artful  method  of 
warning  the  people,  and  of  couching  his  cautions 
to  them,  under  the  veil  and  figure  of  teaching 
princes  how  to  make  therafelves  abfolute,  becaufe 
thefe  lad,  would  not  have  permitted  his  book  to 
be  licenced,  if  he  had  openly  declared  himfelf 
inimical  to  their  total  independency. 

VIII.  They  endeavour  to  prove  the  probabi- 
lity of  this  fentiment,  by  urging,  that  Machiavel 
was  an  utter  enemy  to  tyranny,  and  a  flrenuous 
advocate  for  the  liberty  of  the  republic;  and  that 
the  whole  tenor  of  his  words  and  actions,  confpire 
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to  manlfeft  thefe  were  his  inclinations,  ITis  two 
great  and  favourite  heroes,  were  Brutus  andCaf-' 
iius,  who  killed  Casfar  to  reftore  Rome  to  her 
liberty.  He  alfo  quotes  the  tenth  chapter  of  the 
firft  hook  of  his  difcourfes,  where  he  fpeaks 
ftrpngly  againfl  tyrants  j  and  urges  further,  that 
he  was  accufed  of  b^ing  an  accomplice  with  the 
Soderinis  in  their  confpiracy  againft  the  family 
of  the  Medicis,  who  were  thought  at  that  time, 
to  have  an  intention  of  tyrannizing  over  the  re- 
public of  Florence;  and  that  he  was  afterwards, 
not  exempt  from  being  fufpeded,  of  having  a 
finger  in  the  confpiracy  againft  the  life  of  cardi- 
nal Julius  cje  Medicis.  Nardi,  a  Florentine  au- 
thor who  was  a  contemporary  with  him,  fays,  that 
he  was  clofely  connected  with  the  contrivers  of 
that  plot  and  defign,  and  alfo  with  the  reft  of  the 
fadion,  who  were  in  oppofition  to  the  Medicis. 
He  then  proceeds  to  fay,  what  view  or  intention 
could  a  man  have  in  favouring  and  abetting  ty- 
rants, who  had  given  fo  many  proofs  of  his  abhor- 
rence of  them?  or  how  could  the  man  be  fufpe<3:ed 
of  defigning  to  extend  the  power  of  princes  above 
their  natural  fphere,  who  had  always  manifefte4 
himfelf  an  admirer  of  dem.ocracy  ?  he  next  fays, 
it  muft  follow  then  of  courfe,  that  his  intention 
muft  be  different,  and  very  contrary  to  what  the 
ordinary  and  fuperficial  fenfe  of  his  words  feem 
to  import.  This  is  the  way  thofe  reafon,  who 
fupport  this  opinion. 

M  4  IX.  Fi- 
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IX.  Finally,  there  are  others,  who  admit  that 
the  maxims  of  Machiavel  are   detcflable,  but 
waiving  the  queflion  about  what  was  his  inten- 
tion, they  limit  their  excufe  of  the  author,  by 
affirming,  there  has  not,  nor  can  there  arife,  any 
general  inconvenience  from   the  publication  of 
them.     Thefe  fay,  that  Machiavel  has  broached 
nothing  new;  and  that  his  maxims  are  the  fame 
with  thofe  you  will  find  inferred  in  various  hif- 
tories,  and  which  were  pra6lifed  by  an  infinite 
number  of  princes ;  and  what  more  pernicious 
effedl  can  they  have  on  him  who  reads  them  in 
MachiaveFs  book,  than  on  him  who  reads  them 
in  any  other? 

X.  This  is  the  very  excufe  which  Bocalini  puts 
in  the  mouth  of  Machiavel,  when  he  fuppofes 
him  to  be  fpeaking  in  his  own  defence  before 
Apollo.     He  fays,  I  do  not  pretend  to  defend 
my  works,  but  rather  to  arraign,  and   condemn 
them  as  impious,  and  full  of  cruel  and  execrable 
documents  for  the  government*  of  ftates  *,    but 
provided  thfe  do^lrine  I  have  written  {hall  appeay 
to  be  new,  or  the  invention  of  my  brain,  1  am 
ready  at  this  moment,  to  fubmit  to  the  execution 
of  any  fentence,  the  judges  (hall  think  proper  to 
fulminate  againfl  me.     On   the  other  hand,  if 
my  writings  contain  nothing  more  than  thofe  po- 
iirical  precepts,  and  thofe  rules  of  Hate,  which  I 

have 
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have  deduced  from  the  anions  and  condu£l  of 
fome  princes,  the  fpeaking  ill  of  whom  would 
formerly  have  been  puniflied  with  death,  and,  if 
you  will  be  pleafed  to  permit  me,  I  can  now 
name  ;  I  fay  if  this  be  the  cafe,  what  juflice, 
what  reafon  can  there  be,  for  refpefling  thofe  as 
little  lefs  than  divinities,  who  have  been  the  au- 
thors and  inventors  of  all  the  furious  and  defperate 
maxims  of  policy  which  appear  in  my  writings ; 
and  of  treating  me,  who  have  done  nothing  more 
than  republilh  them,  as  an  abandoned  vagabond, 
and  an  Athieft  I  I  certainly  cannot  conceive,  why 
the  original  Ihould  be  adored  as  a  faint,  and  the 
copy  execrated  ;  nor  why  I  defer ve  to  be  fo  perfe- 
cuted,  when  the  reading  of  hiftories,  not  only 
tolerated,  but  recommended,  are  fufficient  to  con- 
vert to  Machiavels,  all  thofe  who  perufe  them  with 
a  political  view, 

SECT.     III. 

XI.  But  not  to  leave  the  reader  in  fufpence,  or 
not  to  give  him  occafion  to  think  that  I  propofe 
thefe  three  opinions  as  problems,  I  will  here  de- 
clare the  judgement  I  entertain  of  them.  The 
firft  is  falfe,  (hocking,  abominable,  and  only 
worthy  of  a  fecond  Machiavel.  What  reafon,  I 
won't  fay  can  didate,  but  even  endure  the  de- 
teftable  maxims,  that  a  prince  owes  more  to  him- 

felf 
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felf  than  to  the  republic  ?  that  this  lad  i\''as  infti- 
tuted  by  nature  for  the  convenience  of  the  prince, 
and  not  the  prince  for  the  good  of  the  republic  ? 
that  the  right  to  govern  with  tyrannic  fway, 
is  an  appendage,  appertaining  to  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown  ?  that  the  untimely  and  dif- 
graceful  deaths  of  tyrants,  ought  to  be  attribute4 
to  chance,  and  not  to  the  divine  vengeance  or 
judgements  ?  with  others  of  the  fame  fort. 

XL  The  fe^on  d  apology,  is  contradicted  by  the 
literal  and  nar.  rai  feafe  of  the  author's  writings; 
for  if  he  intended  i.^  ^onvey  a  meaning  which 
was  different  from  thei'e,  it  is  not  eafy  to  afcertain 
v/hat  that  meaning  was.  I  will  admit  as  good  and 
conclufive,  all  the  arguments  that  are  u fed  to  prove 
Machiavel  was  an  enemy  to  tyranny.  There  is 
no  man  whatever  who  does  not  abhor  tyranny, 
while  he  contemplates  it  as  a  reftraint  on  his  own 
perfon,  or  while  he  is  apprehenlive  part  of  the 
weight  of  it  may  be  loaded  on  his  own  fhoulders. 
But  m.any  of  thofe  who  abhor  it  in  general,  are 
'  friends  to  it  in  particular,  and  efpecially,  if  they 
entertain  hopes  that  the  favour  of  the  tyrant  will 
better  their  fortunes.  It  is  very  natural  to  fuppofe,, 
this  was  the  ftate  and  fituation  of  Machiavel's  mind 
v-'hen  he  wrote  his  book.  The  Mcdicis  at  that 
time  ruled  the  city  of  Florence;  and  he  imagined 
i:Iiat  l;eiliould  footh  and  flatter  them,  by  approv- 

ing 
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ing  and  recommending  a  government,  that  dif- 
penfed  with  all  law,  as  the  means  the  beft  calcu- 
lated to  pave  the  way  for  the  introdu£lion  and 
eftablifhment  of  defpotic  power.  Perhaps  alfo, 
he  might  entertain  hopes,  that  fome  prince  who 
read  his  book,  might  be  induced  to  make  him  his 
prime  minifter,  from  an  expectation,  that  by  hav- 
ing the  author  of  thefe  maxims  at  his  elbow,  he 
might  be  able  to  ralfe  his  power  to  the  higheft 
pitch  of  uncontroul  and  grandeur. 

XIII.  The  excufe,  with  which  It  is  attempted 
to  defend  Machiavel  by  the  third  fuppofition,  is 
manifeftly  fophiftical.  It  cannot  be  denied,  that 
we  read  in  a  variety  of  authors,  of  numbers  of 
princes  who  have  put  in  pra£lice  the  dodrine  of 
Machiavel ,  but  there  is  this  great  difference  be- 
tw^een  thofe  authors  and  Machiavel,  that  they 
condemn  the  do£lrine,  which  he  adopts  and  en- 
forces. They,  at  the  fame  time  that  they  in- 
form you  of  the  fa£l,  infpire  you  with  horror  of 
the  maxim ;  he,  when  he  teaches  the  maxim, 
exhorts  to  the  execution  of  it.  How  great  mull  . 
his  zeal  have  been  to  recommend  and  perfuade 
tyranny,  when  he  had  the  prefumption  to  propofe 
Mofes  and  David,  as  examples  of  tyrannic  go- 
vernment ?  but  to  this  execrable  degree  of  im-  . 
piety,  did  Machiavel  carry  his  daring  blaf- 
pheii)y, 

XIV.  With 
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XIV.    With  regard  to  the  peculiar  defence 
which  Bocalina  makes  for  Machiavel,  it  is  eafy  to 
fee,  at  whom  his  malignant  expreffions  point ; 
which  he  might  very  well  have  omitted,  becaufe 
without  alluding  to  any  one  in  fo  elevated  a  form 
of  life,  he  had  very  near  at  hand  in  the  perfoa 
of  Caefar  Borgia*,  a  man  furnifhed  with  all  the  re- 
quifites  for  his  purpofe,  and  whom  he  did  not  run 
much  hazard  of  announcing.     I  mean,   that  ia 
order  to  excufe  Machiavel  from  being  the  inventor 
of  the  maxims  he  publifhed,  and  to  point  out 
fome  perfon  under  whom  he  had  fludied  and 
learned  ^hem,  he  could  have  fixed  on  no  one  more 
proper  than  that  prince,  becaufe  Ccefar  Borgia  was 
without  doubt,  a  man  of  moil  iniquitous  and  ty- 
rannic politics,  and  capable  of  committing  all 
forts  of  wickednefs,   provided  his  doing  it  would 
contribute  to  advance  his  grandeur  ;  for  he  was 
fiery,   daring,  and  cruel,  and  was  befides  fo  fu- 
riouily  arnbitious,  that  were  it  in  his  power,  he 
was  capable  of  burning  the  whole  world,  for  the 
fake  afterwards  of  domineering  abfolutely  over 
the  allies  of  it,  ^ 

XV.  Ilermanus  Coringius,  a  proteflant  author, 
fiys,  that  Machiavel  was  fome  time  in  the  fervicc 
of  this  prince.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  eafy  to 
guefs  from  whom  he  learned  what  he  afterwards 

*  The  fon  of  Pope  Alexander  the  fixth. 

com- 
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committed  to  writing ;  and  I  believe  the  Italians 
Would  not  difdain  to  acknowledge,  that  their 
Florentine  politician  had  been  inftrucled  by  a 
Spanifli  mafter. 

XVI.  But  the  truth  is,  that  Machiavel  had  no 
occafion  to  feek  for  an  example,  either  in  him,  or 
in  any  other  of  the  princes  of  his  own  time;  for  as 
he  was  a  man  pretty  well  read  in  hidory,  every  age 
had  furnilhed  him  with  examples  in  plenty.  They 
miflake  little  lefs,  who  fuppofe  Machiavel  learned 
his  maxims  from  the  politicians  of  his  day  ;  than 
thofe  do,  who  believe  the  politics,  poderior  to 
Machiavel,  were  taken  from  his  do£lrines. 

XVII.  But  notwithflandingall  that  can  be  urged 
in  oppolition  to  it,  this  fecond  opinion  is  much 
entertained  and  received  by  people  of  little  read- 
ing and  ftiort  reflection,  in  which  group  we  may 
fuppofe  to  be  comprehended  the  bulk  of  mankind. 
Not  a  few,  when  they  converfe  upon  this  fubjefV, 
add  with  a  myfterious  gravity,  and  as  if  they  vv^re 
extrading  a  profound  apophthegm  from  the  in- 
mofl  receffes  of  their  underflandings,  that  al- 
though Machiavel  was  the  mailer  who  introduced 
this  dodlrine,  it  has  fmce  his  time  been  lb  much 
improved  upon  in  courts,  that  if  the  mailer  could 
now  come  back  into  the  world,  he  would  find  it 
necelTary  to  go  to  fchool  again. 

XVIII.  I  can- 
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• 

XVIII.  I  cannot  refrain  from  laughter,  when  I 
hear  mendifcourfe  in  this  manner,  who,  from  their 
education,  ought  to  know  and  reafon  better.  The 
maxims  of  tyrannic  policy  are  as  antient  in  the 
world,  as  government  or  dominion.  Machiavelia- 
nifm  owes  its  firft  exiftence  to  the  mofl  antient 
princes  of  the  earth,  and  only  to  Machiavel  its 
name.  It  is  rooted  in  our  nature,  and  it  does  not 
require  ages,  as  moments,  when  tit  occafions  pre-* 
fent  themfelves,  are  equal  to  bring  forth  its  ma- 
lignant productions.  Nor  is  the  paffion  of 
domineering  more  natural  to  man,  than  that  of 
amplifying  and  extending  his  dominion.  An  am- 
bitious man,  by  attaining  to  be  a  prince,  does 
not  find  his  ambition  fatisfied;  but  is  always  de- 
lirous  of  extending  his  power,  exteriorly  with  re- 
rpe(^  to  the  fubje£ts  of  other  dates,  and  interiarly 
with  regard  to  his  own.  The  love  of  independence 
can  feldombe  contained  within  reafonable  bounds. 
He  who  is  free  from  all  fubjeClion  to  other  men, 
afpires  at  being  independent  of  the  laws  alfo. 

SECT.     IV. 

XIX.  I  am  fo  far  from  thinking  that  Machiavel 
has  made  the  world  worfe  in  this  refpeCl,  or  from 
fuppofmg  that  the  princes  of  thefe  times,  have 
refined  upon  the  iniqaitous  politics  of  Machiavely 
that  I  firmly  believe,  if  we  liimt  our  enquiries 

3  P'^* 
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precifely  to  Europe,  we  fhall  find  the  fovereigns 
of  it  in  general,  lEuch  better  than  thofe  of  the 
remote  ages. 

XX»  Now-a-days,  if  it  is  in  contemplation  tr^ 
hnpofe  fome  new  burthen  on  the  fubje£l:,  or  to 
wage  w^ar  with  a  neighbouring  ftate,  divines  and 
lawyers  are  confulted  upon  the  juftice  and  pro- 
priety of  the  meafure ;  an  enquiry  is  made,  how 
the  laws  ftand  with  refpecl  to  the  fubje£l  matter 
in  queflion,  and  the  archives  and  records  are  ex- 
amined and  turned  over  ;  and  although  it  often 
happens,  that  from  the  ambitious  adulation  of 
the  people  confulted,  a  right  is  attributed  to  their 
prince,  which  in  reality  does  not  belong  to  him, 
their  malice  does  not  impeach  his  good  faith.  In 
former  times  this  was  not  the  cafe.  If  a  prince 
was  difpofed  to  trample  on  the  rights  of  his  fub- 
jefts,  or  to  fubdue  his  neighbours,  he  confulted 
nobody,  nor  made  any  other  enquiry  or  exami- 
nation, than  whether  he  had  force  and  power 
ftifficient  to  accomplilli  what  he  meditated ;  and 
the  queftion  was  always  decided,  by  his  ability  or 
inability  to  execute  what  he  deligned.  In  times 
not  very  diftant  from  our  own,  and  even  in  tlie 
mod  poliihed  kingdoms,  where  the  true  religion 
has  humanized  people's  minds,  when  the  per- 
fon  invaded  by  a  powerful  prince  his  neigh- 
bour, has  reprefented  to  him,  that  his  pretenfions 

to 
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to  what  he  pofleffes  are  juft  and  legal ;  the  in  ■ 
vader  has  laughed  at  the  reprefentation,  and  an-* 
fwered  favagely,  in  the  language  that  was  then 
become  proverbial  in  the  mouths  of  kings  and 
miniflers  of  ftate,  that  the  rights  of  princes  were 
not  to  be  determined  by  old  rolls  of  parchment, 
but  by  burniflied  arms. 

SECT.      V. 

XXL  The  further  our  memories  carry  us  back 
through  the  feries  of  pad  times,  we  find  this  evil 
the  greater;  and  from  hence  proceeds  that  ill 
opinion,  which  in  early  ages  was  generally  enter- 
tained of  kings.  The  Romans  were  ftruck  with 
amazement,  to  find  the  Cappadocians,  upon  their 
offering  to  make  their  country  a  free  repub- 
lic, inftantly  requeft,  that  they  would  permit 
them  to  remain  under  kingly  government ;  which 
amazement,  was  occafioned  by  their  confider- 
ing  in  a  rigorous  or  flri6l  fenfe,  that  mode  of 
rule,  as  a  mark  or  type  of  flavery.  Cato  faid, 
this  animal  which  is  called  a  king,  is  a  great 
devourer  of  human  fleih  ;  Hoc  animal  rex  car- 
nivormn  ejl.  And  Flavius  Vopifcus,  tells  us  of  a 
Roman  buffoon,  who  pleafandy  and  keenly  re- 
marked, that  the  effigies  of  all  the  good  kings 
that  had  ever  been  known  in  the  world,  might 
be  carved  on  a  ring.  Plato,  in  his  Georgiac  dia- 
logue. 
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iogne,  reprefents  kings  as  appearing  before  Rha- 
damanthus  in  hell,  loaded  for  the  moft  part  with 
injuftices,  perjuries,  and  other  wickednefs.  Ari- 
ftotle,  in  his  third  book  on  politics,  recognizes 
as  tyrannical,  the  exercife  of  the  regal  power^ 
by  all,  or  nearly  alh  the  Aiiatic  princes  •,  and 
Livy  fays,  that  the  moil  fagacious  and  penetrating 
Hannibal,  never  confided  in  the  promifes  of 
\img?y:  fidei  regujii  nihil  fane  conpjus  ;  a  legate  of 
the  Rhodians  alfo,  accordinof  to  the  faid  Livv, 
obferved,  that  kings  were  always  deiirous  of 
making  fiaves  of  their  fubjeifls.  Thus  we  have 
the  greateft  reafon  to  conclude,  that  it  was  a  com- 
mon practice  with  the  princes  of  thofe  times,  to 
pay  no  regard  to  any  law,  whenever  an  oppor- 
tunity offered  of  augmenting  their  authority. 

SEC  T.    Vi. 

XXII.  But  we  (hould  not  conclude  that  this  t^'as 
all  done  by  main  force,  without  the  intervention 
of  art  or  (traragem.  The  f^ime  contrivances,  the 
fame  artiiices,  which  we  read  of  in  Machiavelj 
and  which  have  been  praclifed  by  the  mdfl  crafty 
tyrants  of  thefe  latter  ages,  were  exerted  in  the 
early  ones.  Call  your  eyes  on  Romulus,  feeking 
for  a  fpecious  pretence  of  juftice  for  taking  away 
the  life  of  his  brother,  in  order  to  remove  this 
obftacle  to  his  reigning  without  the  danger  of  a 

VoL.L  N  fiyal. 
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rival,  and  in  fecurity :  view  his  fucceffbr,  Numa^ 
Pompilius  alfo,  who  was  a  mod  confummate  hy- 
pocrite, afFecling  exteriorly  to  appear  religious 
and  devour,  and  to  pay  a  great  relpe£i:  to  rite* 
and  ceremonies.     He  pretended  ro  receive  vifipns 
and  revelations  from  the  goddeis  Egeria,  in  order 
that  the  Roman  people,  looking  upon  him  as  a 
man  favoured  in  an  efpecial  manner  by  heaven, 
fl:iould  not  only  not  dare  to  entertain  thoughts  of 
dethroning  him,  but  permit  him  to  aggrandize 
himfelf  at  his  difcrecion  ;  we  have  another  exam- 
ple'of  the  fame  fort  of  policy,  in  Tullius  Hofli- 
lius,  who  fucceeded  Numa,  and  introduced  with 
great  art,  thofe  oftentatious  outfide  appearances, 
which  dazzle  the  eves  of  the  world,  and  are  the 
moil  efficacious  means  to  make  majefty  formidable 
and  refpe6lable  *,  for  he  likewife  fought  out  de- 
ceitful pretences,  for  making  war  on  the  neigh- 
bouring ftates :  we  fee  Tarquin  the  Proud  alfo, 
availing  himfelf  of  the  flratagem  of  his  fon  Sex- 
tus,  who,  under  the  pretence  of  being  a  fugitive 
from  his  father's  cu^elty,  fled  to,  and  entreated 
refuge  among  the  Gabians,  on  whom,  after  their 
receiving  him  kindly,  he  artfully  prevailed  to 
make  him  their  generaliffimo,  veiled  with  an  ab- 
folure  power  ;   in  confequcnce  of  which,  he  was 
enabled  to  fell  and  betray  them.     He  did  fo,  and 
they  became  an  eafy  prey  to  the  Romans. 

XXIIU 
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XXIII.  Is  not  that  famous  precept  of  Machla- 
vel'sj  that  with  an  enemy  reduced  to  great  ftrai^ 
or  difficulties,  you  Ihould  take  no  middle  courfe, 
butj  according  as  you  find  it  mod  for  your 
intereft,  fhould  either  ruin  him  totally,  or  give 
him  your  hand  to  extricate  him  out  of  his  danger ; 
pun£lually  conformable  to  the  advice  which  He- 
rennius  gave  to  his  fon  Pontius,  who  was  general 
of  the  Samnites  ?  When  this  general  had  iliut  up 
the  Roman  army  within  theCaudineForks,he  fent 
information  of  it  to  his  father,  and  at  the  fame 
time  defired  to  have  his  advice,  refpefling  how 
he  fhould  a£l:  by  them.  The  old  man  anfwered, 
that  he  fhould  generouily  open  the  pafs,  and  let 
them  go  free,  without  any  condition  or  limitation 
■whatever,  that  might  be  injurious  to,  or  affect 
either  their  hves,  their  liberty,  or  their  honour. 
Pontius,  and  all  the  principal  people  of  the  re- 
public who  were  with  the  army,  believed,  that 
Herennius  had  not  well  underftood  or  conlidered 
the  information  that  had  been  fent  him,  nor  ap* 
prehended,  that  the  whole  Roman  army  were  en- 
tirely at  their  mercy.  They  therefore  fent  other 
mefTengers  or  deputies,  with  in(lru(rtions  to  inform 
him  minutelv,  of  the  unhaDpy  fituation  and  flate 
of  the  Roman  army,  whofe  lives,  without  remedy, 
were  at  their  ciifcretion  and  difpofal.     To  this  l^e 
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anfwered,  that  they  fliouki  cut  all  their  throat?, 
and  not  fpare  a  lingle  naan  of  them.     Two  an- 
iwers   fo  diametrically  oppofite,  made  fome  of 
them  fufpe(ft  that  the  old  mati  was  not  in  his  right 
fenfes ;    but  notv^ithflanding   this   fufpicion,  'as 
they  had   for   many  years  refpecled  him  as  the 
oracle  and  foul  of  the  republic,  the  major  part  of 
them  began  to  conjeiflure,   and  not  without  rea- 
fon,  that  there  was  fome  myliery  contained  in 
thefe  contradiclory  replies,   which  they  did  not 
comprehend,   or  were  not  aware  of ;    and  they 
therefore  defired,  that  he  would  come  to  the  cam>p 
and  explain  himfelf.     He  came  accordingly,  and 
told  them  his  fentiments ;  which  v/ere,  that  they 
ihould  adopt  one  or  other  of  the  extremes,   and 
either  gain  their  aiTe^fiiions  by  an  heroic  aifl  of 
generofity,  or  extirpate  them  totally,  to  prevent 
their  ever  being  able  to  revenge  themfelves  for 
whatever  indignity  they  fhould  impofe  on  them, 
Pontius  did  not  follow  the  advice  of  the  old  man, 
but  took  a  middle  way,  which  was,  to  fpare  their 
lives,  but  difmifs   them  with   the  lofs  of  their 
honour,  by  obliging  confuls,  ofhcers,  and  foldiers, 
to  fubm/it  to  the  fignai  difgrace  of  faffing  under 
the  yoke.     The  refult  of   this  was,   what  might 
eaiiiy  have  been  forefeen  and  expelled,   the  Ilo- 
mans,  flung  vvith  the  ignominy  they  had  under- 
gone, could  not  divert  their  thoughts  from  medi- 
tating revenge,  which  they  after  a  while  deter- 
mined 
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mined  to  take-,  and  breaking  through  the  flipu- 
lated  conditions,  they  renewed  the  war  with  m 
Itronger  army,  and  totally  routed  and  overthrew 
the  Samnices. 

XXIV.  We  mud  allow,  that  the  determination 
Pontius  took  was  imprudent;  but  it  does  not 
follow  from  thence,  that  we  ihould  approve.the 
advice  of  Herennius;  for  although  the  firfrwas 
infecure,  the  other  was  cruel  in  extreme.  He 
might  have  fallen  upon  other  expedients,  better 
fuiced  and  proportioned  to  the  nature  of  the  cafe; 
fuch  as  taking  hoftages,  and  before  permittinp- 
the  army  to  depart,  obliging  them  to  deliver  into 
their  pofTefBon,  certain  towns  and  diilri(^ls  as 
pledges,  for  the  faithful  performance  of  their  en- 
gagements;  but  the  fuppofmg  that  the  faith  of 
ilipulations  or  compacts,  would  have  more  in- 
fluence upon  a  vain,  proud,  v/arlike  people,  than 
the  indignation  conceived  for  a  grofs  affront  of- 
fered to  their  honour,  was  very  idle,  and  very 
filly  confidence. 

XXV.  Neither,  as  I  have  already  faid,  do  I 
think  there  was  any  fecurity  in  the  extreme  be- 
nign advice  of  Herennius  •,  for  with  the  Romans, 
ambition  was  more  powerful  than  public  faith,  or 
the  obligations  of  gratitude.  A  good  teflimony 
to  this  truth,  was  their  behaviour  to  the  Numan- 
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tians,  which  was  a  true  fample  of  the  politics 
w  thofe  time^. 

t.      ,  SECT.    VII. 

XXVI.  I  fay  of  thofe  times,  to  avoid  cenfurlng 
the  R-omans  fingly  ;  for  in  Greece  alfo,  the  not 
performing  a  promife  given,  or  even  fworn  to, 
w^hen  the  obfervance  of  it  clafhed  with  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  ftate,  was  fo  common,  that  a  fove- 
reign  for  having  done  it,  was  hardly  looked  upon 
to  have  impeached  his  charader  as  a  jufl  prince^, 
or  an  honeit  man. 

XXVII.  Ageiilaus,  king  of  Sparta,  was  one  of 
the  moft  celebrated  princes  of  antiquity  ;  and 
although  he  was  an  eminent  warrior,  placed  his 
principal  glory  in  being  thought  a  lover  of  virtue 
and  jullice.  To  one  who  called  the  fovereign  of 
Perfia  the  great  monarch,  he  anfwered  fharply, 
he  zvho  is  iiot  better  than  me^  is  not  a  greater  king 
than  myfelf.  He  was  exceedingly  fober,  patient 
of  labour,  and  fuch  a  refpecler  of  the  Gods,  that 
he  would  not  permit  even  his  enemies,  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  temples,  to  be  forced  from 
their  fanftuary ;  and  v»'as  befides,  fo  averjfe  to  drefs 
■find  finery,  that  there  was  fcarce  a  foldier  in  his 
army,  more  humbly  or  fimply  cloathed  than  him- 
felf»     But  this  faint  of  Paganifm,  made  not  the 
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feafl:  fcraple  of  violating  the  public  faith,  when 
by  the  violation  he  expelled  to  derive  fome  ad- 
vantage to  the  flate.  By  means  of  one  of  hii 
emiffaries  he,  in  profound  peace^  furprized  and  ^ 
feized  on  the  city  of  Thebes ;  and  although 
in  Sparta,  the  juftice  of  the  adlion  was  fomewhat 
dlfputedj  as  foon  as  it  was  fliewn,  that  the  keep- 
ing the  place  was  of  importance  to  the  kingdom, 
they  immediately  confented  to  fend  a  garrifon  to 
maintain  the  citadel.  In  his  expedition  to  Egypt, 
he  abandoned  king  Taco,  in  whofe  pay  and  fer- 
vice  he  and  his  Lacedaemonian  troops  were  engap-- 
ed,  and  joined  the  rebel  Neftanebus,  without 
making  any  other  excufe  for  this  treachery,  than 
that  he  found  it  for  the  interefl:  of  his  country, 

XXVIII.  Ariflides,  the  Catoof  the  Athenians, 
who  by  way  of  eminence  they  called  the  Jufr, 
having  caufed  his  country  to  fwear  to  a  certain 
thing,  and  having  in  the  name  of  it  fworn  to  it 
himfelf  likewife,  perfuaded  them  afterwards  to 
violate  the  oath,  becaufe  the  obfervance  of  it 
would  be  produdive  of  fome  inconvenience  to 
them.  Plutarch,  who  cites  Theophraftus  as  his 
author,  adds,  that  to  ferve  his  country  he  did 
many  iniquitous  things.  Such  were  the  jufl 
men  of  Greece,  and  fuch  was  their  policy* 
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XXIX.  I  well  know,  that  in  the  opinion  of 
many  people,  this  political  money  is  current  in 
our  times,  and  that  it  is  frequently  faid,  the 
Words  and  promifes  of  thofe  who  have  the  fu- 
preme  management  of  afi^airs,  fliould  not  remain 
in  force  for  any  longer  time  than  they  are  found 
not  to  clafli  wdth  the  interefts  of  the  Hate.  1  have 
read  of  an  Italian  prince,  who,  when  he  was  ne- 
gotiating a  peace  with  a  powerful  monarch,  re- 
queued among  other  conditions,  the  reflitution 
of  a  large  part  of  his  territories,  which  had  been 
taken  from  him  during  the  war,  to  which  requell, 
the  ambalfador  of  the  mionarch  anfwered,  zvba^ 
reliance  can  the  k'mgrny  in  after  place  on  the  Ji  deli  ty 
of  your  higknefSj  in  cafe  he  gives  ycu  aU  you  afk? 
to  which  the  prince  replied— AiTare  him,  that  I 
will  pledge  my  word  to  him  to  fulfil  my  engage- 
ments^ not  in  quality  of  a  fovereign,  for  in  that 
capacity,  whenever  favourable  opportunities  offer, 
it  .behoves  me  to  facrifice  every  thing  to  my  gran- 
deur, and  the  interetis  of  my  ftate ;  but  as  a 
gentlemian,  and  a  man  of  honour. 

XXX.  But  after  all,  this  alTurance  contains  in 
it  a  large  portion  of  hyperbole  •,  for  I  firmly  be- 
lievCj  the  majority  of  the  princes  of  this  day,  are 
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fcrupulous  about  breaking  the  treaties  they  have 
entered  into  ;  although  it  be  true,  that  at  every 
turn,  you  will  hear  them  reciprocally  accufing  each 
other  of  being  the  infringers  of  them  ;  but  it 
feldom  happens,  that  either  of  the  parties  can  fo 
.clearly  make  out  the  juftice  of  his  caufe,  as  not 
to  leave  room  for  a  diiference  of  opinion  on  the 
jfubjeft.  Thus  they  both  go  upon  probabiUties, 
and  alfo  upon  the  flrength  of  probabilities,  accufe 
each  other.  If  either  of  them  happens  to  be  a 
perfon  of  fo  enlarged  a  confcience,  as  knowingly, 
and  without  fcruple,  to  trample  on  all  the  obli- 
gations of  equity,  juftice,  and  public  faith,  he 
endeavours  notwithflanding  to  fave  appearances, 
and  to  feek  fome  fpecious  pretence  for  his  belia- 
viour.  This  Ihews,  that  he  is  alhamed  of  what 
he  does,  and  would  gladly  hide  the  odium  of  his 
anions  for  fear  of  being  pointed  at,  which  would 
not  happen,  if  breaking  their  words  was  fo  com- 
mon among  princes,  and  fo  little  fcrupled  by 
them,  as  fome  would  perfuade  us. 

XXXI.  I  know  very  well,  that  an  anonymous 
French  author,  aiTerted  a  few  vear^  ago,  that  Don 
Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  being  told  that  Louis 
the  twelfth  of  France  complained  he  had  twice 
deceived  hira,^  replied,  By  the  Loi'd!  the  French 
pian  lies,  for  it  was  not  twice,  but  ten  times  that  I 

deceived 
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deceived  him.  If  fuch  a  thing  ever  happened,  W9 
may  fuppofe,  that  our  Don  Ferdinand  prided 
Jaimlelf  in  perfidy.  But  thefe  are  mere  goffips 
tales,  and  fuch  as  prudent  people  pay  no  regard 
to.  I  fuppofe,  that  before  this  joke  or  tale,  could 
arrive  at  the  ears  of  the  French  man  who  wrote  it, 
from  the  mouth  of  Don  Ferdinand,  it  muft  necef- 
farily  pafs  through  the  mouths  of  a  hundred  dif- 
ferent people  ;  and  we  may  conclude,  that  out  of 
that  hundred,  at  lead;  ninety  of  them  were  more 
capable  of  framing  it,  than  Don  Ferdinand  was 
of  uttering  it, 

XXXIL  But  admitting  this  was  true,  all  that 
can  be  inferred  from  it  is,  that  among  a  great 
number  of  princes  of  our  times,  here  and  there 
one  of  them.,  has  without  fhame  or  blufliing,  prac- 
tifed  lying  and  deceit  in  the  affairs  of  flate ; 
whereas  among  the  antients,  this  v;as  very  fre- 
quent and  common ;  for  all,  or  nearly  all  of  them, 
feem  to  have  ftamped  on  their  hearts,  that  feii- 
tence  of  Chorebus:  Dolus,  an  virtus j  qiiis  in 
hqfte  requirat  ?  or  feme  other  like  it, 

SECT.     IX. 

XXXIII.  But  our  furprize  will  ceafe  at  their 
a£ling  in  this  manner,  when  we  refled,  that  that 
great  philofopher  and  oracle  of  antiquity,  the  di' 

vinQ 
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vine  Plato,  by  his  doftrine,  taught,  that  it  was 
lawful  for  thofe  who  had  the  management  of  pub- 
lic affairs,  to  lye,  whenever  it  could  be  of  ufe  to 
the  interefts  of  the  ftate.  Igitur  rempublicam  ad- 
minijirantibus prac'tpue ,  Ji  quibiis  aliiS)  mentiri  licet , 
njel  hoJiiu?n,  vel  civium^  caiifa  ad  communem  chi- 
tatis  utilitatem,  B-eliquis  auiem  a  mendaclo  ahjli- 
nendum  eft,  (lib.  III.  de  Kepub.)  If  the  princes, 
of  antiquity  had  fo  able  a  mailer,  and  one  of  fo 
great  authority,  what  lofs  could  they  be  at  for 
want  of  a  M^chiavel  ?  / 

XXXIV,  It  is  true,  that  Plato  only  allowed 
lying  to  be  lawful,  in  cafes  where  it  might  be 
conducive  to  advance  the  public  good;  Machiavel 
advifes  it,  whenever  it  can  be  ufefal  to  ferve  the 
particular  interefts  of  a  tyrant.  Thus  Plato  was  a 
bad  moralift,  and  Machiavel  a  bad  man.  But 
this  difference  in  the  charafler  of  the  matters,  does 
not  prevent  tyrants  from  making  the  fame  ufe  of 
tne  dQ<3^rine  of  Plato,  for  the  purpofe  of  ferving 
their  particular  conveniencies,  that  difinterefled 
princes  may  do  for  the  good  of  the  public,  be- 
caufe  a  tyrant,  always  endeavours  to  make  the 
people  believe,  that  every  thing  he  does  to  ad- 
vance his  own  grandeur,  is  tranfa^^led  with  a  view 
of  promoting  their  interefl ;  and  if  at  any  time  he 
is  detefted  in  a  lye,  he  will  pretend  that  he  lyed 
fgr  the  public  good^  and  quote  the  do^rine  of 

Plato 
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Plato  to  juftify  Ills  conducl ;  but  in  cafe  this  doc- 
trine of  Picito's  fliould  appear  too  limited  or  con- 
fined for  tyrants,  as  in  truth  it  is,  they  may  be 
fupplied  with  a  much  more  copious  and  enlarged 
fyilem,  in  the  writings  of  Plato's  difciple  Ariilotle. 

XXXV.  I  do  not  mean  to  fay,  that  Ariflotle 
was  an  abettor  of  perverfe  policy,  or  that  he  wrote 
with  a  defign  of  in(lru£ling  tyrants  in  the  me- 
thods by  which  they  might  make  themfelves  ab- 
fclute,  and  fupport  themfelves  by  tyrannic  rule^ 
but  only  mean  to  declare,  that  in  the  fifth  book 
of  his  Politics,  cap.  ii.  he  did  it  without  intend- 
ing it,  or  without  being  aware  that  he  was  doing 
it.  In  this  chapter,  which  is  a  pretty  long  one, 
not  only  thofe  two  famous  maxims,  Oderint  dum 
metuant^  Divide  ut  ijnperes,  are  exaclly  pointed 
out  and  applied  ;  but  all,  or  very  near  all  the 
others,  which  are  publiihed  by  the  Florentine 
author,  in  his  book  intitled  II  Principe,  are  to 
be  found  in  this  chapter  of  Ariftotle's.  I  haije 
never  feen  Machiavers  book,  but  only  the  capital 
maxims  of  it,  as  they  are  cited  by  other  authors; 
but  hear  Hermanns  Conringius,  who  has  read 
both  that  and  Ariflotle.  lie  fays,  Nicholas  Ma- 
chiavcl,  that  trumpeter  of  political  arts,  cannot, 
nor  does  not,  teach  his  prince  any  arcana  or  fe- 
crets,  for  promoting  or  maintaining  tyrannic  do- 
minion, which  many  hundred  years  before,  had 
not  been  taught  by  Ariflotle  in  his  fifth  book  of 

Politics  i 
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Politics ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  but  that  cun- 
ning teacher  and  promoter  of  wickednefs,  tran- 
fcribed  from  Ariftotle,  although  he  concealed  the 
plagiary,  all  that  hepubliflied  in  his  own  book; 
but  there  is  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  appli- 
cation the  two  mailers  make  of  their  doflrine, 
which  is,  that  Machiavel  advifes  all  princes 
without  diftinflion,  to  purfue  and  praclife  what 
he  teaches;  whereas  Aridotle  declared  morq^ 
juftly  and  frankly,  his  to  be  fit  and  neceiTaryfor 
tyrants  only.  (Conring.  Introdu£i:.  ad  Politic. 
Ariftotelis,  cap.  III.) 

XXXVI.  But  let  the  troth  prevail.  I  fay  the 
fame  of  both  Ariftotle  and  Machiavel,  which  is, 
that  neither  of  them  were  the  inventors  of  fyftems 
of  perverfe  policy  ;  for  that  they  copied  them, 
from  the  a6lions  of  the  kings  of  Perfia  and 
Egypt ;  from  the  Archelaus's  and  Philips  of 
^acedon  ;  from  the  Phalaris's,  the  Agathocles's, 
the  Hierones,  and  Dionyfius^s  of  Sicily  ;  from 
the  Perianders,  from  the  Pifiitraius's,  and  other 
political  pefls  of  Greece 


.v.. 
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XXXVII.  Nor  can  I  perceive  fuch  profundity 
'or  acutenefs,  in  thefe  fo  much  applauded  maxims, 
either  of  Ariftotle,  or  Machiavel,  as  may  render 
it  worth  the  while  of  a  politician  of  fpecial  perfpi- 

cuity^ 
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cuity,  to  bellow  much  time  in  reading  or  ftudying 
them ;  as  a  moderate  underftanding,  without 
their  help,  will  enable  a  man  to  acquire  all  they 
teach  ;  nor  is  there  any  thing  neceflary  to  carry 
them  into  execution,  but  a  hardened  and  a  per- 
terted  heart* 

XXXVIII.  The  maxim,  that  a  tyrant  muft  be 
fupported  by  making  himfelf  feared,  and  not  truft 
to  the  love  of  his  fubjefts,is  as  clear  as  day-light; 
for  how  can  thofe,  whom  be  is  continually  oppref- 
fing  with  a  hard  flavery,  have  any  love  for  him  ? 
And  it  follows  of  courfe,  that  he  mud  treat  them 
as  he  would  enemies,  and  endeavour  to  keep  them 
poor,  as  every  one  knows,  that  the  more  you  im- 
poverilh  your  enemy,  the  more  you  deprive  him 
of  the  means  of  injuring  you, 

XXXIX.  It  is  alfo  an  immediate  confequence 
deducible  from  the  fame  principle,  that  it  will  be 
'proper  for  him  to  put  more  confidence  in  flrangers, 
than  his  own  fubje^ls;  for  who  but  aftupid  per- 
fon,  would  confide  in  one,  who  he  knows  is  fired 
with  indignation  againfl  him  ?  The  neceflity  of 
keeping  a  number  of  emiflaries  in  fuch  a  fituation, 
to  inform  him  of  the  words  and  adlions  of  thofe 
whom  he  fufpefts  are  not  his  friends,  would  occur 
to  every  ruflic,  and  is  what  is  daily  pradlifed  by 
lullics  in  their  way  ;  for  if  one  of  thefe  fufpe^ls 

any 
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any  man  to  be  his  enemy,  he  is  continually  ob- 
lerving  his  conduft,  watching  his  motions,  and 
as  far  as  he  is  able,  prying  into  hisdefigns.  The 
advantages  of  religious  and  virtuous  appearances, 
to  command  refpedl,  are  manifefl:  to  every  young 
girl ;  and  the  art  of  fomenting  difcords,  and  en- 
couraging oppofite  fadlionsin  a  ftate,  in  order  to 
preferve  the  balance  of  power  equal  between 
them,  may  be  learned  from  the  tumblers  and 
rope-dancers,  who  fupport  themfelves,  by  keep- 
ing the  weights  at  the  oppofite  ends  of  their  poles 
in  equilibrio. 

XL.  It  was  faid  of  Catherine  of  Medicis,  who 
with  the  niceil  caution,  and  greatefl  vigilance, 
continued  to  put  this  contrivance  in  praflice  for  a 
long  time,  that  fhe  fludied  Machiavel  every  day, 
and  that  fhe  had  always  his  book  in  her  hand,  or 
elfe  laying  by  her,  which  occafioned  a  fatyricai 
writer  to  call  it  the  New  Teftament  of  the  queen; 
£ut  perhaps  this  was  faid  of  her,  on  account  of 
her  being  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  the  before- 
named  arts.  But  in  order  to  do  this,  what  necef- 
fity  was  there  for  her  having  fuch  a  mafter  at  her 
elbow?  Thepoilure  and  fiiuation  of  affairs,  point- 
ed out  fufficiently  to  a  perfon  of  the  abilities 
and  penetration  of  that  queen,  the  utility  of  dif- 
penfmg  fome  favours  to  the  heretics,  and  by  con- 
ciliating their  good-will,  caufing  their  weight  to 
ferve  as  a  counterpoize  to  the  power  of  the  ca^ 

tholics, 
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tholics,  of  whom  fhe  was  jealous  and  apprehen° 
five,   but  always  taking  care  at  the  fame  time  to    ■ 
declare  and  profefs,  that  in  point  of  faith  fhe  was 
a  catholic,  to  prevent  the  afteflions  of  that  party 
from  being  weaned  and  eftranged  from  her. 

XLI.  There  have  not  been  wanting  thofe,  who 
have  attributed  the  fame  policy  to  Conftantine  the 
Great,  who,  at  the  fam#time  that  he  was  favour- 
ing Chriftianity,  kept  Gentiles  in  his  miniftr)^  and 
filled  pofts  of  importance  with  them.  But  this  we 
Ihould  fuppofe  was  an  acl  of  neceihty,  becaufe  it 
was  incumbent  on  him  to  proceed  with  caution,  in 
fo  great  and  arduous  a  work,  as  that  of  the  con- 
verfion  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  If  he  had 
endeavoured  to  beat  down  Paganifm  at  a  blow, 
and  by  open  force  and  violence,  he  might  pof- 
fibly  never  have  been  able  to  accomphfti  it. 

SECT.     XL  ^  ^ 

XLII.  I  fav  the  fame,  of  all  the  other  rules  of 
practices  of  tyrannic  and  deceitful  policy.  What 
ability  or  penetration  does  it  require,  to  invade 
with  an  armed  force,  the  territories  of  a  neigh- 
bouring prince  or  republic,  and  furprize  fome  of 
the  fortified  towns  of  thofe,  who  thinking  them- 
felves  fecure,  and  relying  upon  the  faith  of  an 
.ellabliftied  peace,  are  off  their  guard,  and  not 

prepared 
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prepared  to  refifl  the  attack?  To  accompllfli  this, 
requires  nothing  more,  than  for  a  man  to  become 
ccmpleatly  callous  to  the  fear  of  God,  and  to 
have  loft  all  fenfe  of  (hame  of  the  world.  To  find 
a  plaufible  pretence  for  doing  it,  is  the  moft  eafy 
thing  imaginable,  for  a^^ld  of  ten  years  old,  is 
never  at  a  lofs  for  fucha  one,  whenever  he  is  dif- 
pofed  from  motives  of  intereft,  or  through  fickle- 
nefs,  to  break  a  little  frffndfliip  or  connexion  he 
has  engaged  in. 

XLIIL  The  barbarous  maxim,  of  getting  rid  of 
brothers orrelationF,  to  remove  the  mod: dangerous 
apprehenfions  of,  or  incitements  to,  infurre£lions, 
does  not  require  ingenuity  to  execute  it,  but  cruelty 
only.  We  fee  the  Ottoman  emperors  have  pra£lifed 
it  in  a  variety  of  ways ;  fome  have  taken  away  the 
Jives  of  their  brothers  and  relations,  others  have 
deprived  them  of  fight,  and  others  of  liberty,  by 
fhutting  them  up  in  clofe  confinement.     They 
were  all  equally  apprized  of  the  importance  of 
preventing  the  danger,  but  they  were  not  all 
equally  fierce  and  cruel.     Thus  in  proportion  to 
the  degrees  of  their  barbarity,  or  their  fears,  their  ^ 
rigour  in  thepra(51iceof  the  maxim,  was  greater  or 
lefs.     Mahomed  the  third,  when  he  mounted  the 
throne,  not  fatisfied   with   putting  to  death  his 
whole  twenty-one  brothers,  ordered  ten  Sultanas, 
likewife,  who  were  then  pregnant,  to  be  thrown 

Vol,  I.  O  into 
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into  the  Tea  and  drowned  ;  whereas  others,  have 
contented  themfelves  with  confining  thofe  who 
were  related  to  them  in  a  prifon,  with  reafonable 
accommodations  appertaining  to  it.  This  o-rcat 
difference  in  their  conducl^did  not  proceed  from 
their  diflin^l  political  i^as,  but  from  the  diver- 
lity  of  their  tempers  ancT difpofitions. 

XLIV.  As  we  are  no#  treating  on  this  fubjecl, 
this  feems  a  proper  occafion,  for  taking  notice 
of  a  common  error  and  opinion,  which  prevails 
among  many  people  with  refpefl  to  the  Ottoman 
emperors,  viz.  that  the  bloody  maxim  of  facrifi- 
clng  their  ovvn  brothers  to  their  fafety,  in  order 
to  their  polTelnng  the  throne  in  fecurity,  is  pecu- 
liar to  the  Ottoman  race.  This  barbarous  and 
atrocious  policy,  is  much  more  ancient  than  the 
ftock  of  Ottoman  princes,  and  was  more  gene- 
rally praflifed  by  other  royal  families  than  by 
them.  Plutarch,  fpeaking  of  thofe  kings  who 
were  the  fuccellbrs  of  Alexander,  and  among 
whom  the  vaft  conquefts  of  that  hero  Vv'ere  di- 
vided, fays,  that  cruel  maxim  was  fo  univerfally 
adopted  by  their  defcendauB,  that  they  coiili- 
dered  it  as  an  invariable  political  axiom,  and  as  a 
feif-evident  firft  principle,  indifpenfably  necelTary 
to  be  adhered  to,  and  which  followed  of  courfe, 
with  as  much  certainty  as  geom^etrical  poftulata, 
Frairimi  p.w-ricidia,  ut  pctiiio7ies  geoiiieircs  fumunt , 
Jic  concedehantur  y  habit  ant  ur  que  ^  communis  qucedam 

pctiiio 
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petitio  ad  fe  cur  it  at  em  y  &  Regia,     Plutarch,  in 
Demetrio. 

XLV.  Idonot  know  whether  the  foil  and  cli- 
mate of  Afia  is  not  more  naturally  adapted  for  the 
produdlion  of  thefe  political  monfters,  than  that  of 
Europe,  for  we  have  feen  in  all  times,  the  princes 
of  the  Afiatic  regions,  more  addi6led  to  purfue 
tyrannic  and  cruel  maxim^than  thofe  of  Europe. 
By  confining  one's  attention  immediately  to  thev 
prefent  times,  what  appears  to  me  is,  that  the 
Europeans,  who  for  the  moil  part  have  fonie 
knowledge  of  Machiavel,  commonly  found  their 
governments  upon  principles  of  juflice  and  mode- 
ration; and  that  the  oriental  people,  who  do  not 
know  that  there  ever  was  fuch  a  man  as  Machia- 
vel  in  the  world,  moft  frequently,  praclife  the 
very  fame  perverfe  maxims,  which  this  mader  of 
wickednefs  taught;  and  I  think  the  Chinefe, 
are  the  only  orientals  who  are  an  exception  to 
this  general  rule. 

SECT.    XII. 

XLVI.  I  would  not  have  it  underilood  by  what 
I  have  faid,  that  I  think  the  reading  of  Machiavel 
would  not  be  pernicious  \  for  ic  would  without 
doubt  be  fo  to  man}^,  and  efpecialiy  if  ^^ their  dif- 
pofitions  incline  them  to  the  fide  ofl^ambition. 
There  have  been,  and  ever  will  be,  an  infinite 
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number  of  tyrants,  who  never  heard  of,  or  read 
Machiavel's  book,  iniipuled  The  Prince  ;  but  that 
book  may  probably  have  made  tyrants  of  many, 
who  never  would  have  been  fuch  without  peruf- 
ing  it  ;  and  it  would  have  the  fame  effeft  in  the 
hands  of  a  weak  prijafe,  that  the  mouth  of  an 
evil  counfellor  Would  have  applied  to  his  ear. 

XLVII.  One  of  tne  raoft  atrocious  and  trea- 
cherous a£ls  ever  recorded  in  hiftory,  and  one  that 
has  made  the  greateft  noife  in  the  world,  was,  the 
unworthy  putting  to  death  of  the  great  Pompey, 
which  was  occafioned  intlrely,  by  young  Ptolemy 
who  was  then  king  of  Egypt,  having  at  the  time 
it  was  committed,  a  Machiavel  by  his  fide,  in  the 
perfon  of  the  depraved  Theodotus. 

XLVIII.  Pompey,  after  being  routed  in  the 
battle  of  Pharfalia,  and  becoming  a  fugitive  from 
Ccefar  and  his  fortune,  thought  no  afylum  could 
be  more  convenient  and  fafe  for  him,  than  the 
kingdom  of  Egypt ;  becaufe  the  prince  who  then 
reigned  there,  was  indebted  to  him,  for  the  great 
favour  of  having  reioftated  his  father  on  that 
throne,  from  whence  he  had  been  call  down  by 
his  own  fubjecls.  On  the  confidence  of  this  fer- 
vice,  he  (leered  for  Alexandria,  and  upon  enter- 
ing the  port,  fent  to  inform  the  king  of  his  arri- 
val, an^beg  that  prote<flion  from  him,  which  he 

had 
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had  fo  jufl  a  right  to  demand.  The  king  fum- 
moned  a  council  to  deliberate  on  the  matter,  in 
which  the  majority  of  votes,  were  for  doing 
what  was  honourable  and  right,  and  gave  it  as 
their  opinion,  tha|^the  unfortunate  hero  fliould 
be  entertained  and  protected.  But  Theodotus, 
who  had  got  the  afcendency  over  the  young  king, 
and  who  had  more  influespe  with  him  than  every 
body  elfe,  fuggefted  to  him,  that  he  fhould  not 
only  not  grant  Pompey  his  protection,  but  that 
he  Ihould  take  away  his  life  alfo. 

XLIX.  But  let  us  hear  from  Lucan,  the  reafons 
of  convenience,  on  which  that  depraved  politician 
grounded  his  advice  for  perpetrating  fo  horrid 
and  atrocious  an  a6l  of  treachery,  in  order,  that  by 
comparing   them  with  thofe  of  Machiavel,  we 
may  difcern,  whether  the  principles  of  the  Flo- 
rentine mafter  were  well  underftood  in  thole  times. 
But  it  is  proper  to  obferve,  that  Lucan  makes  the 
eunuch  Photinus  the  author  of  the  advice,   in- 
ftead  of  Theodotus;  whereas  other  writers  do 
not  make  Photinus  the  advifer,  but  affifted  by  the 
general  Aquilas,  the  executor  of  the  wickednefs; 
and  fome  others  again,   attribute  to  this  lait,  a 
great  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  fuggeftion. 

L.  But  whetherTheodotus>AquilaJ||)rPhotinus, 
wasthefirftwho  fuggefled  the  treacherous  cruelty, 
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is  not  material  to  the  main  queftion.  The  argu- 
ments ufed  with  Ptolemy,  to  incite  him  to  the 
deed,  were  as  follow;  That  great  as  his  father's 
obligations  were  to  Pompey,he  ought  to  confider, 
tnat  he  owed  more  to  himfelf  than  he  did  to  him  ; 
that  Fortune  had  declared  itfelf  in  favour  of  Cas far, 
and  againfl  Pompey,  and  that  it  would  be  the 
lieight  of  imprudence  tij^akepart  with  that  fide, 
towhom  Fortune  was  avfffe;  that  although  it  was 
true,  the  affording  Pompey  an  afylum  had  the 
appearance  of  an  honed  adlion,  flill,  princes  ought 
not  to  attend  to  what  was  honefl,  but  to  what  was 
ufeFul;  tliat  the  monarch,  who  is  defirous  of  con- 
fining his  operations  within  the  limits  of  juftice, 
is  more  a  flave  of  the  laws,  than  a  mafter  of  his 
dominions  i  that  the  fupreme  power  is  paramount 
to  all  law,  nor  can  it  acknowledge  any  fubjeclion; 
that  it  was  beyond  a  doubt,  the  affording  Pompey 
protection  in  his  kingdom,  would  foon  bring  on 
him,  the  invincible  arms  of  Ca?far,  and  the  power 
of  the  whole  Roman  empire;  againil:  which  attack, 

he  would  beunableto  make  the  flighted  refiftance; 
that  he  already,  as  far  as  his^abiiity  went,  had 
comiplletl  with  his  obligations  to  Pompey,  by 
wififmg  that  he  might  be  viclorlous  ;  but  now 
that  Caefar  had  won  the  day,  he  ought  to  attach 
fimfclf  to  die  conqueror,  and  endeavour  lo  court 
his  favoui^i*  taking  away  the  life  of  Pompey; 
that  purfuing  the  niedium,  of  neither  receiving 

nor 
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nordeftroyinghim,  would  be  the  word  refolution 
they  could  take,  for  that  by  fuch  a  determination, 
they  would  lofe  the  ufeful,  without  attaining  the 
honeft  ;   that  C^far  would  always  look  upon  hhn 
as  an  enemy,  who^having  had  it  in   his  power, 
fiiould  negle6\  to  deftroy  his  rival,  although  all  the 
reft  of  the  world  (hould  regard  him  as  ungrateful, 
for  refufing  to  protect  lib  benefadlor.    It  was  alfo 
fuggefled,  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  ailign 
a  religious  motive  for  deilroying  Porapey,  and  to 
cover  the  cruelty  of  the  aftion  under  that  pre- 
tence ;  for  it  might  be  alledged,  that  he  was  facri- 
ficed  to  the  goddefs  of  Fortune,  who  had  already 
declared  herfelf  adverfe  to  the  unhappy  hero ; 
that  this  facrifice  feemed  not  only  to  be  dictated 
by  religion,  but  jgftice  alfo;  for  that  protecting 
Fompey  under  fuch  circumftances,  ip  the  king- 
dom of  Egypt,  and  in  the  manner  he  wilhed, 
would  infallibly,  by  provoking  the  indignation  of 
C^far,  bring  on  it  ruin  and  defolation,  and  that 
he  ought  therefore  to  be  proceeded  again (l  with 
fire  and  fword,  as  againft:  an  avowed  enemy  of 
the  itate. 

LI.  I  ailc  now,  if  Nicholas  Machiavel,  placed 
at  the  ear  of  the  king  of  Egypt  in  that  con- 
jundture,  and  under  the  like  circumrtances, 
could  have  faid  more  ?  Thus  there  always  wIPe 
Machiavels,  and  they  were  alwafs^pernicious 
and  did  mifchief,  when  concerned  in  the  ad-- 
minlftration  of  public   afllurs,  not   only  to  the 

O  4  people 
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people  at  large,  but  moll:  Commonly  to  the  princes 
themfelves,  whofe  exaltatioa  or  fecoriiy  they  en- 
deavoured to  promote,  by  the  practice  and  adop- 
tion of  impious  and  cruel  maxims, 

LIT.  I  believe,  that  althongh  all  who  read  the 
relation  U'e  havejud  beendifcuffing,  wi'l  abomi- 
nate the  advice  of  Theodotus,  as  bafe,  tyrannxal, 
violent,inhuraan,andatrdtious-,  there  are  manyof 
thofe  who  attend  to  nothing  but  temporal  ronve- 
nience,  Vv^ill  think  it  falutary ;  but  obferve,  that 
inftead  of  this,  it  was  extremely  hurtful  and  inju- 
rious. They  perpetrated  the  murder  of  the  gr'^at 
Pompey,  by  adding  to  the  a6l  of  cruelty,  another 
of  treachery,  which  was  coaxing  him  to  rome- 
afhore,  by  an  alTurance,  that  the  king  had  en- 
gaged his  royal  word  that  his  life  (liould  be  fyie. 
What  was  the  refult  of  all  this  ?  That  ProleTiy 
obtained  the  hoped  for  friendfnip  of  CcvfarP  That 
1  heodotus,  Aquilas,  and  Photinus,  were  reward- 
ed for  the  great  fervice  they  had  done  him,  by 

freeing  him  for  ever  from  the  appreheniion  of  fo 
formidable  an  enemy  as  Pompey  P  No,  no- 
thing of  this  fcrt  fell  cut  in  confequence  of  the 
bafe  a6i  \  but  it  happened,  that  in  a  few 
days  afier,  Ptolemy  in  a  moil  tragical  manner, 
]o([  his  kin2:dom  and  his  life,  and  that  the  three 
authors  and  executors  of  the  murder  ot  Pompey, 
Theodonis,  Aqviilas,  and  Photinus,  died  mifcr- 
ably  ;   which  confequenccs  are  produced^  either 

4  by 
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by  impious  maxims  tending  naturally  to  bring  on 
misfortunes,  or  by  the  intjerpolition  of  the  Su- 
preme Providence,  which  fuperintends  and 
watches  over  human  affairs,  and  with  an  efpecial 
defign,  fulminates  his  wrath  on  the  authors  of 
fuch  wickednefs,  in  a  manner,  that  ferves  to 
make  them  fcarecrows  to  terrify,  as  well  as  exam- 
ples to  warn  others. 


SECT.    XIII. 

LIIL  I  am  fully  perfuaded,  that  if  the  cafe 
on  which  the  council  of  king  Ptolemy  deliberated, 
had  been  referred  to  the  politicians  of  our  Europe, 
and  in  our  age,  that  not  one  of  them  would  have 
advifed  the  putting  to  death  of  Pompey  ;  but  it 
is  likely  there  would  have  been  very  few  of  them 
fo  generous,  as  to  recommend  the  receiving  and 
protecting  him.  In  truth,  although  not  only  gene- 
rous, but  hazardous  refolutions,  may  be  appeii- 
dages  to  the  pun6lilios  of  princes,  and  may  fpring 
from  that  fource,  they  are  very  rarely  fuggefted  to 
them  by  their  ccunfellors.  Thus,  if  a  point  of  this 
fort  was  to  be  difcuffed  by  the  council  of  a  king 
now-a-days,  the  confideration  of  the  danger  of 
prote£ling  Pompey  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
fcandalof  facridcing  him  to  the  refentment  of  C^- 
far  on  the  other,  would  moO:  probably  have  de- 
te:  mined  them  to  purfue  the  middle  way,  of  nei- 
ther 
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ther  entertaining  nor  Injuring  him,  and  wouldhave 
left  to  his  own  election,  the  choice  of  another  afy- 
liim,  and  to  his  fortune,  the  good  or  bad  exit 
from  his  troubles ;  nor  do  I  doubt  but  that  in 
the  court  of  Ptolemy  there  were  fome,  and  poffi- 
bly  the  major  part,  of  this  opinion.  Notwith (land- 
ing this,  if  I  had  been  a  member  of  that  council, 
I  fiiould  have  given  my  vote  for  the  moft  benign, 
not  only  asthe  moO:  honeil,  but  the  moft  ufeful 
and  beneficial  refolve  they  could  have  fallen  upon; 
and  I  even  think,  it  would  have  had  great  weight 
with  the  king,  if  any  one  of  thofe  who  afTifted 
at  it,  had  recommended  to  him  the  protection  of 
Pompey,  forthereafons,  fupported  with  fome  fuch 
arguments  as  follow,  which  altogether  I  fhall  call 

A  declamation  on  behalf  of  Pompey. 

LIV.  Whoever  tells  you,  fir,  that  from  an 
apprehenfion  of  C^far,  you  (liould  deftroy  Pom- 
pey, w^ould  perluade  you  to  fear  men  more  than 
the  gods.  I  will  fuppofe  Ccel^ir  to  be  fo  unjuft, 
as  to  be  capable  of  thanking  you  for  putting  Pom- 
pey to  death,  and  of  being  irritated  againft  you 
for  not  doing  it.  This  iame  a<5l  of  flattery  to 
Ca^far,  is  fo  palpable  an  offence  againft  heaven, 
that  he  who  advifes  you  to  it,  cannot  poffibly  en- 
tertain a  doubt  of  its  being  fuch  -,  for  if  he  Ihould 
tell  you,  th*at  by  fuch  a  condufl  you  W'ould  con- 
fonn  to  the  will  of  the  gods,  who  have  declared 

themfelves 
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themfelves  favourable  to  Csefar,  he  would  ad- 
vance a  fophiftry  unworthy  to  be  heard  in  fo  au- 
guft  and  folemn  an  afferably ;  for  what  delirium 
is  it  to  imagine,  that  we  may  continue  to  opprefs 
thofe,  who  groan  under  the  weight  of  adverfe 
fortune,  upon  a  pretence,  of  co-operating  with 
the  Supreme  Providence?  According  to  this  mode 
of  reafoning,  it  would  be  right  to  give  a  flck  man 
poifon  inftead  of  medicine,  inftead  of  binding  up 
the  fores  of  the  wounded,  to  cut  and  ftab  him 
afrefh,  and  inflead  of  fuccouring  the  poor,  to 
take  from  him  the  little  he  has.  The  gods  are 
able  to  make  people  unhappy,  for  this  is  a  prero- 
gative annexed  to  their  fovereign  power,  which 
they  fometimes  exert,  by  way  of  exercifing  the 
patience  and  conflancy  of  thofe  they  affli£l:,  and 
with  a  viewof  affording  to  others  an  opportunity  of 
manifefling  their  clemency,  and  of  adminiftering 
to  the  misfortunes  of  the  diftrefled.  Thus  he  who 
lends  a  compafTionate  hand  to  affift  thofe  whom 
the  gods  have  thought  fit  to  make  unhappy,  does 
not  counteraft  their  difpenfations,  but  rather 
Ihews  a  compliance  with,  and  an  obedience  to, 
the  immutable  principles  of  their  laws. 

LV.  To  infmuate  to  you,  in  order  to  make 
Pompey  a  delinquent,  that  by  feeking  an  afyluni 
here,  he  fought  the  ruin  of  your  kingdom, 
aznounts  to  the  fame  thing,  as  faying  he  meditates 

burning 
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burning  the  temple,  who  from  the  fury  of  his 
enemies,  takes  refuge  at  the  akars  of  it.  Pompey 
does  not  pretend  to  compel,  but  only  intreats 
you;  neither,  in  his  intreaty,  does  he  point  out  the 
bounds  to  which  you  fhoald  extend  your  protec- 
tion to  him  ;  nor  although  he  (liould  point  them 
out,  could  any  confequences  be  deduced  from 
thence  to  your  difadvantage  ;  for  that  cannot  take 
away  from  you,  neither  ilow,  nor  at  any  time  after 
he  fhall  have  put;  himfelf  into  your  hands,  the 
right  of  deliberating  upon,  and  after  a  juft  eflima- 
tion  of  your  power,  your  obligation,  and  your 
rifk,  of  deLenr.j;iiugto  a6"t  by  hiin,  as  the  urgency 
of  your  affairs  iiiay  make  it  neceffary.  Further- 
more, if  you  iefle<^,  you  will  find  that  he  has  a 
right  to  demand  your  prote6lion,  although  it  may 
be  dangerous  for  you  to  afford  it  him.  You  owe 
to  him  the  fceptre  you  now  fway,  which  he  re- 
ftored  CO  your  father  ;  nor  is  the  probable  hazard 
of  the  fame  crown,  which  was  certainly  reflored 
to  3^ou,  an  adequate  recompence  to  the  man  who 
reftored  it. 

LVI.  Having  hitherto  endeavoured  to  fhew, 
that  it  would  be  jufl  and  right  to  protedl  Pompey ; 
my  next  argument  fhall  be  to  prove,  that  it 
would  be  convenient  and  advantageous  alfo ;  al- 
though I  am  very  well  aware^  that  in  the  eyes 

'of 
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of  an  ordinary  politician,  this  will  appear  an  ex- 
travagant paradox. 

,  LVIL  I  Ihall  begin  with  afking,  what  opinioni 
ought  we  to  entertain  of  Csefar,  to  think  that  he 
would  look  with  benign  eyes,  and  a  grateful  heart, 
on  a  horrible  aft  of  perfidy,  although  it  was  com- 
mitted to  difincumber  him  of  that  enemy,  who 
has  already  difputed,  and  may  perhaps  contend 
again  with  him  for  the  empire  ?    It  feems  to  me, 
fir,  that  this  is  the  light  in  which  it  is  laboured  to 
reprefent  Csefar  to  you  ;  but  if  he  truly  is  not 
fuch  a  fort  of  man,  the  treachery  which  Theo^ 
dotus  propofes  to  you,  will  be  very  ufelefs;  but 
I  will  add,  that  although  he  is  that  fort  of  man, 
you  will  not  avoid,  but  rather  augment  the  dan- 
ger of  lofmg  your  crown,  by  being  guilty  of  it* 
If  Caefar  is  blinded  by  the  paffion  of  ambition  to 
fuch  an  extreme  degree,  that  it  would  excite  him, 
for  the  fake  of  gratifying  it,  to  trample  every  fort 
of  duty  and  obligation  under  foot ;  this  vile  piece 
of  fervice,  will  not  exem^pt  or  proteft:  you  from  his 
defpoiling  you  of  your  kingdom  5  his  ambition, 
if  this  is  his  only  idol,  will  prompt  him  to  extend 
his  dominion   by  all  poffible  ways  and  means, 
whether] uft  or  unjuft  ;  and  the  opulent  kingdoni 
of  Egypt,  is  not  fo  contemptible  an  acquifition, 
that  an  ambitious  man  will  forbear  to  feizc 
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it,  for  the  fake  of  rewarding  a  perfidious  one  with 
its  poffeffion. 

LVII.  The  worfl  is,  that  by  following  the 
advice  of  Theodotus,  you  will  furnilh  Ccefar  with 
a  fpecious  pretence  for  ufurping  your  kingdom  ; 
and  therefore  I  fay,  that  fo  far  from  avoiding  the 
danger  of  lofing  it,  by  adopting  his  plan,  you 
would  increafe  the  rifk.  That  Csefar  is  very  fa- 
gacious  and  penetrating,  is  well  known  to  all  the 
world ;  and  although  he  might  be  glad  to  hear 
that  Pompey  was  put  to  death  ;  after  the  deed 
was  executed,  he  would  aiFe£l  to  lament  it.  He, 
in  appearance  at  lead,  would  deted  the  treachery 
of  receiving  Pompey  into  Egypt,  under  a  promife 
of  fecurity  upon  the  royal  word,  for  the  purpofe 
of  taking  away  his  life.  From  this  equivocal  or 
critical  ftate  of  Casfar's  mind,  there  might  be  but 
a  (hort  tranfition  to  his  taking  the  refolution  of 
depriving  you  of  your  crown,  and  perhaps  your 
life  alio.  He  might  do  it  for  the  fake  of  grati- 
fying his  ambition,  and  endeavouring  to  perfuade 
the  world,  that  he  was  actuated  by  no  other  mo- 
tive than  that  of  punifhing  the  treacherous  mur- 
derer of  Pompey ;  and  although  he  might  forefee, 
the  Romans  would  never  believe  that  this  vv^as  his 
motive;  he  well  knows  they  would  applaud  the 
adlion,  as  they  idolized  Pompey  while  living,  and 
will  adore  his  memory  when  dead.  Other  na- 
tions. 
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tlons,  who  on  account  of  their  being  lefs  pene- 
trating, may  not  fee  into  the  artful  policy  of  Cse- 
far,  will  only  contemplate  in  your  ruin,  a  pu- 
nifhment  correfpondent  to  your  crime,  and  will 
admire  the  heroic  juflice  of  Csefar,  who  chaflifed  . 
the  wicked  a£l:,  although  the  commiflion  of  it  was 
never  fo  convenient  to  him.  Confider,  fir,  whether 
Caefar  will  lofe  fo  fine  an  opportunity  of  flatter- 
ing the  Roman  people,  of  recommending  himfelf 
to  the  world  for  a  juft  man,  and  of  adding  to  the 
Imperial  crown  he  is  fabricating,  the  precious 
gem  of  this  kingdom. 

LIX.  We  know  that  C^far,  in  all  his  aclions 
and  defigns,  has  propofed  to  himfelf  Alexander 
of  Macedon  as  the  only  example  he  would  wifli 
to  imitate.     We  are  informed,  that  having  in  a 
temple  of  Spain,  feen   a  ftatue  of  that  hero,  it 
raifed  in  his  imagination  a  contemplation  of  his 
glory,  and  caufed   him  to  Ihed  tears  of  envy. 
Attend  now,  fir,  to  what  I  am  about  to  fay  to 
you.     Immediately  after  Darius  was  defeated  by 
Alexander   in    the  battle  of  Arbela,  that    un- 
happy king,  who  was  become  a  fugitive  from  the 
/  conqueror,  was  treacheroufly  murdered  by  BefTus 
the  governor  of  Baftria,  who  thought  by  putting 
him  to  death,  that  he  fhould  gain  the-favour  of 
Alexander.     But   what    followed?    Why,    that 
Alexander  caufed  him  to  be  arrefted,  and  torn  to 

pieces 
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pieces  by  his  own  immediate  order  as  fome  tell  us, 
or  as  others  fay,  delivered  him  toOxathres  the  bro- 
ther of  Darius,  to  be  deak  with  as  he  thought  pro- 
per. Confider,  fir,  how  great  an  affinity  there  is  be- 
tween the  battles  of  Arbela  and  Pharfalia,  be- 
tween the  fortunes  of  Pompey  and  Darius,  and 
between  the  genius  and  tempers  of  Csefar  and 
Alexander.    How  much  is  it  to  be  dreaded,  that 
if  you  a6l  by  Pompey,  as  BelTus  did  by  Darius, 
that  C^far  will  do  by  you,  as  Alexander  did  by 
Beffus  ?     He  will  find  himfelf  precifely  in  the 
fame  circumftances  of  Alexander,  and  will,  with- 
out doubt,  be  ftrangely  flattered  with  the  idea  of 
imitating  him,  and  efpecially  in  an  a£lion,  which 
he  knows  was  applauded  by  all  the  world.     We 
find  ourfelves   alfo  in  the  city  of  Alexandria, 
which  was  founded  by,  and  took  its  name  from, 
Alexander ;  and  even  this  circumllance,  may  con- 
tribute to  augment  your  danger,  becaufe,  if  ever 
he  (hould  think  fit  to  vifit  this  city,  it  would  re- 
vive in  his  imagination  the  idea  of  its  founder. 

LX.  I  very  well  know,  that  although  C-^far 
fliould  be  the  man  we  have  hitherto  fuppofed 
him,  ftill  the  prote6lion  of  Pompey  is  not  free 
from  danger.  The  Roman  legions,  in  fearch  of 
this  illuflrious  fugitive,  will  naturally  prefent 
themfelves  to  our  imagination,  deflroying  with 
warhke  fury,  the  country  that  harbours  him. 

But 
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But  if,  in  whatever  courfe  we  purfue,  we  mufl: 
unavoidably  encounter  rocks  and  quickfands/ 
what  does  human  prudence  dictate  in  fuch  a  cafe? 
tliat  we  fhould  do  what's  right  and  jufi:,  and  leave 
the  event  to  the  difpofal  of  the  gods.  It  is  beyond 
a  doubt,  that  the  power  of  C^efar  is  great ;  but 
his  fortune  is  no  iefs  dependant  on  heaven  than 
ours,  and  the  ray  of  Jupiter  pays  no  more  re- 
fpe6l  to  the  proud  palace,  than  to  the  humble 
cabin.  Thus  thofe  to  whom  heaven  is  mod  pro- 
pitious, are  likely  to  be  mod  fuccefsful. 

LXI.  Nor  need  we  depend  folely  for  our  fecu- 
rity  on  the  fpecial  providence  of  the  gods,  as 
we  have  refources  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  hu- 
man events,  and  in  the  common  influence  of  fe 
cond  caufes.  Csefar  is  yet  at  a  great  diflance, 
and  as  he  will  have  much  to  fettle  both  in  Italy 
and  Greece,  in  order  to  fecure  the  fruits  of  his 
late  victory,  it  Vv^ill  be  probably  feme  time  before 
he  will  find  himfelf  at  leifure  to  vifit  Egypt. 
During  that  interval,  we  may  be  em.ployed  in 
modeling  and  difciplining  our  troops ;  they  are 
not  few  in  number,  and  we  may  add  new  recruits 
to  them;  and  to  make  the  Egyptian  troops  equal 
to  the  befl  in  the  world,  nothing  more  is  necef- 
fary,  than  that  they  fhould  be  properly  trained, 
and  be  commanded  by  a  good  general;  becaufe 
when  we  had  fuch  a  onein  the  perfon  of  our  famous 
Vol.  I.  P  ScfoMs, 
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Sefoflris,  they  conquered  and  triumphed  oyer  the 
principal  regions  of  Alia,  as  the  ruins  of  the  co- 
lumns that  prince  erected,  and  which  time  has 
thrown  down,  teftify.     Nobody  difputes  Pom- 
pey's  being,  if  not  the  greatell  foldier   in  the 
world,  at  leaf!:  equal  to  the  greateft.     His  vi6^o- 
ries  have  acquired  him  the  epithet  of  great,  which 
is  a  title  C^far  never  attained.     We  have  then  in 
him,  the  general  we  want;  nor  ought  his  reputa- 
tion to  be  leflened  by  the  viftory  C^far  lately  ob- 
tained over  hint ;  for  befides  his  commanding  a 
motley  army,  colle6i:ed  from,  and  compofed  of  va- 
rious nations,  he  was  but  little  or  ill  obeyed  in  that 
war ;  and  this  is  an  evil,  for  which  we  have  a 
remedy  in  our  own  power,  by  committing  the 
whole  military  government  to  the  difcretion  and 
direaion  of  Pompey.     If  he  finds  himfelf  not  in 
a  condition  or  fituation  to  attack  with  a  profpe^ 
of  vi£lory,  he  will  ftand  on  the  defenfive,  and 
preferve  his  troops,  vphich  is  the  condu£l  he  wifh- 
ed  to  have  purfued  in  Greece.  We  may  alfo  hope 
for  many  advantages  from  time;  as  in  the  interval 
of  our  recefs,  fuccours  may  arrive  to  Pompey 
from  all  the  world;  for  the  whole  Roman  empire, 
except  the  troops  immediately  in  his  pay,  are  ene- 
mies to  Cajfar ;  and  although  we  fhould  not  be 
able  to  aflemble  an  army,  capable  of  refifting 
Caefar,  his  fuccefs  will  not  be  quite  certain.  The 
whole  Roman  republic  which    comnvands  the 

world. 
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world;  groans  with  affli6lion,  under  the  intoler- 
able fenfation,  occalioned  by  the  fuppreflion  of 
their  liberty ;  aud  it  would  be  very  extraordinary, 
if  among  the  millions  of  people  of  which  it  is 
compofed,there  fhould  not  be  found  fome  one  d^f' 
perate  enough  ^to  facrifice  his  own  life,  for  the  fake 
of  redeeming  his  country.  Every  man  who  ar- 
rives at  defpifing,  or  fetting  no  value  on  his  own 
life,  may  have  that  of  C^far  in  his  power ;  for 
one  concealed  poignard,  or  one  difguifed  dofe  of 
poifon  adminiftered  at  his  table,  would  be  more 
dangerous  and  fatal  to  him,  than  fifty  tjioufand 
lances  in  the  open  field.  The  inflances  of  'Ro- 
mans, who  have  offered  themfelves  voluntary 
vidlims  to  the  idol  of  fame,  or  the  good  of  their 
country,  are  numerous ;  and  perhaps  Caefar  at 
this  time,  has  fome  one  near  his  perfon,  waiting 
for  an  opportunity  to  repeat  the  fame  facrifice. 

LXII.  There  remains  to  us  alfo  another  crutch 
of  hope  whereon  to  reft,  that  is,  the  unwhole- 
fomenefs  of  our  climate.  The  air  of  ^gypt^ 
which  is  very  unfalutary  to  the  natives,  is  much 
more  fo  to  ftrangers.  The  foldiers  of  Casfar  were 
born  under,  and  have  ferved  in  climates,  which 
were  very  different  from  ours.  How  natural  then 
IS  it  to  fuppofe,  that  by  being  detained  fome  time 
in  this  country,  the  viiitation  of  an  epidemical  dif- 
order  may  either  demolifh  or  incapacitate  them ! 

p  2  Lxiir. 
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LXIII.  If  by  all,  or  any  of  thefe  -means,  which 
are  very  probable  ones,  you  fhould  be  enabled 
to  protedi  and  preferve  Pompey,  you  would  make 
yourfelf,  fir,  the  moft  glorious  prince  in  the 
world.  The  Pvomans  would  adore  you,  as  the 
vindicator  and  defender  of  their  liberty,  and 
would  look  upon  this  kingdom,  as  the  only  tem- 
ple which  has  afforded  fan^luary  to,  and  preferved 
their  idol.  Other  nations  will  applaud  your  ge- 
nerous gratitude,  and  feeing  how  faithfully  you 
have  behaved  to  your  benefa£lor,  there  is  no 
prince  whatever,  who  will  not  be  ready  and  defi- 
rous  to  render  you  his  fervices.  What  you  may 
expecl  from  Pompey,  is  not  in  ray  power  to  ex- 
prefs,  nor  in  my  imagination  to  conceive. 


LXIV.  But  admitting,  fir,  that  thefe  well 
founded  hopes  fhould  be  fruftrated,  and  that 
heaven  fiiould  continue  to  profper  the  arms  of 
Ccefar,  that  Fortune  ftiould  regulate  the  motions 
of  its  inconftant  v^heel,  fo  as  that  it  fliall  always 
turn  in  his  favour;  that  we  fliould  fee  the  Roman 
legions  batter  down  the  walls  of  Alexandria,  and 
afterwards  be  witneffes  to  the  demolition  of  thofe 
of  Memphis,  and  behold  all  the  other  cities  of 
Lower  -^gypt  in  danger  of  being  deflroycd  ;  and 
that  in  confequence  of  this,  we  find  ourfclves  under 
an  abfolute  ncceffityof  capitulating  with  Csefar; 

which 
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■which  is  the  greatefl  difficulty  and  diftrefs^  to 
which  we  can  be  driven  by  Fortune  •,  but  pleafe 
to  obferve,  fir,  that  although  you  fliculd  be  re- 
duced to  this  neceffity,  you  ivbuld  even  then  find 
your  affairs  in  a  better  flate,  than  there  is  any 
probability  of  your  findingthem,  provided  you  fol- 
low the  advice  that  has  been  given  you  by  Theo- 
dotus.  Casfar  would  require  you  to  deliver  up 
Pompey,  and  it  is  mofl:  likely  would  offer  you  in 
return,  the  rellitution  of  all  he  has  conquered ; 
for  the  whole  country  that  is  inundated  by  the 
Nile,  would  be  of  but  little  value  to  him,  com- 
pared to  the  polfeffion  of  a  perfon,  who  by  a 
thoufand  accidents,  might  have  it  in  his  power  to 
overturn  his  whole  empire.  You  might  then 
make  this  exchange,  and  remain  mafler  of  your 
kingdom,  and  might  jallifyyourfelf  to  all  rhe  world,.- 
by  pleading  the  hard  law  of  neceffity  as  an  ex- 
cufe  for  what  you  did.  But  what  infatuation, 
what  madnefs  would  it  be,  fir,  for  you  to  per- 
foade  yourfelf,  that  it  would  be  right  at  this  time 
to  put  Pompey  treacheroufly  to  death,  without 
more  advantage  to  yourfelf,  than  what  you  might 
obtain  hereafter,  by  delivering  him  up  without 
infamy  ?  I  have  fald  without  more  advantage, 
and  I  ought  to  add  to  it  with  greater  danger.  If 
you  commit  fo  bafe  an  a£lion,  it  is  probable  that 
Caefar,  either  from  motives  of  virtue,  or  excited 
to  it  by  hypocrify,  will  punifh  you  feverely.    If 

P  3  you 
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you  think  him  generous,  you  muft  conclude  that 
he  will  be  extremely  irritated  againft  you,  both 
for  your  cruelty,  and  your  ingratitude,  and  be- 
caufe  you  offered  him  a  provoking  indignity,  by 
fuppofing  him  capable  of  accepting  a  treachery 
for  a  compliment;  and  becaufe  alfo,  you  dep'-'^'^ed 
him  of  a  precious  opportunity,  of  manifefting  his 
clemency  to  Pompey  in  diftrefs.  If  you  confider 
him  only  as  an  ambitious  and  profound  politician, 
you  may  fuppofe  he  will  a6l  the  fame  part  from 
motives  of  diffimulation,  that  he  would  have  a<Eled 
from  motives  of  generofity,  and  to  gain  credit 
with  the  world,  would  treat  you  as  a  delinquent. 
You  will  have  none  of  this  to  apprehend,  when, 
forced  to  it  by  neceifity,  you  find  yourfelf  obliged 
to  deliver  up  Pompey,  becaufe  in  this  lail  cafe, 
the  reafons  for  treating  you  in  the  manner  we 
have  juft  been  defcribing  will  not  exift,  and  be- 
caufe alfo  it  was  never  known,  that  Caefar  failed  to 
p^^ferve  the  faith  of  his  engagements,  or  that  he 
treated  with  cruelty,  thofe  he  had  vanquifhed. 

'  LXV.  Nor  fhould  we  omix,  that  Caefar's  good 
opinion  of  your  perfonal  condu^l  to  Pompey,  may 
co-operate  with  his  virtue,  and  have  an  influence 
on  his  policy.  Casfar  is  not  ignorant,  that  you 
have  always  been  well  affefled  to  Pompey  and 
his  caufe,  and  when  Csefar  finds  Pompey  has  pe» 
ijfhed  by  your  hands,   be  will  readily  conclude, 

that 
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that  you  would  have  dealt  the  fame  treatment  to 
him,  and  with  a  better  will,  provided  the  vi^lor 
had  been  the  Tanquifhed,  Confider  now,  what 
fort  of  an  opinion  Casfarmuft  entertain  of  you, 
when  he  refle£h,  that  your  not  committing  the 
fame  treachery  by  him,  is  owing  to  his  fortune, 
and  not  your  good-will,  but  that  in  fpite  of 
your  malevolent  difpolition,  his  fortune  has  iri- 
fured  his  fafety, 

LXYI.  The  arguments,  fir,  with  which  I  have 
proved,   that  without  attending  to  the  jufticc  of 
the  cafe,  it  was  more  for  your  intereft  to  protect 
than  to  deflroy  Pompey,  will  ferve  to  prove,  that 
it  will  be  more  beneficial  to  you  to  entertain  him 
than  to  fend  him  away.     The  fending  hira  away, 
will  not  obhge  Caefar,  but  will  offend  Pompey, 
and  will  alfo  make  you  appear  ungrateful  in  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  world.     Pompey  driven  from 
this  coaft,  will  become  a  wanderer  by  fea  and  by 
land,   in  fearch  of  fome  fafe  hole  or  coiiier, 
wherein  to  hide  himfelf,  till  the  defperation  of 
one,    or  the  confpiracy  of  many,  lb  all  depriv^c 
Caefar  of  his  life  ;  and  in  all  probability,  it  will 
not  be  long,  before  this  contingent  happens,   vlf 
this  event  fhould  fall  out,  Pompey  would  then  be 
mafter  in  much  greater  fecuity  than  he  ever  was, 
of  all  that  Csefar  at  prefent  enjoys.  Confider  now,, 
if  this  fhould  ever  be  the  cafe,  what  you  would 

P  4  have 
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have  rcafon  to  expecl  from  bis  hands  for  driving 
him  out  of  your  kingdom,  after  he  had  fixed  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  your  father.  C^efar  while 
he  rules,  as  he  is  not  ignorant  that  you  are  dif- 
affecied  to  him,  will  always -conlider  you  as  an 
enemy,  who  only  wants  povver*or  refolution  to 
aft  openly  as  fuch.  The  fervice  of  your  aban- 
doning Pompey,  will  not  oblige  him,  and  wnW 
debafe  you,  for  he  cannot  fail  to  fee  clearly,  that 
you  did  it  through  fear.  His  diflike  to  you  will 
continue,  and  you  will  add  to  it,  his' contempt 
and  difefleem.  , 

LXVII.  Further,  if  you  receive  and  entertain 
Pompey. .benignly,  you  may  in  confequence  of  do- 
ing it,' give  yourfelf  credit  to.  a  certain  amount,  for; 
having  both'  Pompey  and  Caefar  in  fome  degree 
tinder-  your  influence,  Pompey,  in  virtue  of  hav- 
ing him  w'ithin  your  dominions;  and  C^far,  be- 
caufe  he  would  be  difpofed  to  gtant  you  very  ad- 
vant^^geous  conditions,  to  prevail  on  you  to  de-j 
liver  Pompey  up.  But  I  would  not  have  it  un- 
derfiood,  that  I  mean  to  recommend  this,  as 
what  you  ought  to  do*,  for py  opinion  is,  that 
you  ftiould  abfolutely  rifle  every  thing  topreferve 
Pompey,  becaufe  you  ow^  eve^y  thing  to  him. 
This  is  wliat' true  virtue  diclates;  but  the  predi- 
cament wVai:e"in  at  pre  fent,  is  that  cf  confultins: 
'and  confidering,  the  reaions  of  flaie  and  policy 

for 
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for  receiving  Pompey  with  a  determination  of 
defending  him,  and  at  the  fame  time  not  to  extend 
that  defence  fo  far  as  to  endanger  the  lofs  of 
your  kingdom.  It  is  true,  this  would  not  be 
doing  enough  to  entitle  you  to  the  applaufe  of 
the  world  as  a  gtnerous  man ;  but  it  would  be 
fufficient  to  prevent  your  being  condemned  as  an 
unjuft  one.  You  would  fave  your  honour,  and 
not  negle^l:  your  interefl ;  and  the  judgment  of 
heaven,  with  refped:  to  fuch  a  conduft,  would 
coincide  with  that  of  the  world.  Pompey  would 
find  himfelf  under  great  obligations  to  you: 
Caefar  might  perhaps  be  irritated  againft  you ; 
but  the  emotions  of  his  anger,  would  foon  give 
way  to  his  own  convenience,  and  even  to  yours. 
If  the  gods,  as  they  are  able  to  do,  fhould  pro- 
fper  our  arms  under  the  command  of  Pompey, 
all  the  world  will  refpe6l  your  perfon,  your  vir- 
tue, and  your  power  ;  and  in  fpite  of  all  Csefar 
can  do,  after  you  havefuftained  the  lolTes  enume- 
rated, v/hichw^illbefufficienttoexcufeyourcondu61: 
in  the  eye  of  the  world,  you  will  at  laft,  by  deliver- 
ing up  Pompey,  be  able  to  repair  all  your  damage. 

LXVIII.  This  fpeech  appeared  to  me  proper 
to  introduce  here,  not  only  for  the  entertainment 
of  the  reader,  but  for  his  benefit  and  caution 
alfo ;  for  having  in  this  difcourfe  fet  forth  fo 
many  maxims  and  examples  of  tyrannic  policy,  I 

was 
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was  apprehenfive,  that  fome  people  of  weak  un- 
derftandings,  might  perfuade  themfelves,  it  would 
be  convenient  and  ufeful  to  praftife  them,  if  I  did 
not  at  the  fame  time,  together  with  the  poifon,ad- 
minifter  the  antidote,  and  fhew  by  fuch  an  exam- 
ple, that  the  violent  expedients  which  Machiave- 
lianifm  propofes  as  convenient,    are  in  general 
hurtful  and  pernicious,  or  at  lead  infecure  and 
not  to  be  relied  on,  and  that  in  the  very  cafes  in 
which  they  are  reprefented  to  be  necefiary,  there 
are  others  that  might  be  hit  upon,  which  would 
anfwer  the  purpofe  much  better,  and  which  would 
admit  of  reconciling  the  ufeful  with  the  honeO, 
provided  there  is  an  upright  will  to  adopt  them, 
and  a  clear  underftanding  to  fearch  out  and  apply 
them  ;  fo  that  what  they  call  refined  policy,  is 
nothing  more  than  a  political  drofs  or  fcum,  and 
the  produ^lion  of  grofs  geniufes,  who  do  not 
fearch  deeper  than  the  fuperficies  of  things.  The 
Machiavelians,  feldom  attend  to  more  than  the 
immediate  effete  of  the  blow  their  malice  me- 
ditates, v/ithout  refie^ing,  that  the  political  ma- 
chine is   many  times  difpofed  to  move  in  fuch  a 
variety  of  directions,  that  it  often  runs  back  on, 
and  crulhes  him  who  firfl  fet  it  in  motion.    I  have 
faid  before,   and  I  repeat  it  again,   that  the  in- 
fiances  of  perverfe  politicians  who  have  been  happy 
for  any  length  of  time,  are  very  few,   and  that 
ihofe  few,  have  feldom  been  bleffcd  with  more 

than 
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tlian  a  tranfient  ray  of  the  fplendor  of  fortune; 
and  have  been  almoft  all  fhipwrecked  by  a  fud- 
den  change  of  the  wind,  when  they  thought 
themfelves  failing  on  with  a  favourable  gale,  and 
in  the  mofl  profperous  manner.  What  infatua- 
tion then  is  it,  to  purfue  a  courfe,  where  all  the 
rocks  in  the  track  of  it,  are  ftained  with  the 
blood  of  unhappy  fufferers  ?  Or  who,  with  any 
reafonable  expe£lation  of  fuccefs,  can  hope  to  make 
his  fortune,  by  following  and  adopting  the  maxims 
of  Machiavel,  knowing  the  author  of  them  lived 
poor  and  defpifed,  and  died  miferable  and  ab- 
horred ?  Perhaps  this  impious  politician,  may  not 
improperly  be  compared  to  the  unhappy  Phle- 
gyas  defcribed  by  Virgil,  who  was  not  unde- 
ceived, till  his  being  convinced  of  the  delufioa 
he  had  been  under  could  be  of  no  fervice  to 
him,  and  who  with  bitter  expreflions  of  lamen- 
tation, and  in  a  hideous  tone  of  voice,  pro- 
claimed the  error  of  his  deteflable  maxims,  to 
the  whole  miferable  group  of  the  damned : 

—  Phlegyafque  miferrimus  omnes 
Admonety  ^  magna  tejiatur  voce  per  umbras : 
Difcite  juftitiamy  monili,  ^  non  temnere  Divos»    ^ 
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I. np HE  mofl:  unjull  adoration  the  world  be- 
A  flows,  is  that  which  is  given  to,  and  re- 
ceived by  conquering  Princes,  they  being  only 
deferving  of  the  public  hatred  ;  while  living, 
mankind  pay  them  a  forced  obedience,  and 
when  dead  a  courteous  applaufe  ;  the  firll  is  ne- 
ceflity,  the  fecond  folly. 

II.  What  is  a  conqueror  but  a  fcourge,  which 
the  divine  anger  has  fent  among  us  for  our  chaf- 

tifement  ? 
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tifement?  What,  but  an  animated  peflilence, 
both  to  his  own  kingdom,  and  thofe  of  the 
Princes  his  neighbours  alfo ;  a  malignant  (tar, 
which  rules  and  influences  nought  but  murders, 
robberies,  defolations,  and  conflagrations  ;  a  co- 
met, which  equally  threatens  the  deflrudlion  of 
cottages  and  of  palaces ;  and,  to  fum  up  the 
whole,  a  man  who  is  the  enemy  of  all  other 
men,  becaufe  in  the  profecution  of  his  ambitious 
views,  he  would  deprive  all  mankind  of  their 
liberty,  and  take  from  many  their  lives  and  for- 
tunes ? 

III.  In  this,  as  in  many  other  things,  I  admire 
the  fuperior  judgment  of  the  Chinefe.  Ifaac 
VofEus  affirms,  that  in  the  annals  of  thofe  people, 
they  do  not  celebrate  warlike,  but  pacific  Princes; 
neither  do  they  triumph  in  future  ages,  or  acquire 
the  applaufes  of  pofterity,  who  have  by  their 
arms  added  new  dominions  to  the  ftate,  but  thofe 
who  have  governed  with  juftice  and  moderation 
the  territories  which  defcended  to  them  by  in- 
heritance.    This  is  applauding  with  judgment. 

IV.  I  don't  deny,  that  valour,  military  fkill, 
and  other  endowments  peculiar  to  conquerors, 
are  eftimable ;  but  only  mean  to  inculcate,  that 
when  they  are  accompanied  with  a  tyrannic  ufe, 
they  caufe  thofe  who  make  fuch  an  application 
of  them,  to  become  objei^ls  of  abhorrence  and 

deteflation. 
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deteftation.  There  never  was  any  man  eminent 
for  feats  of  wickednefs,  who  was  not  endued 
with  great  qualities  of  body  and  mind ;  at  lead, 
they  are  rarely  deficient  in  thofe  of  robuftnefs, 
induftry,  and  bravery  :  but  who,  on  this  account, 
would  employ  himfelf  in  celebrating,  or  becom- 
ing the  panegyrift  of  malcfa(flors  ? 

V.  It  is  not  comparifon,  but  identity,  which 
I  mean  to  propound  and  enforce ;  for  truly  thofe 
great  heroes,  who  are  fo  celebrated  by  the  trum- 
pets of  fame,  were  in  reality  nothing  better  than 
malefactors  in  a  high  form.  If  I  was  to  fet  about 
writing  a  catalogue  of  the  mofl  famous  rogues 
who  have  figured  on  the  theatre  of  the  world,  I 
fliould  place  at  the  head  of  it,  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  Julius  Csefar. 

VI.  No  one  had  a  jufler  fenfe  of  his  iituation 
in  this  refpeft,  nor  made  a  more  candid  acknow- 
ledgment of  his  profcflion  and  occupation,  than 
Antigonus  King  of  Afia.  When  he  was  in  the 
zenith  of  his  conquei^s,  a  philofopher  dedicated 
a  book  ta  him  which  he  had  juft  finifhed,  the  fub- 
^ed-matter  of  which  v/as,  an  encomium  on  the 
virtue  of  juftice.  As  foon  as  Antigonus  read 
the  title  of  the  book,  he  fmiled,  and  faid,  ^^  It  is 
certainly  very  apropos,  to  dedicate  a  treatife  in 
commemoration  of  the  virtue  of  juftice  to  me, 

who 
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who  am  robbing  all  the  world  of  every  thing 
I  can." 

VII.  And  although,  neither  Alexander,  nor 
C^far,  ever  made  fo  candid  a  confeffion,  they 
manifefled  fufficiently,  that  they  were  flung  with 
the  remorfe,  and  afFe<5led  with  the  bitings  of 
their  own  confciences.  Thefirft,  (lievved  the  in- 
fluence thefe  feelings  had  over  him,  in  the  in- 
flance  of  the  temper  and  forbearance,  with  which 
he  fufFered  the  pirate  who  fell  into  his  hands,  to 
upbraid  him  with  being  a  greater  and  more 
fcandalous  pirate  than  himfelfj  for  if  Alexander 
had  not  been  confcious  that  the  man  fpoke  truth, 
the  confequence  of  his  boldnefs  would  have  been 
very  terrible  to  him.  The  fecond  difplayed  it, 
in  his  perplexities  at  the  crifis  of  pafhng  the  Ru- 
bicon; it  being  mod  probable,  that  intrepid 
foul  was  not  withheld  fo  much  by  the  contem- 
plation of  the  dangerous  undertaking  he  was 
going  to  engage  in,  as  by  the  fenfe  of  the  crime 
he  was  about  to  commit. 

SECT.     II. 

VIII.  In  reality,  conquering  Princes  are  fo 
totally  bad,  that  they  are  not  even  good  to  them- 
felves.  They  are  bad  neighbours,  as  is  notorious ; 
they  are  bad  to  their  fubje^s,  who  in  the  end  are 
equal  fufFerers  with  the  others ;  becaufe  by  the  ex- 
ec (Tive 
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tefiive  contributions  that  are  extorted  from  theni^ 
they  are  drained  of  their  property,  and  in  the  ob- 
flinate  wars  in  which  their  Princes  engage,  are 
deprived  of  their  lives.  It  is  true  they  conquer; 
but  ten  battles  gained  cofl  more  men  to  a  nation 
than  two  or  three  loft.    If  we  were  to  add  to  this, 
the  lofs  incurred  in  confequence  of  the  negleft 
and  decay  of  arts,  manufadures,  commerce,  and 
agriculture  ;  at  winding  up  the  bottom  you  will 
find,  that  with  the  exception  of  a  few  military 
jnen,  who  have  been  exceedingly  fortunate  and 
fuccefsful,  or  whofe  fervices  have  been  liberally 
rewarded,  and  alfo  with  that  of  a  few  others, 
who  have  enriched  themfelves  by  plunder,  or  the 
fpoils  of  their  own  country ;  the  conquerors  are 
left  in  as  bad  a  fituation  as  the  vanquiftied. 

IX.  Thefe  ambitious  fpirits  bring  on  their  fub- 
jefts  another  injury,  which  is  fufficiently  ferio^ 
though  lefs  noticed  than  the  former;  and  that^ 
that  being  totallyoccupied  with  the  idea  of  aggran- 
dizing their  power  by  all  poftible  ways  and  means, 
they  do  not  only  endeavour  to  augment  it  exter- 
nally, and  aniong  ftrangers,  but  alfo  internally, 
and  among  their  own  fubje£ls.  They  are  not  only 
defirous  of  ruling  over  the  moft  vaffals  they  can, 
but  are  alfo  anxious  to  domineer  the  moft  they  caii 
oVef  their  own  fubje^ls.  It  is  riot  fo  eafy  to  fatisfy 
ambition  in  this  fecond  v^ay,  as  ia  the  firft  ;  fof 
Vol*  L  Q^  hf 
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by  adopting  it,  without  an  addition  of  fubje£^s, 
he,  who  will  difembarrafs  himfelf  of  the  reftric* 
tion  of  laws,  may  form  an  empire  without  limits ; ' 
and  an  empire  reduced  to  defpotifm,  if,  inflead  of 
eflimating  it  by  the  number  of  thofe  who  are  to 
obey,  you  make  the  computation  according  to 
the  number  of  things  that  may  be  commanded,  is 
an  infinite  one. 

X.  Finally,  conquering  Princes  are  evils  to 
themfelves ;  for  as  the  dropfical  third  of  accumu- 
lating new  fubjedls  is  never  fatiated,  the  anxieties 
of  their  hearts  are  never  quieted  :  Pliifque  cupit, 
quo  plurafuatn  demit  tit  ifi  alvum.  Their  backs  are 
turned  on  all  they  have  acquired,  and  they  turn 
their  eyes  on  what  remains  for  them  to  acquire. 
From  hence  it  follows,  that  this  lafl  being  always 
in  their  view,  has  more  power  to  inquiet  their 

Kds  by  irritating  their  appetite,  than  the  other 
to  calm  their  fouls  by  infmuating  the  happi- 
nefs  of  poffefTion,  and  the  pleafure  of  enjoyment ; 
and  we  may  add  to  this  anxiety,  the  dread  of 
poifon  or  the  knife,  which  are  the  ordinary 
iinilhers  of  the  lives  of  conquerors. 

XI.  There  only  remains  to  tlj^m,  as  the  fruit 
of  all  their  labours  and  toils,  a  fingle  good,  which 
they  cannot  enjoy,  and  therefore  Ihould  not  be 
reckoned  to  them  as  a  benefit;  that  is,  their  names 

being 
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being  celebrated  in  future  ages ;  a  tribute, 
which  is  paid  to  their  afhes  by  the  folly  of  man- 
kind, and  than  which  no  tribute  is  more  unjufi:. 
If  the  remembrance  of  conquerors  was  to  be  re- 
corded in  phrafes  dictated  by  the  underftanding, 
they  would  be  defcribed  in  terms  of  execration, 
not  applaufe.  Whoever  fets  about  celebrating  a 
Nimrod,  an  Alexander,  or  a  Romulus,  may 
with  equal  reafon,  employ  himfelf  in  celebrating 
a  tiger,  a  dragon,  or  abafiliilc.  I  find  the  fame 
qualities  in  the  three  eminent  heroes,  as  in  the 
three  furious  wild  beafts,  to  wit,  a  great  flrength 
and  power  to  commit  mifchief,  and  a  great  incli- 
nation to  do  it.  . 

XII.  I  can't  refrain  from  laughter,  when  I 
refleft  on  the  Romans,  who  were  mailers  of  the 
world,  being  vain  of  fixing  the  origin  of  their 
empire  in  Romulus.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
deeds  or  charadler  of  this  man,  which  could  re- 
fle£l  luftre  on  his  defcendants.  If  you  look  to  his 
birth,  you  will  find  that  his  mother  was  nothing 
better  than  a  common  proflitute.  If  you  confi- 
der  his  life  and  profefiion,  you  will  find  that  he 
was  a  daring  and  enterprifing  lobber,  who,  be- 
ing made  captaife  of  others  like  himfelf,  ereded 
his  infamous  gang  into  a  republic.  The  rape  of 
the  Sabines,  if  the  Hory  is  true,  proves  that  Ro- 
mulus, and  all  his  followers,  were  looked  upon 

C^2  as 
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as  defplcable  and  vile,  and  as  a  nuifancc,  by  all 
Italy,  becaufe  no  other  people  chofe  to  give 
them  wives,  or  to  intermarry  with  them ;  and  it  • 
was  neceffary,  in  order  to  have  women,  that 
they  fliould  fteal,  and  take  them  by  violence. 
The  life  of  Romulus  w^as  taken  away  by  the  fame 
niinifters  he  himfelf  had  raifed,  they  not  being 
able  to  bear  with,  or  endure  him.  But  fuch  is 
the  blindnefs  of  the  world,  that  the  fame  perfoii 
who  was  deemed  unworthy  to  live  among  men, 
and  who  was  put  to  death  on  that  account,  is 
prcfently  afterwards  placed  among  the  deities. 

XIII.  Other  great  conquerors  met  with  the  fame 
lot ;  they  were  abhorred  while  living,  and  wor- 
fhipped  when  dead, '  Nimrod  was  the  firft  ob- 
je<rt  of  idolatry.  They  changed  the  name  Nim- 
rod, which  fignified  rebel,  into  that  of  Bel, 
Baal,  or  Baalim,  which  fignifies  Lord.  This  is 
t1:ie  Jupiter  Belus  of  antiquit}'.  Alexander  fell  a 
\i£tm  to  poifon,  from  the  refentment  of  Anti- 
pater,  and  prefently  there  were  vi(51ims  facri- 
flced  on  the  altars  to  Ale^wnder,  They  had 
fcarce  murdered  Casfar  in  the  capital,  as  an  enemy 
to  bis  country,  when  they  venerated  him  in 
Heaven,  as  the  tutelar  deity  ^f  the  repubh'c. 
The  raifing  men  to  the  rank  of  deities,  was  a  great 
error  in  the  Gentiles ;  but  the  raifmg  thofe  to  that 
rank,    who  on   account  of  iheir  vices  Ihould 

have 
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iiave  been  degraded  from  the  rank  of  men,  was 
a  much  greater. 

SECT.    III. 

XIV.  Thofe  who  have  a  juft  idea  of  the  Deity, 
cannot  fall  into  fo  grofs  an  error ;  but  we  don't 
on  that  account  ceafe  to  err.  It  is  true,  we  do 
not  worfhip  conquerors  as  deities,  but  we  cele- 
brate them  as  heroes.  What  Is  this,  but  debafing 
fo  noble  an  epithet?  True  heroes  are  wrought 
and  faihioned  by  virtue,  and  therefore  we  fhould 
reje<n:  all  thofe  as  fpurious  and  ill- made,  which 
arc  fabricated  in  the  workfhops  of  ambition.  A 
great  and  a  bad  man  are  contradictions  in  terms. 
Agefilaus  anfwered  wifely,  to  one  who  was  extoll- 
ing the  greatnefs  of  the  King  of  Periia,  and  at 
the  fame  time  took  occalion  to  infinuate  a  remark 
on  the  fmallnefsof  the  kingdom  of  Sparta,  com- 
pared to  the  Perfian  empire.  His  reply  was ;  He 
only  can  be  greater  than  me^  who  is  better  than  fMf 
He  could  not  have  f^oke  more  to  the  purpofe, 
if  he  had  read  the  celebrated  faying  of  St.  Auftin, 
in  the  following^srds  :  In  hts,  qua  non  mokyfei 
virtiite^  prajlantpidem  eji  majus ejfe,  quod  melius 
effe.  With  regard  to  thofe  things,  which  are  ejli' 
mated y  not  by  the  bulky  but  by  Ae  virtue  or*  excel" 
knee  of  them,  that  is  greatejl,  which  is  bejl. 

Q^i  XV.  Let 
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XV.  Let  a  Theodofius,  a  Charles  rbe  Great, 
a  Godfrey  of  Bulloign,  a  George  Caflriotus,  be 
celebrated  as  heroes ;  and,  in  fine,  all  thofe  in 
whom  Fortune  affifted  Valour,  and  Valour  Juftice; 
thofe,  who  only  drew  their  fwords  in  the  caufe  of 
Heaven,  or  for  the  good  of  the  public;  thofe, 
who  in  wars  take  to  themfelves  the  toil  and  the 
danger  only,  and  leave  untouched  as  the  pro- 
perty of  others,  the  fruits  and  acquifuions;  thofe, 
who  are  pacific  by  inclination,  and  warriors 
through  neceffity  ;  finally,  all  thofe,  who,  as  an 
example  to  pofterity,  have  by  their  a£lions,  im- 
prelfed  an  idea  on  the  minds  of  men,  that  they 
were  juit,  clement,  wife,  and  animated  Princes, 
in  whofe  fceptres  juftice  reigned,  and  whofe 
fwords  never  wounded  their  own  confciences, 

XVI .  But  difcard  from  the  flock  of  heroes^ 
thofe  crowned  Tigers  called  conquering  PrinceS|> 
and  let  them  be  numbered  with  the  delinquents. 
Throw  down  their  flatues,  and  tranflate  their 
images,  from  the  Palace  to  the  dens  of  wild  hearts, 
that  the  copies  at  lead  may  be  placed  among  com- 
pany, and  in  fuch  a  fituation,  jp  fuited  the  cha- 
racters of  the  originals.  I  will  in  this  place  give 
a  general  trait  oi^defcription  of  all  conquering 
Princes,  which  I  find  delineated  in  very  lively  co- 
lourS;,  in  the  words  of  a  Prince  on  his  death-bed, 

to 
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to  whom  they  gave  this  epithet,  which  was 
William  the  Firft  of  England. 

XVIL  This  prince,  in  that  lafl:  ftageof  life, 
in  which  a  man  finding  himfelf  on  the  verge  of 
eternity,  begins  to  fee  things  in  their  true  light ; 
and  at  the  period  of  time,  when  the  eyes  of  the 
foul  open,  with  the  fame  pace  with  which  thofe 
of  the  body  proceed  to  fliut ;  and  when  the 
thoughts  of  his  pafl  victories  gnawed  his  con- 
fcience,  without  feeding  his  ambition.  At  this 
crilis,  either  from  motives  of  repentance,  defpair, 
or  from  a  defire  to  unburthen  himfelf,  after  re- 
fleding  with  horror  on  the  fum  of  his  pad  a£i:ions, 
in  the  prefencc  of  many  nobles  who  furrounded 
his  bed — -He  made  this  confeffion :  /  have  hated 
the  EngliJJjy  I  have  dijhonoured  their  Nobility y  I 
have  mortified  and  opprejjed  the  people,  and  have 
been  the  caufe  of  the  death  of  infinite  numbers ,  by 
famine  and  the /word ;  and  to  fum  up  the  whole  ^V 
have  defolated  this  fine  and  illujirious  kingdom  y  by 
the  murder  and  dejiru&ion  of  thoufands  and  tens  of 
ihoufands  of  its  inhabitants.  In  thefe  few  lines, 
are  painted,  in  their  true  colours,  the  exploits  of 
that  conqueror  -,  and  the  fame  tints,  would  ferve 
to  delineate  thofe  of  raofl  otheft  who  have  beeo 
dignified  with  that  epithet. 


• 
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XVIII.  I  had  almoft  faid  all ;  for  as  I  obferved 
before,  the  dropfical  thirfl  of  rule  and  dominion, 
which  is  a  difeafe  common  toalL  conquerors,  in- 
clines them  to  aggrandife  and  extend  their  empire 
with  refpefl  to  foreigners  j  and  alfo,  to  enlarge 
and  increafe  their  power  among  their  own  fubje^ls. 
The  ambition  that  agitates  them,  not  only  makes 
them  pant  to  beat  down  the  boundaries  of  the 
crown,  but  thofe  of  juRice  alfo.  Not  content 
to  govern  by  law,  they  afpire  at  defpotifm.  They 
look  upon  equity  as  an  impediment  to,  and  a  re- 
flridion  of  their  grandeur,  and  can  only  find 
enlargements  proportioned  to  the  views  of  their 
fouls,  in  tyranny.  Th^it  kingdom  is  in  an  unhappy 
flate,  where  he  who  rules  and  prefides  over  it, 
has  his  head  filled  with  this  caprice.  The  mif- 
fortune  is,  that  many  are  poifoned  with  thefe  no- 
tions and  difpofitions,  who  are  no  conquerors, 
nc^r  entertain  the  lead  thoughts  of  being  fuch, 
unlefs  it  is  in  the  fubjugation  of  their  own 
fubje^ls, 

XIX.  This  is  a  fpecies  of  cftquefl,  the  moft 
odious,  and  the  moft  cheap;  for  it  is  not  ac- 
quired by  valour,  «but  by  craft  and  cunning;  not 
by  the  fatigues  of  the  field,  but  by  the  ,cabi\ls  of 
the  cabinet.  But  notwithdanding  they  conquer 
their  own  fubjc6ls,  and  render  them  more  fuh- 

n^iffive. 
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mlflive,  and  by  binding  liberty  with  (Ironger  and 
heavier  chains,  convert  vafTalage  to  ikvery ;  they 
ihould  remember,  that  dominion  is  only  heredi- 
tary, for  fo  long  as  it  is  conducted  with  juftice; 
but  that  when  it  comes  to  be  exercifed  with  vio- 
lence, it  is  ufurpation.  But  that  is  an  unhappy 
harveft,  which  ambition  reaps  by  fuch  means. 
How  is  a  Prince  benefited,  if,  by  putting  the  bo- 
dies of  his  fubje<Sls  under  a  hard  ftate  of  fervitude, 
he  lofes  their  fouls,  and  alienates  their  afFedions? 
He  lofes  the  beft  part  of  his  fubjecls,  which  is 
their  love,  and  gets  in  return  for  it  a  fmall  portion 
more  of  fear ;  and  he  eft  ranges  from  him  their 
hearts,  by  oppreffing  their  breafts.  He  deprives 
himfelf  of  the  greateft  fweet  or  pleafure  of  reign- 
ing, which  confifts  in  feeing  his  legal  commands 
obeyed  with  chearfulnefs  and  inclination.  What 
delight  can  the  profpeft  of  a  government  afford, 
where  you  contemplate  every  vaiTal,  as  a  fierce 
animal,  who  fupports  with  indignation  the  chain 
that  confines  him  ?  What  fecurity  can  a  Prince  have 
againfl:  the  invafions  of  foreign  px)wers,  who  has 
made  his  fubjefts  difaffe^led  to  him  ?  Or  what 
fecurity  againft  fiie  intrigues  and  refentment  of 
his  own  people,  whom,  by  his  abfurd  condu(5l, 
he  has  made  angry,  and  vi^eajied  of  their  affec- 
tions for  him  ?  The  monarchs  of  the  eaft  can  beft 
anfwer  thefe  queries,  and  tell,  how  by  affecl:ing  to 
be  fo  much  the  arbiters  of  the  lives  of  their  fub- 

jeas. 
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jedbs,  the  fubje£ls  frequently  have  creeled  them- 
felves  into  being  the  arbiters  of  the  lives  of  tkeir 
Princes. 

SECT.     IV. 

XX.  The  blame  of  this  abufe,  whenever  it 
happens,  lies  at  the  doors  of  ill-intentioned  mi- 
nifters  and  vile  flatterers.  Thefe  are  interefted 
in  extending  the  adls  of  government  beyond  their 
bounds,  becaufe  they  expe£l  to  be  partakers  in 
the  fway  and  emoluments  refulting  from  a  ftretch 
of  power ;  and  they  endeavour  to  gain  the  favour 
of  the  Prince,  by  infinuating  to  him,  that  govern- 
ment being  all  force  or  fedu£lion,  the  mofl  eafy 
and  eligible  method  of  ruling,  is  by  the  King's 
pleafure,  and  that  this  at  the  fame  time,  would 
be  the  mofl  likely  means  of  raifing  the  King's  au- 
thority to  the  highell  pitch  of  elevation  and  per- 
fedtion.  With  this  view,  they  alfo  are  continu- 
ally reprefenting  to  him,  that  total  independance 
is  eflential  to  a  crown,  and  that  laws  and  cuftoms 
are  unworthy  reftriflions  upon  fovereigns ;  that 
a  monarch  is  the  more  refpe<fla^le,  the  more  ab- 
folute  he  reigns ;  and  that  the  jufl  medium  of  the 
King's  authority,  is  the  King's  will,  That  the 
dignity  of  the  crown  is  by  fo  much  the  more  exr 
aked,  by  fo  much  the  more  the  people  are  der 
preffed  and  kept  under.  And  to  fum  up  the 
whole :  that  a  King  is  a  deity  upon  earth,  which 
J  maxim 
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Baaxim  they  enforce  fo  ftrongly,  that  as  far  as  it 
is  in  their  power,  they  would  make  him  forget 
there  is  another  fuperior  in  Heaven. 

XXL  A  ftory  related  by  John  Reypaldo  de 
Segrais  in  his  anecdotes,  is  very  applicable  to  the 
prefent  purpofe.  When  Louis  the  XlVth  of 
France  was  but  fifteen  years  old,  fome  flatterers 
were  one  day  entertaining  him  at  court,  with  a 
recital  of,  and  endeavouring  to  inftill  into  him, 
fuch  maxims  of  tyrannic  policy  as  we  have  been 
juft  mentioning,  though  I  believe  if  he  had  been 
five  or  fix  years  older,  the  leafl  puniihment  he 
would  have  infiidled  on  them  for  it,  would  have 
been  bani(hing  them  from  his  prefence  and  court 
for  ever;  but  the  want  of  experience,  joined  to 
his  judgnient  not  being  then  matured,  and  the 
ardour  of  his  lively  fpirit,  occafioned  him  to 
liften  to  them  with  pleafure,  as  their  relations 
were  fuited  to  the  grandeur  of  his  heart,  and  his 
ideas  of  unlimited  power;  Marechal  d'Etre,  an 
antient  man,  of  great  wifdom  and  experience, 
was  at  the  fame  time  (landing  at  a  little  diftance 
from  the  King,  and  liftening  with  the  highefl 
indignation,  to  the  language  of  thpfe  flatterers. 
In  the  courfe  of  their  converfation,  they  came  to 
talk  of  the  Ottoman  Emperors,  and  fpoke  with 
great  approbation  of  thofc  monarchs  being  the 
defpotic  maflers  of  the  lives  and  fprtunes  of  their 

v^lTals. 
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vaffals.  This  is  reigning  in  the  true  fenfe  of  the 
word,  faid  Louis ;  they  mufl  certainly  be  happy 
Princes;  and  he  fpoke  this  in  a  manner,  which 
indicated  his  good  liking  of  that  mode  of  govern- 
ment*  His  words  pierced  through  the  heart  of 
the  good  Marechal,  who,  reflecSling  on  the  per- 
nicious confequences  that  would  refult  from  his 
adopting  fuch  principles,  advanced  quickly  up 
to  the  King,  and  intrepidly  faid  to  him  :  Btit, 
Sir,  I muji  inform  y our  Majejly,  that  within  my  re- 
Diemhrancey  two  or  three  of  thefe  Emperors  have 
been  firangled  by  the  hands  of  their  own  fubjects. 
Marechal  Villeroi,  the  worthy  guardian  and  go- 
vernor of  the  young  King,  who  was  at  fome  dif- 
tance,  but  had  overheard  all  that  pafled ;  ifi  a 
tranfport  of  joy,  broke  through  the  crowd  to  get 
at  d*Etrc,  whom  he  publicly  embraced,  and  gave 
him  the  moft  cordial  thanks  for  fo  opportune  and 
ufeful  a  caution.  Would  to  God  that  there 
was  always  ready  at  the  fide  of  Princes,  fome  man 
of  fuch  generous  and  liberal  fentiitients,  to  apply 
the  antidote,  when  flattery  in  the  alluring  gilded 
cup  of  grandeur  prefents  ro  them  the  poifon  of 
tyranny! 

SECT.    V. 

XXII.  The  tender  acre  of  Princes  is  the  moft 

fufcepiible  of  imbibing  falutary  or  pernicious 

'  maxims. 
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maxims,  and  the  impreflions  of  childhood  take 
deep  root  in  the  foul,  which,  according  to  the 
cuhivation  it  receives  then,  produces  fruit  in  fu» 
ture;  and  it  very  feldom  happens,  that  this  rulg 
is  known  to  fail;  for  the  good  or  bad  images 
which  are  impreffed  at  that  time,  are  fcarce  eve? 
effaced, 

XXIII.  Therefore  the  eleffion  of  guardians, 
who  are  to  direct  and  reguiate  the  manageipeat 
of  Princes  in  their  infancy,  is  a  matter  of  the  Ut» 
moil  iniportance  to  kingdoms  5  and  the  choice  of 
proper  maxims,  wherewith  to  infpire  their  pu* 
pi  Is,  demands  the  moft  ferious  attention  of  the 
guardians, 

SECT.    VI. 

XXIV.  The  foul  then,  in  the  flate  of  nonage, 
receiving  impreflions  like  wax,  and  retaining 
them  like  brafs ;  I  repeat  once  more,  that  the 
infpiring  young  people  with.wholefome  maxims 
in  their  tender  years,  is  a  thing  of  the  utmoft 
importance.  The  method  of  education  {hould  b^ 
thus  laid  out :  to  begin  with  religion,  to  proceed 
next  to  ethics  or  morality,  and  to  finiHi  with  po-, 
litics.  In  thefe  three  parts,  there  is  an  admirable 
conne£>ion.  Religion  (which  we  don't  fpeak  of 
here  as  a  fpecial  virtue,  but  only  with  relation 

tQ 
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to  the  firm  faith  contained  in  it,  and  the  truths 
it  perfuades)  informs  the  underftanding  of  the 
greatnefs  and  goodnefs  of  God,  and  difpofes  the 
heart  to  love  him.  Ethics,  or  moral  inftrudion, 
direds  all  our  adtions,  and  caufes  them  to  con* 
fpire  unanimoully  to  promote  this  end,  ferving  at 
the  fame  time,  as  a  vehicle  to  convey,  and  as  an 
ultimate  difpofer  to  the  pradlice  of  the  mod  found 
policy  •,  or,  to  fpeak  more  properly,  the  morality 
of  a  King,  with  relation  to  his  kingly  office,  is 
no  other  thing  but  policy  itfelf,  taken  in  g^general 
andcompreheniive  fenfe;  becaufe  that  confifls,  in 
a  combination  or  alTemblage  of  all  thofe  virtues, 
■which  conduce  or  lead  to  the  exercife  of  good 
government. 

XXV.  The  reading  of  good  books  is  v&ry  ufe- 
ful,  to  in{lru6l  Princes  in  the  maxims  of  found  po- 
licy. But  which  are  the  good  books?  I  be-* 
lieve  very  few.  Thofe  which  contain  found  doc* 
trine  are  infinite ;  but  what  fi^ifies  their  inform- 
ing, if  they  don't  ftimulate  or  move  ?  The  mofl 
diflicult  part  of  morality,  does  not  fo  much  confift 
in  coming  at  a  knowledge  of  what  is  right,  as  in 
exciting  and  moving  an  effedlual  inclination  to 
praftife  it.  There  are  books  of  Ihort  fentences, 
and  abounding  with  affeftation,  (in  the  flile  of 
Seneca,  which  a  certain  Emperor  called  fand  with- 
out lime)  which  tingle  in  the  ear,  but  their  echo 

never 
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never  reaches  the  heart.  There  are  others,  filled 
with  texts  and  pulpit  conceits,  which,  inftead  of 
illuftrating,  confound,  and  inftead  of  moving,  be- 
come tirefome  and  furfeiting.  There  are  others 
again,  which  abound  with  the  fentences  of  Thu- 
eydides,  Polybius,  Tacitus,  Livy,  and  Salluft,  in- 
termixed with  a  number  of  hiitorical  paffages. 
I  Ihall  fay  of  all  thefe,  as  Apelles  faid  of  a  pupil 
of  his,  who  had  painted  Helen  with  very  little 
beauty,  but  in  a  very  coftly  drefs  fluck  full  of 
j  ewels;  Q^m  non  pojfes  facer e  pulchram^  fecijii  dhi' 
tern.  As  you  was  unable  to  make  her  handfome^ 
you  have  made  her  rich,  Thefe  forced  and  un- 
natural ornaments,  with  which  erudition  in  the 
books  that  treat  of  it,  drefs  virtue,  do  not'  con- 
duce to  fire  the  minds  of  thofe  who  read  them, 
with  th^  love  of  her.  He  only  will  accomplifh 
this  end,  who  has  the  art  of  painting  in  lively  ^§ 
colours  her  native  beauty;  and  who  has  the^ad-  / 

drefs  and  geniifs,  to  imj§efs  on  the  underftand- 
ing,  a  clear  and  agreeable  idea,  of  the  ntagnifi- 
cence  of  her  charms. 

XXVI.  But  better  than  the  beft  books,  is 
good  converfation.  The  inftrudlion  which  is  com- 
municated by  means  of  the  voice,  is  natural,  that 
which  is  conveyed  by  writing,  is  artificial ;  the 
one  is  animated,  theotherdead ;  confcquently,  the 
firft  will  be  efficacious  and  adive,  the  fecond  lan- 
guid 
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guid  and  faint.  The  tongue  writes  on  the  foul, 
as  the  hand  on  paper.  That  which  we  hear,  is 
Conveyed  to  us  immediately  and  in  the  firll  in^ 
ilance,  from  the  mind  of  him  from  whom  the  in- 
ftru^lion  proceeds;  that  which  we  read,  is  the 
copy  of  a  copy.  If  princes  in  their  childhood, 
were  daily  attended  by  difcreet  and  good-inten- 
tioned  people,  who  under  the  colour  of  amufing 
and  entertaining  theni,  were  to  inftrudl  them  ; 
any  one  might  venture  to  be  bound,  for  their 
future  good  behaviour  and  wife  condug.  ^  The 
learning  infinuates  itfelf  deepcft,  whicrJ  is  con- 
veyed under  the  veil  of  diverfion ;  and  as  that 
fiourifhes  the  body  beft,  which  we  eat  with  defire 
and  an  appetite,  fo  that  which  we  liften  to  with 
delight,  is  moft  improving  to  the  foul.  The  word 
inftrudtiori  is  unpleafmg  to  children,  therefore  it 
is  neceffary  as  far  as  we  are  able,  to  taKe  away 
the  name,  and  leave  or  prefefve  the  fubftance  of 
the  thing  ;  and  this  is  i|^ch  mof^neceffary  to  be 
dong^ki  the  cafe  of  Princes, gbecaufe  from  their 
early  time  of  life,  either  their  own  vanity,  or  the 
flattery  of  other  people,  infpires  them  with  a  no- 
tion, that  perfons  of  their  rank  and  ftation  have 
no  need  of  learning.  The  rules  of  equity  and 
civil  jurifprudence,  conveyed  under  the  difguifc 
of  engaging  and  entertaining  relations  of  the  con- 
duct and  managemeiiof  juft  Princes,  who  by  aft- 
ing  Well,  attained  the  accompli fliment  of  all  their 

WilheS 
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\Vi{lies  with  refpe£l  tb  foreign  concerns,  and  ac- 
quired the  adoration  of  their  own  fubjecls  at  hoffle^ 
and  the  admiration  of  all  llr angers;  I  fay,  if  im- 
provement was  infinuated  into  them  in  this  way^ 
by  fome  perfon  whofe  converfation  was  pleafing 
to  them,  and  who  had  the  addrefs  to  introduce 
it,  not  as  if  he  was  inflrucling,  but  entertaining, 
them  •,  it  would  be  the  beft  method  of  ingrafting 
in  their  minds,  plants  of  the  choiceft  quality, 
from  whence  in  time  you  might  expe6l  to  gather 
excellent  fruit.  For  this  reafon,  the  wife  Biihop 
of  Cambray  compofed  for  the  education  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  whofe  preceptor  he  was,  a 
colle£iion  of  pleafing  fables^  in  the  flile  and 
manner  of  fuch  tales,  with  which  old  women  are 
accuftomed  to  entertain  children,  and  which  chil- 
dren for  their  amufement  are  ufed  to  relate  to  one 
another*,  in  thefe,  he  in  natural  and  eafy  lan- 
guage, fuited  to  their  capacities  and  comprehen- 
fions,  conveyed  all  the  precepts  whicli  coApofe 
the  molt  Chri{]:ia%  policy  1  ^^ 

SECT.    vn. 

XXViI.  All  the  lefTons  however^  which  are 
given  ^o  Princes,  fnould  be  calculated  to  train 
them  to,  and  make  them  enamoured  with  thofe 
virtues,  which  may  be  of  the  mod  confequence, 
andthemoftufeful  to  them,  both  as  Princes  and 
Vol.  I.  R  men ; 
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men;    above  all,  regard  fliould  be  had,  as  ^ 
matter  of  the  utmoil  importance,  to  implanting 
in  them,  the  feelings  of  humanity  and  moderation 
of  fpirit,  which  virtues,  as  being  diametrically 
oppofite  to,  are  the  beft  counterpoifes  to  the  vice 
of  ambiticn.     Other  vices  may  be  prejudicial  ta 
thernfelves,  or  injurious  to  particular  individuals^ 
but  ambition,  or  the  inordinate  lufl  of  dominion 
and  controul,  are  pernicious,  and  evils  to  a  whole 
kingdom.     There  is  no  doubt^  but  an  unjuft  or 
a  cruel  Prince,  is  extremely  abhorrent,  though 
with  all  this,  if  you  attend  to  the  mifchief  thefe 
vices  produce,  you  will  find,  that  that  occafioned 
hy  ambition,  far  exceeds  the  other  j  for  on  account 
of  its  being  mod  generally  felt,  it  is  by  far  the 
greateft.     Injuflice  and  cruelty  are  exercifed  on 
determined  individuals,  but  ambition oppreffes  all. 
Or  we  ihouid  exprefs  it  better,  by  faymg,  the 
imjufl:  and  cruel,  is  cruel  and  unjud  to  fome  par- 
ticular people  ;  but  the  ambitious  is  unjuft  and 
cruel  to  the  whole  community,     Thefe  are  the 
ordinary  fleps  and  progreffions  of  ambition.     It 
begins  by  injuftice,  goes  on  to  rigour,  and  ends 
with  cruelty.     The  Prince  is  unjuft  to  a  ftate, 
who,  by  extending  his  demands  beyond  the  limits 
of  right  reafon,  is  dcfirous  of  burtheninghis  fub- 
je£ls  more  than  the  rules  of  equity  permit.    But 
what  follows  this  oppreihve  mode  of  condu£i^  ? 
Why  that  the  ihbjefls,  as  foon  as  it  is  intro- 

ducedy 
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duced,  begin  to  be  diiTatislied  and  complain-,  and 
that  the  Pnnce,  regarding  their  complaints  and 
applications  for  redrefs,  though  couched  in  never 
fo  fubraiffive  terms,  as  affronts  and  injuries,  be- 
gins to  dire6l  chafliferaents.  Meafures  of  rigour 
are  now  determined  on ;  and  what  follows  the 
execution  of  them  ?  Why,  that  the  clamours  and 
bomplaints  grow  louder,  and  that  the  cries  of  the 
opprefTed  in  the  ears  of  the  King,  found  hke  the 
voice  of  rebellion.  Upon  this,  the  rigour,  under 
the  colour  of  law  and'juftice,  is  augmented,  till 
it  afcends  to  the  degree  of  cruelty;  but  in  cafe 
things  do  not  arrive  at  this  extremity,  becaufe 
fear  fuffocates  in  the  breads  of  the  aSii^led^ 
the  voice  of  murmur;  vet  what  cireater  torment: 
can  a  man  undergo,  than  that  of  fupportiiig  a 
heavy  ^^oke  on  his  Ihoulders,  and  having  at  the 
fame  time  a  cord  drawn  fo  tight  round  his  rieck, 
as  to  obftrucl  the  relief  of  a  figh  ?  This  then  be- 
ing a  great  martyrdom,  the  opprefTion  which  is 
the  caufe  of  it>  can't  fail  of  being  a  great  cruelty  / 

SECT.     VIIL 

XXVIII.  I  am  not  fjrprized  that  fonle  Princes 
have  gone  to  this  extreme,  but  rather  woiider  that 
all  have  not  proceeded  to  it.  The  thirfty  defire  of 
domineering,  which  is  never  fatiated,  is  natural 
to  the  heart  of  man  \  and  this  principle  which  is 

R  2  -        bora 
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born  wkh  us,  in  Princes,  is  Simulated  and  inflamecf 
by  flattery,  ^c  frequently  hear  them  addreffed, 
in  terms  which  are  exquifitely  hyperbolical,  fome 
to  blazon   the   perfe6lions  of   their  chara6lers, 
others  thofe  of  their  perfons.     They  reprcfent  to 
them  their  fuperiority  in  a  manner,  that  tends  to 
perfuade  them,  they  are    more  than  men,   and 
th'cU  other  people  are  lefs.     This   oftentatious 
image  of  grandeur  is  very  grateful  to  their  feel- 
ings, and  therefore  it  is  not  wonderful,  theyfhould 
fet  it  up  as  an  idol,  for  the  people  who  are  under 
them   to  offer   as   facrifices  to,   all  they  polTefs 
which  is  moO:  valuable.     Some  politicians  have 
tliought  it  expedient,   in  order  to  give  Princes  a 
hi o  her  idea  of  their  own  excellence,  and  fill  them 
with  more  exalted  notions,  to  place  flatterers  about 
their  perfons  •,  and  I  have  no  doubt  but  this  maybe 
proper,  when  you  peT*ceive  them  to  be  very  pufil- 
ranimous.  But  in  general,  the  thing  of  mod  conf-^- 
quence  in  their  education,  ought  to  be  taking  care 
to  imprefs  on  their  minds,  fuch  maxims  only,  as 
are  diflated  by  religion,  virtue,  and  humanity. 
And  this  is  the  manner  in  whkh  they  ihould  be 
propounded  to  them. 

XXIX.  That  a  King  is  a  man,  as  other  men 
are,  fon  like  them,  oF  ilie  fame  common  father^ 
equal  by  nature,  and  only  unequal  in  fortune. 
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XXX.  That  this  fortune,  imagine  it  to  be  great 
xs  you  will,  be  owes  all  to  God,  who  has  power 
to  place  one  of  another  race  on  the  throne  ;  and 
ijo  man,  if  he  pleafes  to  do  it,  has  a  right  to  find 
fault  or  complain  of  injuftice,  even  though  he 
Ihould  raife  to  the  rank  of  Majefly  a  perfon  of 
the  moft  humble  ftation  in  the  kingdom,  and  re- 
duce to  the  lowed  clafs,  him,  who  the  day  before 
was  feated  on  a  throne* 

XXXI.  That  fo  much  the  greater  the  idea  of 
his  own  grandeur  is,  by  fo  much  the  greater 
ought  his  gratitude  and  thankfulnefs  to  be  to  the 
Divine  Majefly,  who  has  conferred  it  upon  him ; 
and  that  in  proportion  to  the  fuperiority  of  his 
rank,  are  his  obligations  to  ferve  and  obey  God 
as  an  example  to  other  mxcn. 

XXXII.  That  God  did  not  make  the  kinirdom 
for  the  King,  but  the  King  for  the  kingdom. 
Therefore  the  object  of  his  government  fhould 
not  be  dirs^ed  to  fupport  his  own  private  intereft 
or  convenience,  but  that  of  the  republic.  For 
this  reafon,  Ariftotle  points  out  the  eflential 
diilinfiion  between  a  King  and  a  tyrant,  that  the 
firll  only  attends  to  his  own  convenience,  the 
other  to  the  public  good. 

R  3  ,  .XXXIII. 
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XXXIII.  That  confequently,  the  cxpreflion 
vfed  in  edi6ls,  that  fuch  is  the  King's  pleafure,  he 
haying  thought  fit  to  order  the  thing  fpecified  to 
he  done  for  the  advancement  or  good  of  his  fer- 
vice,  Ihould  be  undeiilood  ro  imply,  that  he  is 
pleafed  with  ordaining  fuch  things  only  as  are 
for  the  good  of  the  public.  It  is  the  duty  of  the 
fubjecls  to  obey  the  King  •,  and  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  King  to  comnaand  fuch  things  only,  as  are  for 
the  benefit  and  advantage  of  his  fubjeds. 


"V 


K^XXIV.  That  as  the  fubjefts  are  obliged  to 
obey  and  execute  what  the  King  is  pleafed  to  di- 
re6t,  the  King  is  obliged  to  order  fuch  things 
only  as  are  pleafmg  to  God,  and  confident  with 
his  laws  and  conrimandments. 

XXXV.  That  the  power  of  ordering  only 
wliat  is  right  and  jufl,  does  not  diminifh  his  au- 
thority, but  rather  aggrandizes  it ;  for  although 
it  is  impoflible  for  God  to  do  any  a61:  which  is 
not  right  and  juft,  he  does  not  on  that  account 
ceafe  to  be  omnipotent. 

XXXVI.  That  a  King,  having  rifen  to  the 
fummit  of  human  glory,  cannot  afcend  to  a  fupe- 
^ior  decree  of  altitude^  but  by  the  arduous  path 

"  1  '  of 
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of  Virtue;  that  is,  he  can  only  be  greater  by  being 
•t^etter,  . 

XXXVII.  That  the  mod  difficult  and  moil 
glorious  part  of  the  exercife  of  the  kingly  office, 
confiils,  not  in  a  Prince's  conquering  new  king- 
doms, but  in  his  good  government  of  that  he 
pofTelTes.  A  Courtier  in  the  prefence  of  Au- 
igudus  faid,  that  Alexander,  at  thirty-two  years 
of  age,  upon  reflecting  that  in  a  little  time  he 
fiiould  fubjugate  all  the  world,  was  at  a  lofs  to 
think  how  he  fhould  employ  himfelf  when  that 
was  done  :  Mexander  at  that  rate,  replied  Au* 
guftus,  miijl  have  been  very  fimple  ;  for  the  moft 
.^irduous  and  difficult  part  of  the  work  re^nained 
Jiill  to  be  executed y  which  was,  governing  well  the 
kingdoms  he  had  conquered,. 

XXXVIII.  If  we  were  to  take  an  account  of 
?the  Princes  who  were  great  warriors,  and  of  thofe 
-who  were  eminent  for  their  virtue,  we  fhould 
■find  the  number  of  the  lad  much  fmaller  than 
that  of  the  firft;  fo  that  although  virtue  fliould 
not  be  fo  much  admired  in  Kings  as  military 
glory,  its  being  more  fcarce,  is  fufficient  to  make 
it  more  valuable.  Flavius  Vopifcus  relates,  that 
a  buffoon,  to  exprefs  the  fmallnefs  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  good  Princes  who  had  been  known  in 
^he  world,  faid,  the  efHgies  of  them  all  might  be 

E  4  carved 
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carved  on  a  ring.  As  he  talked  of  idolatrous^ 
Kings,  for  he  knew  no  others,  he  may  be  fup- 
pofed  to  have  fpoken  the  truth  ;  but  things  are 
quite  otherwife  at  prefent,  although  the  numbers 
of  the  warlike  and  political  ones,  may  be  reckoned 
in  all  times  to  have  exceeded  thofe  of  the  pious 
opes. 

XXXIX.  That  as  the  fubje£ls  owe  to  their 
King  their  obedience  and  refpedl,  he  owes  to 
them  his  tender  care  and  prote6lion.  A  King  has 
two  forts  of  children,  fome  as  a  man,  others  as  a 
Prince  ;  thofe  of  the  one  fort  are  natural,  thofe 
of  the  other  political ;  but  they  are  all  his  fub- 
je<fts,  and  as  fuch  he  ought  to  love  them.  The 
inhabitants  of  Sichem,  of  whom  Hamor  was 
Prince,  are  called  in  fcripture  the  children  of 
Hamor. 

XL.  That  this  Ipve  lliould  not  impede,  but 
rather  (limulate  him  to  punifli  delinquents ;  be- 
caufe  the  greatefl  benefit  a  King  can  confer  on 
his  fubjecls,  is  to  root  out  from  among  them  evil- 
doers. _ 

XLI.  That  the  effe^ls  of  his  love  fliould  be. 
more  felt  by  his  fubieds  at  large,  than  by  his 
minifters,  and  efpecially  thofe  who  are  neareft 
Jiis  pcrfon;  for  to  thefe,  he  fliould  difpenfe  the 

token;* 
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tokens  of  his  regard,  in  proportion  to  their  merit; 
and  it  is  of  the  utmoft  importance,  that  he  ihoulcl 
not  extend  his  efteem  for  them  beyond  thofc 
limits.  It  is  good  that  minifters  Ihould  love  their 
Prince ;  but  I  judge  it  would  be  more  beneficial 
to  the  public,  that  they  fhould  fear  him.  That 
kingdom  is  in  a  moft  happy  ftate,  where  the  fub- 
jeds  fear  the  minifters,  the  minifters  the  King, 
and  the  King  God. 

XLIT.  Thofe  above  all  Ihould  experience  him 
terrible,  who  are  found  wanting  to  the  truth  in 
any  informations  they  give  him  relating  to  im- 
portant public  affairs,  or  even  concerning  private 
ones  ;  for  there  are  few  Princes,  who  would  not 
wi(h  to  do  what  is  moft  for  the  advantage  of  their 
fubjefts ;  but  it  happens,  that  they  fail  to  attain 
this  end,  on  account  of  the  indiredl  and  fallacious 
informations  which  come  to  their  ears, 

XLIII.  That  in  order  to  infure  the  receiving 
them  pure,  there  is  no  other  method  to  be  pur- 
fued,  but  that  of  admitting  eafy  acefs  to  all  men  ; 
fpme  would  then  remove  the  deceptions,  which 
others  had  impofed ;  or  no  one  would  venture  to 
deceive,  for  fear  that  fome  other  Ihould  detect 
him.  If  any  one  arrives  at  the  fole  polTeflion  of 
the  King's  ear,  he,  without  ding  further  induftry, 

becomes 
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becomes  the  fole  mafter  cf  the  King  and  his  king- 
dom* 

XLIV.  That  he  fhodd  liden  courteoufl}^  to  all 
who  addrefs  him,  but  (hould  be  more  particularly 
gracious  to  thofe  in  humble  Hations  of  life,  be- 
caufe  thefe,  as  more  timorous  and  bafhful,  (land 
in  mod  need  of  encouragement  to  enable  them  to 
cxprefs  themfelves.  Auguftus,  with  a  moft  hu^ 
mane  air,  afked  a  man  who  approached  him  with 
fear  and  trembling  to  deliver  a  petition,  if  he 
thought  he  was  addrefhng  himfelf  to  a  lion  or  a 
tiger.  This  courteous  manner  in  a  Prince,  be- 
lides  conciliating  the  love  of  his  fubje<5ls,  facili- 
tates to  thofe  who  obtain  an  audience,  a  clear 
and  entire  expofition  of  all  they  have  to  fay ;  for 
a  tremulous  tongue  can  never  articulate  plainly, 
and  fear  cuts  off  the  communication  between  the 
lips  and  the  breaft. 

XLV,  That  he  fliould  (hew  himfelf  fo  zealous 
a  lover  of  juftice,  as  even  for  the  fake  of  it,  to 
difoenfe  with  his  own  intereit  or  convenience  ; 
and  he  Ihould  give  the  judges  to  underftand, 
that  whenever  his  concerns  come  in  queftion,  and 
that  any  thing  which  is  fuppofed  to  be  his  is 
claimed  by  one  of  his  fubje£ls,  if  the  merits  , 
of  the  cafe  are  not  on  his  fide,  they  would  not 
jL-ecosom^nd  themfelves  to  him,  by  pronouncing 

feotence 
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fentence  in  his  favour.  This  was  the  great  lef- 
fon,  which,  among  others,  was  given  on  his  death- 
bed by  the  pious  King  Louis  to  his  heir  and 
fucceffor  Philip.      The  Senefcal  Joinville,  the 

beloved  minifter  of  that  Prince,  relates  the  advice 
to  have  been  conceived  in  the  following  terms  : 
If  any  one  Jh all  have  a  difpute  or  litigation  with  you, 
Jhew  yoiirf elf  favourably  dlfpofedto  the  fuit  of  your 
opponent y  till  the  truth  can  with  certainty  be  ejla* 
blifhed.  By  purfuing  this  method,  you  will  en*. 
fure^  that  your  minijiers  and  counfellors  will  al' 
ways  a5i  in  favour  of  jujlice.  A  caution  wor:ihy 
to  be  written  and  preferved  in  letters  of  gold. 

XLVI.  That  whenever  it  is  evidentally  efta- 
bliflied,  that  fome  refolution  is  neceffary  to  be 
taken  for  the  good  of  the  public,  maugre  the 
companion,  benignity,  and  love,  which  are  fo 
much  recommended  ;  it  fliould  not  be  omitted 
to  be  carried  into  execution,  on  account  of  the 
complaints  or  injury  it  may  occalion  to  fome  par- 
ticular people  ;  for  they  fometimes  are  not  aware 
of  the  importance  of  the  meafure  ;  and  fome- 
times it  is  alfo  neceifary,  to  fuffer  a  grievance  to 
be  born  by  a  fmall  part  of  a  kingdoia,  for  the 
good  of  the  whole, 

XLVIL  That  when  he  confults  the  lawyer, 
the  divine,  or  the  potitician,  he  fliouId  conceal 
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the  inclinations  of  his  own  mind,  and  hear  their 
anfwers  with  perfedl  indifference.  If  he  does  not 
a£l  thus,  but  on  the  contrary  rewards  him  who 
coincides  with  his  wiQies,  and  frowns  on  the  man 
who  fpeaks  with  chriftian  freedom  and  integrity ; 
the  precaution  of  a  confultation  will  not  remove 
from  him  the  guilt  of  any  mifcarriage  that  may 
happen;  for  it  is  very  well  known,  that  a  King 
is  never  at  a  lofs  for  politicians,  divines,  and  law- 
yers, to  fay  that  is  right  and  proper,  which  he  is 
defirous  of  doing. 

XLVIII.  That  in  the  end,  he  mufl:  one  day  die, 
and  that  at  the  inftant  of  his  difTolution,  he  mufl 
appear  upon  a  level  with  the  moft  humble  finner 
of  the  earth  before  the  King  of  Kings,  to  give 
an  account  of  all  his  a£lions.  I  contemplate  the 
appearance  of  a  King  at  that  tremendous  tribual, 
in  a  terrible  light.  Privatedelinquentsarecharged 
with  here  and  there  a  homicide,  and  here  and 
there  a  theft ;  but  to  the  account  of  an  iniqui- 
tous King,  homicides  and  robberies  are  charged 
by  thoufands  and  by  millions.  In  one  unjuft  war 
which  he  commences,  all  thofe  who  die  on  one 
fide  and  the  other  have  their  deaths  charged  to 
his  account,  which  although  they  ihould  be  efti- 
mated  at  a  few,  will  always  be  found  to  amount 
to  feveral  thoufands.  All  the  diminutions  which 
the  fubjefts  of  both  kingdoms  fuftain  in  their  pro- 
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perties,  in  order  to  fupport  the  expences  of 
the  war,  are  imputed  to  him  as  the  author  and 
caufe  of  the  raifchief ;  and  the  number  of  people 
injured  amounting  to  millions,  the  account  of  his 
injuflices  amounts  to  millions  alfo. 

XL IX.  It  appears  jufl  and  proper  to  me,  ta 
inftill  into  the  minds  of  Princes  in  their  tender 
age,  thefe  and  fuch  like  admonitions,  taking  care 
not  to  propound  them  with  that  drynefs,  and  in 
the  bald  and  naked  Ihape,  in  which  they  appear 
in  this  writing ;  but  obferving  to  combine  and 
interweave  them,  into  fuch  converfations  on  poli- 
tical fubjefts,as  may  naturally  prefent  themfelves. 
In  the  doing  this,  all  odious  magifterial  affe£la- 
tion  Ihould  be  avoided,  and  the  inftrud^ion  Ihould 
be  conveyed  under  the  form,  and  habited  in  the 
drefs  of  rational  amufement. 

L.  I  am  not  ignorant,  that  if  Princes  are  pufii- 
lanimous,  it  will  be  necelTary  in  various  inftances, 
in  order  to  enlarge  their  minds,  to  educate  them 
with  lefs  fevere  maxims;  but  thofe  who  are  ap- 
pointed to  inftru£l  them  in  their  youth,  need  not 
be  very  attentive  to  this  confideration  ;  for  they 
may  naturally  conclude,  that  when  their  pupils 
mount  the  throne,  there  will  always  be  people 
enough  at  their  elbows  ready  to  fuppiy  this  de- 
fea. 

Sr  E  C  T. 
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SECT.    IX. 

Lt.  What  We  have  written  in  this  difcourfe,' 
If  we  attend  precifely  to  the  prefent  flate  of  Spain,^ 
can  produce  no  other  benefit  to  him  v»rho  reads  it,- 
but  that  of  an  honell  amufement ;  or  at  moft^ 
can  only  furnilh  the  people  here  with  a  know- 
ledge of  fome  moral  truths,  the  effects  of  which 
do  not  reach  them,  nor  have  they  any  experience 
of  the  confequencea  refulting  from  them ;  for 
neither  the  royal  children  of  this  day,  who  for 
the  good  of  this  kingdom  proceed  to  grow  and 
increafe  in  virtue,  nor  thofe  who  are  appointed 
to  inllrudl  them,  ftand  in  need  of  my  advice ; 
but  rather,  my  theory  is  marked  out  by  their 
fleps,  and  copied  from  their  pra(flice»  Beiides,- 
it  is  the  general  condition  of  all  cautions  and  ad- 
monitions which  are  written  to  warn  Princes,  that 
they  are  only  printed  when  they  are  not  neceflary. 
Nobody  writes  againft  tyranny,  when  a  tyrant  is 
feated  on  the  throne ;  nobody  againft  ambition, 
while  an  ambitious  Prince  reigns ;  nobody  againft 
avarice,  while  a  covetous  prince  fways  the  fceptre. 
All  maxims  that  ilTue  from  the  prefs,  which  are 
oppofite  to  the  exifting  mode  of  ruling,  are  re- 
puted fatires  upon  governmentjfo  that  the  author 
by  publifhrng  them  incurs  the  indignation  of 
the  Prince,  and  fails  to  benefit  the  public.     Mis 

work 
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Work  IS  fuppreffed  as  ofFenfive,  and  by  that  means 
his  labour  h  totally  loft,  becaufe  the  fruits  of  it 
can  never  be  enjoyed^  neither  then,  nor  in  any 
future  time. 

LII.  From  hence  it  follows,  that  the  moft  op-- 
portune  time  to  exhibit  to  the  world  treatifea 
upon  juft  and  right  policy,  is  that  in  which  fuch 
policy  is  pra£lifed.  It  is  then  you  Ihould  fow, 
for  then  you  have  a  favourable  profpe£t,  that  the 
feed  will  produce  a  good  crop  hereafter ;  and 
even  then  you  may  enjoy  the  produce  in  part  ;f 
for  the  reigning  Prince  being  confirmed  that  the 
road  he  purfues  is  right,  is  fortified  in  his  good 
purpofes.  To  him  fuch  do£lrine  ferves  as  a  cor« 
^ial,  and  to  future  ages  it  a£bs  as  a  prefervativear 
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ith  fome  Remarks    on   the   Power   or 
Influence  of  High  Blood, 


LT  TTE  would  do  great  fervice  to  the  nobility, 
Xn  who  could  feparate  their  vanity  from 
their  quality ;  for  it  is  alraofl:  as  difficult  to  find 
this  dignity  free  from  that  vice^  as  it  is  to  find 
filvcr  in  the  mines  without  a  mixture  of  earth. 
Splendour  of  anceflry  is  a  fire,  which  produces 
much  fmoke  in  defcendants.  There  is  nothing 
of  which  people  fhould  be  lefs  vain  than  their 
high  origin,  and  there  is  nothing  of  which  they 
are  more  fo.  The  beft  pens  in  all  ages,  both 
Vol.  I.  S  facred 
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facred  and  profane,  have  laboured  to  perfuad^^ 
that  there  is  no  pride  vvorfe  founded  than  that 
which  is  built  upon  high  birth.   The  world  per- 
feveres  in  its  error,  and  there  is  no  flattery  better 
received,  than  that  which  compliments  a  man  on 
the  grandeur  of  his  race ;  nor  is  there  any  adu- 
lation more  hacknied  and  tranfcendent ;  to  be 
convinced  of  which,  you  need  only  read  epiilles 
dedicatory  to  books.     Flattery  in  them,  com- 
monly guides  the  pen,  and  you  will  hardly  find 
one,  which  omits  to  lay  great  ftrefs  on  the  no- 
l^lenefs  and  antiquity  of  the  family  of  the  perfon  * 
to  whom  he  configns  the  protection  of  his  book  ; 
and  they  do  this,  becaufe  it  is  pretty  well  known, 
there  is  fcarce  any  man  fo  candid  or  modeft,  as 
not  to  be  pleafed  with  this  eulogiura. 

IL  From  hence  fpring  thofe  wild  and  extra- 
vagant genealogies,  fabricated  by  fome  flatterers, 
in  order  to  compliment,  and  by  that  means,  cul- 
tivate the  favour  and  protection  of  great  and 
powerful  people.  Bafil  the  firfl,  emperor  of  the 
Eaft,  was  a  m.an  of  obfcure  birth.  The  patriarch 
Phocio,  finding  himfelf  out  of  his  good  graces, 
endeavoured  to  regain  his  favour,  by  forming  a 
genealogical  chain,  which  made  him  defcended 
from  Tiridates  king  of  Armenia,  who  reigned  in 
that  country  eight  centuries  anterior  to  Bafil. 
The  dcfcent  which  Abraham  Bzovius  gives  to 
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pope  Syivefter  the  fecond,  which  began  in  Time- 
nus  king  of  Argos,  who  flourifhed  more  than  a 
thoufand  years  before  Chrifl,  in  all  likelihood 
was  not  fabricated  by  Bzovius,  but  was  probably 
found  among  fome  papers  written  in  the  life-time 
of  that  pope,  by  fome  perfon  who  compofed  the 
thing  to  flatter  him.  Roderig  Flahard  wrote,  a 
little  while  fince,  the  hiftory  of  fome  tranfa£lions 
relating  to  Ireland,  in  which  he  afligns  two  thou- 
fand feven  hundred  years  of  antiquity  to  the  kings 
of  England  in  their  poiTeflion  of  the  throne. 

III.  If  you  afcend  two  generations  anterior  to  ' 
Rodolfus  count  of  Augsburg,  there  is  no  family 
of  more  doubtful  origin  than  that  of  the  houfe 
of  Auftria.  Upon  coming  to  the  grandfather  of 
Rodulfus,  hiftorians  find  themfelves  furrounded 
with  fuch  thick  darknefs,  that  they  don't  know 
which  way  to  turn  themfelves  5  nor  is  it  a  point 
beyond  conteft,  who  the  grandfather  of  Rodul- 
fus  was.  Notwithftanding  this,  there  have  not 
been  wanting  Spanifli  hiftorians,  who,  by  run- 
ning up  the  line  of  their  anceilors,  have,  without 
touching  or  tripping,  traced  them  to  the  de- 
ftrudion  of  Troy.  Penafiel  de  Contreras,  an 
author  of  Grenada,  went  further  than  this;  for, 
as  Modie  le  Vayer  informs  us,  he  fabricated  a 
genealogical  chain  of  one  hundred  and  eighteen 
fucceilSons,  aiid  made  Philip  the  third  defcend  in 
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a  right  line  from  Adam ;  and  becaufe  the  duke 
of  Lerma,  Philip's  favourite  at  that  time,  fliould 
not  be  under  lefs  obligations  to  his  pen,  he 
formed  another  of  a  hundred  and  twenty-one 
from  Adam  to  the  duke,  entwining  the  fove- 
reign  and  favourite  with  two  kings  of  Troy 
and  with  ^neas,  by  means  of  their  two  fons  lulus 
and  Afaracus,  from  one  of  which  he  made  the 
king  defcend,  and  from  the  other  the  duke. 

IV.  There  have  not  been  wanting  in  other 
nations  thofe  who  have  flattered  their  princes  to  . 
the  fame  excefs.     John  MelTanius  derived  the 
fucceflion  of  the  kings  of  Sweden,  without  the 
leafl  interruption,  from  the  primitive  father  of 
mankind;    and  William   Slater   did  the  fame  ^ 
thing,  in  compliment  to  James  the  firfl  of  Eng-*IP 
land. 

V.  Truly  one  w^ould  be  apt  to  think,  that 
fuch  fulfome  incenfe  mud  flink  in  the  nofe  of 
the  idol  to  w^hich  it  is  offered  ;  for  Vefpafian  de- 
fplfed  fome  flatterers,  who  derived  him  from  the 
flock  of  Hercules ;  and  Cardinal  Mazarin  treats 
ed  with  great  fcorn,  one  who  traced  his  origin 
to  Titus  Geganius  Macerlnus,  and  Proculus 
Geganius  Macerinus,  ancient  confuls  of  Rome. 
Thus  thofe  lofe  the  fruits  of  their  adulation, 
who  pour  it  forth  without  bounds. 

VI.  But 
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VI.  But  to  return  to  our  fubjedl :  I  repeat, 
that  there  is  no  pre-eminence  people  have  lefs 
reafon  to  boafl  of,  than  that  of  nobility  ;  every 
other  is  perfonal,  and  proper  to  a  man's  felf ; 
this  is  derived,  and  may  be  deemed  the  reflexion 
of  a  borrowed  light.  Nobility  is  a  mere  extrin- 
lic  denomination,  and  if  you  would  make  it  an 
intrinlic  one,  it  muft  be  done  by  rational  means. 
The  virtue  of  our  forefathers  was  their  own, 
not  ours ;  and  Ovid,  in  the  following  compen- 
dious fentence,  exprefied  all  that  is  capable  of 
being  faid  on  the  fubje^l: 

Najn  genus y  &  proavos^  ^  qu^  nonfecimiis  Ifjiy 
Fix  ea  no  ft  r  a  voco^ 

VIL  It  is  true,  that  in  a  certain  'manner  the 
excellencies  of  our  progenitors  illultrate  us,  but 
they  illuflrate  us  as  the  fun  does  the  moon,  by 
expofing  our  fpots  and  blemiflies  if  we  degene- 
rate from  them.  I  have  feen,  in  fome  coats  of 
arms,  (lars  quartered,  which  feems  as  if  he  who 
acquired  this  blazon  gained  it  by  his  merit;  be- 
caufe,  after  the  manner  of  a  fl:ar,  he  fhone  by 
his  own  light.  It  is  probable,  that  in  many  of 
his  fuccefTors  they  fliould  take  away  the  ilars, 
and  fubftitute  moons  in  their  places,  to  denote 
that  they  only  iliine  like  this  luminary  by  virtue 
of  a  borrowed  light.  The  following^  eulogium, 
which  Velleius  Paterculus  bellowed  on  Cicero, 

S3  always 
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always  appeared  to  me  extremely  elegant  and 
magnificent:  Per  h^c  tempora  Marcus  Cicero,  qui 
€?nnia  increment  a  fiia  Jibi  debuit,  vir  novitatis  no' 
hilijfimay  &c.  Cicero  owed  all  his  fortune  to 
himfelf,  becaufe  although  he  fprung  from  an 
obfcure  family,  he  without  any  other  fupport 
but  that  of  his  own  merit  afcended  to  the  firft 
honours  of  Rome.  I  would  much  rather  this 
fhould  be  faid  of  m.e,  than  that  1  was  defcended 
in  a  right  line  from  Auguftus  Ctefar. 

SECT.     II. 

VIII.  But  there  is  no  neceffity  for  dwelling*^' 
npon  a  fubje(^  which  is  common,  and  on  w^hich 
fo  many  and  fo  fine  things  have  been  written,  that 
all  I  could  add  to  them  would  be  like  contribut-  « 
ing  a  fmall  fountain  to  the  ocean,  or  a  little  flone 
to  the  mountain  of  Mercury.  My  intention  is 
only  to  banifli  a  vulgar  error  which  is  entertain- 
ed of  this  matter,  and  which  ferments  greatly  in 
the  imaginations  of  people  of  quality. 

K.  It  Is  commonly  faid,  that  good  or  bad 
blood  has  its  occult  influence  on  ihoiights  and 
actions,  and  that  as  in  the  ordinary  courfe  of  na- 
ture the  genus  of  the  tree  follows  that  of  the 
fetd,  and  the  fruit  that  of  the  tree  ;  fo  it  is  with 
mankind/  who^  according  to  the  flock  from 
■    ,  wh(:^'nce 
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whence  they  are  derived,  copy  after  the  cufloms 
and  manners  of  their  anceftors.  This  prepof- 
feffion  in  favour  of  nobility  is  fo  general  among 
the  vulgar,  that  there  are  feveral  adages  made 
ufeofin  their  common  converfation  to  exprefs 
It ;  and  you  will  at  every  turn,  when  a  man  well 
born  has  done  a  bad  a£lion,  hear  them  fay,  he 
has  not  behaved  like  what  he  is ;  as  on  the  con- 
trary, if  the  fame  thing  is  related  of  a  poor  man, 
they  anfwer,  you  could  not  expe6l  any  better  of 
him,  confidering  from  whence  he  fprung. 

X.  If  this  was  really  fo,  the  eftlmation  the 
nobility  enjoy  might  with  great  juftice  be  faid  to 
belong  to  them ;  but  this  is  fo  far  from  being 
the  cafe,  that  there  is  fcarce  any  other  erroneous 
opinion  that  has  fo  many,  and  fo  evident  tefti- 
monies  to  contradi6l  it.  In  what  kingdom  of  the 
world  do  we  not  at  prefent  fee  the  fame  thing 
come  to  pafsj  which  formerly  happened  at  Rome? 
a  Cicero  of  obfcure  extraction,  ennobling  him- 
felf  and  his  country  with  illuflrious  anions ;  and, 
by  way  of  contraft  to  him,  a  moil  noble  Cati- 
line, debafing  himfelf  and  family  by  licentiouf- 
nefs  and  treachery  ?  or  the  fame  which  was  here^ 
tofore  feen  at  Athens,  a  Socrates  the  fon  of  a 
blackfmith,  replete  with  virtues,  contraded  with 
a  Critias,  who  was  the  worthlefs  difciple  of  fo 
great  a  mafter,  and  an  unworthy  defcendant  of  a 
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brother  of  Solon's,  whom  neither  nobility  nor 
philofophy,  could  withhold  or  reilrain  from  be- 
having like  a  moniter,  compounded  or  made  up 
of  abominable  vices  ? 

XL  What  Plutarch  fays  of  the  kings,  who 
were  the  fucceffors  of  thofe  captains,  among 
whom  the  empire  of  Alexander  was  divided,  is 
very  remarkable.  What  progenitors  could  be 
more  illuHrious  than  ihofe  heroes,  to  whom,  in 
a  great  meafure^  the  Macedonian  chief  owed  fuch 
glorious  conquefl's  ?  But  all  the  defcendants, 
fays  Plutarch,  of  thefe  generous  leaders,  were 
people  of  evil,  and  perverfe  cufloms  and  man- 
ners. Ail  ?  Yes,  all  without  the  leaft  referve  : 
Omnss  parricidiisy  et  Incejih  libidinibusy  infames 
fuere.  Let  the  nobility  contemplate  this,  and 
then  fay,  what  dependence  they  can  place  on  the 
future  virtue  of  their  race. 

XIL  The  refie£tion  of  Elius  Spartianus  is  dill 
flronger.  This  v;riter  fays,,  that  by  caftingyour 
eyes  over  hiflory,  you  will  fee  clearly,  that  there 
is  fcarce  a  great  man  who  has  figured  in  the 
world,  that  has  left  a  fon  who  was  a  worthy  fuc- 
cefTor  of  his  father,  that  is,  one  who  proved 
equally  good  and  ufeful  to  the  flate :  Et  repU' 
tanti  m'lbiy  neminem  p-rope  magnorum  ^uirorimi  op- 
il'muniy  et  utilem  filiwn  reliQuijfc^  fails  liquet. 
(Spartian.  in  vita  Severi.) 

XIIL  There 
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XIII.  There  is  no  doubt  but  you  will  fre- 
quently meet  in  hiftory,  accounts  of  unworthy 
children,  who  were  defcended  from  good  parents. 
Germanicus  is  fo  generouily  difinterefted,  that  he 
refufes  the  empire  when  it  is  offered  him  by  the 
array  ;  and  his  daughter  Agrippina  fo  determin- 
edly ambitious,  that  (he  facrifices  fliame,  and 
even  life  itfelf,  to  the  thirft  of  dominion. 
Oi5lavianus  is  modeft  and  referved,  and  befides 
poffefles  many  other  excellent  qualities;  his 
daughter  Juliana,  fcandalizes  Rome  with  her  in- 
decencies. Cicero,  view^  him  on  which  fide  you 
will,  is  a  mod  elevated  genius ;  the  fon,  who 
only  refembled  his  father  in  name,  vi^as  heavy, 
ftupid,  and  a  man  of  no  other  ability,  but  that 
of  drinking  a  great  deal  of  wine.  Quintus  Hor- 
tenfius,  was  the  competitor  of  Cicero,  in  oratory, 
political  talents,  and  zeal  for  his  country ;  his 
fon  departed  fo  widely  from  the  fooc-deps  of 
his  father,  that  he  was  in  danger  of  being  difm- 
herited,  but,  bad  as  the  fon  was,  the  grandfon 
was  ilill  worfe.  Septimus  Severus,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  his  exceffive  rigour,  was  an  accom- 
pliihed  prince;  his  fon  Antoninus  Caracalla, 
neither  deferved  the  name  of  a  prince,  nor  to  be 
called  a  man.  To  the  prudent  and  wife  Marcus 
Aurelius,  fucceeded  the  brutal  and  unbridled 
Cominodus ;  to  the  glorious  Conttantine,  the  un- 
worthy Ccnftantius ;  to  the  magnanimous  Theo- 

dofius. 
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dofius,  the  timorous  Arcadius,  and  the  pufillani- 
mous  Honorius.  But  endeavouring  to  ellablifh 
general  rules  upon  thefe  and  fuch  like  exam- 
ples, is  giving  a  large  fcope  to  the  pen. 

XIV.  Although  we  may  with  certainty  affirm, 
that  being  allied  in  blood  does  not  produce  a 
fimilitude  of  manners,  as  this  truth  is  invincibly 
proved,  by  the  great  variance  of  difpofitions  we 
frequendy  meet  in  brothers.  If  the  children  of 
the  fame  father  were  to  be  like  him,  they  would 
alfo  be  like  one  another.  How  then  can  we 
account  for  the  great  difference  that  is  fo  fre- 
quently obferved  between  them  ?  One  is  courage- 
ous, another  timid ;  one  liberal,  another  avari- 
cious ;  one  ingenious,  another  dull ;  one  rakifli, 
another  refer ved  ;  and  the  fame  in  every  other  in- 
flance. 

SECT.     III. 

XV.  Of  this  variety  of  defec1:s  and  virtues  in 
the  fame  blood,  we  have  a  ftriking  example  in 
the  Anronian  family,  who  were  people  of  note 
and  fame  in  ancient  Rome.  Marcus  Antonius, 
called  the  orator,  may  be  faid  to  be  the  man 
who  raifed  this  houfe;  for  the  Antonian  family, 
which  was  fo  well  known  in  the  firft  ages  of 
Home,  became  divided  into  two  branches  •,  the 
one  that  v;as  called  Patrician  became  extinct  j  and 

from 
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from  the  other,  which  was  called  Plebeian,  al- 
though it  is  not  known  by  what  accident  they 
fell  from  their  ancient  fplendour,  fprung  Marcus 
Antonius.  This  man,  who  was  of  humble  ex- 
traction, by  his  rare  and  excellent  qualities,  raif- 
ed  himfelf  to  the  firfl  charges  in  the  republic, 
and  exercifed  them  glorioufly  ;  but  his  two  fons 
Marcus  Antonius,  called  Creticus,  and  Caius 
Antonius,  degenerated  entirely  from  the  excel- 
lencies of  their  great  father,  and  were  men  with- 
out virtue,  without  condu61:,  and  without  valour. 
To  Marcus  Antonius  Creticus,  fucceeded  Marcus 
Antonius  the  triumvir,  in  whom  the  vices  of  his 
father  were  augmented,  although  he  inherited 
part  of  the  virtues  of  his  grandfather,  for  he 
was  a  good  foldier,  and  no  bad  politician,  but  a 
glutton,  a  drunkard,  and  lafcivious,  and  this  lail 
failing,  caufed  him  to  facrifice  his  life  ajid  his 
fortune  to  the  beauty  of  the  dilhoneft  Cleopatra. 
From  fo  bad  a  father,  defcended  an  admirable 
daughter,  the  wife,  beautiful,  modell:,  prudent, 
and  fpirited  Antonia.  This  eminent  woman, 
who  was  beyond  doubt  the  ornament  of  Rome  in 
her  day,  had  two  fons  and  a  daughter,  which 
differed  as  greatly  in  their  difpofitions  and  man- 
ners, as  if  their  blood  and  education  had  been 
diametrically  oppolite.  Germanicus  the  eldefl, 
turned  out  an  able,  difcreet,  mild,  generous, 
and  raodefl  prince.  Claudius,  who  was  af- 
terwajids  emperor,  was  fo  ftupid,  and  differed 
,        >  fo 
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fo  greatly  from  his  brother  and  mother,  thatihe 
xvas  ufed  to  fay  her  fon  Claudius  was  a  monfter, 
for  that  nature  had  begun  to  make  him  a  man, 
but  had  never  finilhed  the  work.  Livilla,  the 
fider  of  thefe  two,  was  another  fpecies  of  mon- 
fter,  for  (lie  was  convicled  of  adultery,  and  mur- 
dering her  own  hufband.  But  the  dlffimilitude 
which  we  have  hitherto  remarked  among  the  in- 
dividuals of  this  family,  may  be  called  trivial, 
compared  to  that  which  appeared  between  Ger- 
manicus  and  his  fon  Cahgula ;  the  firft,  was  an 
harmonious  compound  of  virtues  and  graces,  the 
lafl  the  rail  or  fag-end  of  abominations  ;  in  fine, 
he  was  fo  bad,  that  people  were  ufed  to  fay,  na- 
ture had  m.ade  him  as  he  was  to  (hew  to  what  a 
degree  mankind  could  be  formed  perverfe.  I 
have  expofed  to  view,  the  iignal  inequality,  which 
in  native  difpoiition  and  manners,  there  was  be- 
tween the  individuls  of  the  Antonian  family,  in 
order  to  illufirate,  the  little  dependance  that  is 
to  be  placed  on  how  the  children  will  turn  out, 
by  conjectures,  founded  on  the  influence  or  ex- 
ample of  the  parents.  If  we  were  to  make  the 
fame  analyhs  of  other  families,  we  Ihould  find 
the  fame  inequahty  W'ith  but  little  or  nodifference. 


SECT. 
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SECT.    IV. 

XVI.  I  am  aware,  however,  of  the  argument 
that  may  be  ufed  in  favour  of  the  vulgar  opinion. 
I  may  be  told,  that  cuftoms  and  manners  are  com- 
monly derived  from  the  genius  or  difpofition,  and 
the  genius  or  difpofition  from  temperament.  How 
elfe  could  the  conflitution  of  parents  be  commu- 
nicated to  their  children,  by  means  of  which  com- 
munication we  fee  them  inherit  their  infirmities  I 
In  the  fame  manner  then,  may  their  geniufes 
and  difpofitions  be  communicated. 

XVII.  But  this  argum.ent  fails  in  many  parts  of 
it ;  firft,  becaufe  by  the  commixture  of  the  two 
fexes,  which  is  indifpenfable  in  generation,  there 
may  refult  to  the  children  a  third  temperament^ 
unlike  to  that  of  both  father  and  mother.  Se- 
condly,  becaufe  it  is  not  probable,  that  the  femi- 
nal  matter  is  in  all  its  parts  homogeneous ;  and  to 
this  principle,  I  think,  fliould  chiefly  be  attributed 
the  notable  diffimilarity  that  we  find  in  fome  bro- 
thers. Thirdly,  becaufe  many  difierent  princi- 
ples have  their  influence  on  the  temperament  ^ 
for  example,  the  accidental  difpofition  of  the  pa- 
rents at  the  time  of  generation,  the  various  af- 
fe^lions  of  the  mother  during  jhe  formation  qF 
the  foetus,  the  alterations  of  the  atmofphere  in 

this 
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this  period,  childrens  aliment  in  their  infancy, 
and  many  other  things. 

XVIII.  From  hence  I  conclude,  the  vulgar 
prognoflic,  that  the  fhort  or  long  lives  of  chil- 
dren, depend  upon  the  much  or  little  time  their 
parents  lived,  is  to  the  lafl  degree  fallible  and 
void  of  all  probability;  becaufe  from  all  the  prin- 
ciples we  have  pointed  out,  the  temperament  of  the 
parents  with  refpeft  to  the  children,  may  be  vitiated 
or  amended ;  for  we  every  day  fee  healthy  chil- 
dren born  of  fickly  parents,  and  fickly  children 
born  of  healthy  ones.  It  is  true,  that  there  are 
fome  difeafes  which  have  the  flarap  or  mark  of 
hereditary  ones  ;  but  I  conclude,  this  originates, 
or  is  derived  from  a  vitiated  quality  which  per- 
vades the  whole  feminal  matter;  but  this  is  pro- 
per or  confined  to  very  few  diieafes,  nor  is  it  fo 
proper  or  certain  with  regard  to  thofe  few,  as  not 
to  be  many  times  falfihed.  My  father  was  gouty, 
but  I  am  not  fo,  neither  is  any  one  of  ray  brothers. 

XIX.  I  add,  that  even  admitting  fome  commu- 
nication of  genius  or  manners  from  parents  to 
children,  this  argument  in  no  Ihape  favours  the 
ancient  nobility,  who  are  dcfcended  from  a  very 
remote  origin  ;  the  reafon  is,  becaufe  in  every 
generation  there  is  a  fenilble  alteration,  fulHcient 
to  introduce  fome  diffimilitude  with  refpe6i:  to  the 

immediate 
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immediate  progenitor,  and  in  the  accumulation  of 
many,  the  unlikenefs  becomes  fo  great,  as  in  a 
manner  to  efface  all  appearance  of  kindred  or  re- 
lation between  them.    What  expeftation  then  can 
a  man  entertain,  of  inheriting  even  a  fmall  portion 
of  the  generolity  of  his  illuftrious  progenitors,  the 
heroes  from  whom  he  derived  the  luflre  of  his 
houfe,  and  to  whom  he  looks  up,  at  the  remote 
diftance  of  many  centuries  ?   By  fo  many  more 
grandfathers  he  reckons,  by  fo  many  more  de- 
grees is  he  removed  from  the  original  generous 
influence.     In  every  generation  he  goes  on  to 
lofe  a  part  of  it ;  and  when  they  become  very  nu- 
merous, he  at  laft  arrives  at  lofing  it  intirely.    It 
is  moll  likely  that  the  Thefpiades,  or  fons  which 
Hercules  had  by  the  daughters  of  Thefpis,  inhe- 
rited a  good  portion  of  the  flreugth  of  their  fa- 
ther ;  and  that,  in  the  fons  of  the  Thefpiades,  the 
robuilnefs  of  the  grandfather  was  more  curtailed, 
and  that  the  defcendants  of  thefe,  in  the  courfe 
of  two  or  three  generations,  would  come  to  be  no 
fl:ronger  that  the  ordinary  race  of  men. 

SECT.      V. 

XX.  I  fliould  here  conclude  this  difcourfe,  if 
none  but  the  nobility  were  to  read  it  ;  but  as  it 
is  my  intention  to  cure  the  nobles  of  their  vanity, 
without  exempting  the    humble   from  paying 

them 
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them  all  due  refpe^l:,  it  is  necellary  to  advert  to, 
and  guard  againfl  the  inconvenience  that  may  re- 
fult  from  thefe  lafl  omitting  to  do  it ;  for  al- 
though it  is  jufl  to  reftrain  pride  in  the  nobility, 
it  is  right  and  fit,  that  the  common  people  fliould 
behave  to  them  with  refpedl. 

XXL  But  flrong  as  the  reafons  may  be,  which 
we  have  alledged  againfl  the  intrinfic  worth  of 
nobility,  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  the  authority 
which  favours  it  is  of  more  force  than  all  our  ar- 
guments. Every  cultivated  and  well  regulated 
nation  in  the  world,  adopts  and  countenances 
this  pre-eminence,  which  amounts  to  little  lefs, 
than  its  being  generally  afTented  to  by  the  bulk 
of  mankind;  and  a  univerfal  opinion,  rifes  fu- 
perior  to  an  ordinary  one,  and  ought  to  prevail 
againfl  every  thing  which  is  not  felf-cvident,  or 
fupported  by  undeniable  teftimony. 

XXIL  The  vanity  (fays  the  famous  Magdalen 
Scudery,  in  the  fourth  volume  of  her  Cyrus) 
which  is  derived  only  from  our  progenitors,  is 
not  well  founded  ;  but  for  all  this,  this  illuf- 
trious  chimera,  which  fo  fooths  and  flatters  the 
hearts  of  all  mankind,  is  fo  univerfally  efla- 
blifhed  thoughout  the  world,  that  it  cannot  fail 
to  obtain  veneration  and  regard.  It  is  certain, 
that  in  many  things  common  ufage  hurries  us  on 
4  againfl 
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againfl:  reafon,  but  in  others,  reafon  diiftates  to 
us,  that  we  fliould  conform  to  the  common  prac- 
tice, and  this  is  the  predicament  with  refpedl  to 
the  fubjedt  we  are  treating  of,  that  we  find  our- 
felves  in  at  prefent. 

XXIII.  It  is  however  true,  that  I  have  my 
doubts,  whether  this  common  eitimation  of  no- 
bility has  arofe  of  itfelf,  or  whether  it  is  derived 
from  an  adjunct  quality  that  is  annexed  to  it, 
which  is  power.  Noblemen  are  generally  rich, 
and  it  may  be  doubted,  whether  the  adoration 
that  is  paid  to  this  idol  called  nobility,  was  intro- 
duced by  the  refpedl  people  bore  to  the  image  or 
figure,  or  the  gold  of  which  it  was  made.  What 
we  fee  is,  that  the  nobles  who  fall  oiF  in  riches, 
proceed  with  the  fame  pace  that  they  decreafe  in 
thefe,  to  lofe  the  eflimation  in  which  they  were 
held  ;  and  although  there  will  always  remain  to 
them  fome  refpe£^,  who  can  determine,  whether 
this  proceeds  from  the  occult  influence  of  their 
generous  race,  or  from  a  common  habit  we  are 
in  of  holding  them  in  efteem  ?  It  may  alfo  hap- 
pen, that  a  noble  reduced  from  opulence  to  po- 
verty, may  be  venerated  as  the  relic  of  an  idol, 
which  heretofore  had  been  worfhiped. 

XXIV.  It  is  therefore  necelTary,  to  feek  for 
fome  more  fpiid  ground  than  any  we  have  hi- 

Vol.  I.  T  therto 
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therto  gone  over,  whereon  to  build  the  eftiraatlon 
which  ihould  beenjoyed  by  the  nobility,  and  fucb, 
no  doubt, is  to  be  found  in  reafon,abfl: rafted  from 
the  fupport  of  authority.  It  is  a  fixed  maxim  in 
ethics,  that  to  every  kind  of  excellence  forae  ho- 
nour is  due;  the  general  confent  then  of  man- 
kind, the  regard  (hewn  them  by  princes,  and  the 
privileges  allowed  them  by  the  lawsj  having 
placed  the  nobility  in  a  degree  of  fuperiority  above 
that  of  other  people ;  I  fay  thefe  confiderations, 
ought  to  make  us  look  upon  nobility  as  a  kind 
of  excellence,  to  which,  in  confequence  of  its 
being  fuch,  we  owe  refpeft  and  honour. 

XXV*.  And  here  it  will  be  proper  to  remark, 
that  this  debt  is  not  barred  or  cancelled  by  any 
uncertainty  that  may  arife  concerning  the  origin 
of  thofe  who  are  accepted  as  nobles.  The  reafon 
is,  becaufe  their  being  generally  acknowledged 
and  received  as  fuch,  is  fufficient  to  place  them 
in  that  degree  of  fuperiority;  for  we  cannot  re- 
quire more  examination  of  their  defcent,  in  order 
to  refpecl  them,  than  the  laws  require  which  fa- 
vour them.  He  would  be  a  very  extraordinary 
man,  who  could  arrive  at  giving  phyfical  proof 
of  who  is  his  father ;  but  his  not  being  able  to 
do  this,  does  not  abfolve  any  one  from  the  indif- 
penfablc  obligation  of  reverencing  the  man  as 
fuch,  who  is  generally  efleemed  and  reputed  to 
be  his  father,  XXVL 
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XXVI.  This  debt  of  veneration  to  the  nobility 
fhould  be  underltood  in  all  cafes^  with  a  refer-' 
vation  of  what  is  due,  and  properly  appertains 
to  virtue,  which,  according  to  the  conftant  do£lrine 
of  Ariftotle,     and  St.  Thomas,    is  much  more 
worthy  of  honour  than  nobility  ;  therefore,  even 
with  that  civil  and  extrinlic  honour,  which  in 
their  ethics  thofe  tv/o  great  raafters  fpeak  of,  we 
ought  more  to  reverence  a  virtuous  Plebeian,  than 
a   Nobleman   without   virtue.      Our     cardinal 
Aguirre,  when  he  is  explaining  philofophy,  in 
the  third  chapter  of  his  fourth  book  of  ethics, 
fays,  that  a  vicious  nobleman  is  unworthy  of  all 
honour  and  refpefl ;  to  which  fentiment  I  fub- 
fcribe,  becaufe  it  is  conformable  to  a  maxim  of 
the  angelic  doctor,  who  (22  qu^ft.  145.  art.  i,) 
having  faid,  that  honour  properly  and  principally 
was  only  due  to  virtue,  admits,  that  other  quali- 
ties and  excellences  inferior  to  her,  fuch  as  nobi- 
lity, riches,  and  power,  are  onlyhonourable  in  pro- 
portion as  they  conduce  to,  and  affift  the  opera- 
tions of  virtue  :  Jlia  vero,  qua  funt  infra  njirtu* 
tern,  honorantur  in  quantum  coadjiivant  ad  opera 
virtutis,  ficut  nGhilitas^  potentia^  £5?  divitice»     If 
the  nobility  then  do  not  allift  virtue,  but  rather 
foment  vanity  and   nourifli  pride,    by  lending 
their  fuffrages  to  vices  which  obftrud  virtue,  they 

T  2  render 
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render  themfelves  totally  unworthy  of  the  leaf! 
refpe6l* 

SECT.      VI. 

XXVII.  But  how  fhall  v/e  reconcile  what  we 
have  juil  now  faid  againil  the  nobility,  with 
what  we  faid  but  a  little  before  in  their  favour  ? 
Eafily,  by  faying  this  prerogative  is  not  laudable, 
but  honourable.  The  arguments  we  have  juft 
urged  impugn  its  laudabillty,  ihofe  we  are  about 
to  ufe  are  affirmative  of  its  honour.  This  is  a 
diilinftion  pointed  out  by  Ariitotle,  between  virtue 
and  all  the  other  excellences  which  illuflrate  the 
human  race.  Virtue,  he  fays,  is  laudable; 
riches,  nobiiit}',  and  power,  deferve  no  praife, 
but  have  a  preteniion  to  be  honoured.  So  that 
there  is  nothing  in  nobility  which  a  man  fhould 
boai]:  or  be  vain  of  5  but  there  is  fomething  in  it, 
which  thofe  who  are  inferior  to  them  in  rank 
ihould  reverence  and  refpeft.  This  diitinclion 
will  reconcile  all  difTiCukies,  and  afiure  to  the  no- 
bility efleem,  without  fomenting  their  vanity. 

SECT.    VIL 

XXVIII.  The  fubjea  of  this  difcourfe,  efpc- 
daily  that  part  of  it  which  is  contained  in  the  fe- 
cond,  third,  and  fourth   paragraphs,  leads  me 

opportunely 
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Opportunely  to  baniOi  an  ^error  which  is  exceed- 
ingly vulgarized.  The  world  is  lb  filled  with 
the  caprice  of  the  occult  influence  of  the  blood, 
that  many  people  are  led  away  with  a  notion, 
that  children  by  the  force  of  it,  not  only  inherit 
from  thence  thofe  palhons  which  depend  on  the 
temperament,  but  alfo  a  propenfity  for  the  reli- 
gion of  their  anceflors.  They  don't  even  flop 
here,  for  the  lower  fort  extend  this  influence  to 
the  milk  with  which  children  are  nourilhed  in 
their  infancy,  giving  credit  to  this  ridiculous 
maxim,  from  here  and  there  an  uncertain  or  fabu- 
lous experiment  or  inflance,  fuch  for  example,  as 
a  perfon  when  he  came  to  the  flate  of  manhood 
having  turned  Jew,  w^hich  he  imbibed  a  difpofi- 
tion  to  do,  by  having  fucked  a  Jew  nurfe. 

XXIX.  There  is  no  error  more  void  of  all  pror 
bability  than  this.  If  we  fpeak  of  the  true  reli- 
gion, not  only  the  alTent  which  the  underfland- 
ing  gives  to  its  dogmas,  but  alfo  the  pious  afFec^ 
tion  which  precedes  this  aiTent,  are  both  fuperna- 
tural ;  confequentl}^,  according  to  found  theo- 
logy, neither  the  blood  nor  the  aliment,  nor  any 
other  natural  caufe,  can  have  connexion,  either 
with  the  aiTent  or  pious  affeftion.  This  is  all  the 
work  of  the  divine  grace,  as  a  fubftitute  for 
which,  there  is  not  the  moO:  remote  difpofition  to 
J^e  found  in  the  whole  fphere  of  nature^  and  you 
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can  only  admit  negative  natural  ones,  which  con- 
cur merely  to  remove  impediments,  fuchas  a  good 
underftanding,  and  a  good  native  turn  of  mind. 
But  thefe  good  difporuions,  in  thofe  who  pofTeis 
them,  do  not  depend  upon  their  fathers  having 
profeiTed  the  true  religion  ;  for  if  this  was  the 
cafe,  ail  the  catholics  would  have  good  under- 
ftandings,  and  would  be  naturally  good-difpofed 
people. 

XXX,  The  aiTent  to  falfe  religions,  is  beyond 
a  doubt  abfolutely  natural,  becaufe  error  cannot 
be  derived  from  a  fapernatural  caufe.  Upon  the 
whole  then  it  is  certain,  that  this  ailent  iloesnot 
depend,  in  any  manner  whatever,  either  on  the 
temperament,  or  on  the  organization,  which  are 
the  only  things,  on  which  the  paternal  feed,  or  the 
infant  aliment,  can  have  any  influence ;  the  reafon 
is,  becaufe  giving  aiTent  to  an  error,  depends 
upon  the  fhape  or  light  in  which  objeds  appear 
or  are  reprefented  to  the  underflanding,  which  ia 
different  temperaments  and  organizations  may  be 
the  fame,  and  in  fuchas  are  alike  different.  What 
doubt  can  there  be,  that  in  the  great  city  of 
Conflantinople,  there  are  vail  numbers  of  men 
unlike  in  thefe  and  other  natural  difpofitions  ? 
Notwithilanding  which,  they  have  all  faith  in 
the  fame  errors. 
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XXXI.  He  who  will  not  yield  to  thefe  argu- 
ments, let  the  experience  or  example  of  the  Ja- 
nifaries  convince.  This  military  corps,  who  are 
the  Grand  Seignor's  guards,  and  the  heft  troops 
in  the  Ottoman  empire,  although  they  at  prefent 
admit  among  them  people  of  every  nation,  were 
originally  all  compofed  of  the  children  of  Chrif- 
tians,  who  in  their  infancy  were  either  made  pri- 
foners  of  war,  or  were  paid  to  the  Grand  Seignor 
by  way  of  tribute,  by  the  poor  Chriftians  who  re- 
fided  in  his  dominions.  Thefe  foldiers,  who  not- 
withftanding  their  being  the  children  of  Chriftians, 
and  their  having  been  nourifhed  in  their  infancy 
with  Chriftian  milk,  were  always  as  ftaunch  pro- 
fefibrs  of  Mahometifm  as  the  children  of  the 
Turks  themfelves;  and  in  the  wars  in  which  they 
w^ere  engaged  againft  the  Chrifli'ans,  fo  far  was 
the  occult  influence  of  the  blood,  or  the  milk 
they  fucked,  from  redraining  their  arms,  that 
they  fought,  I  don't  know  whether  to  call  it  with 
more  valour,  or  with  more  fury  and  rage,  than 
the  other  Mahometans. 

XXXII.  The  fame  refle£i:ion,  may  be  ipade  on 
the  ilaves  which  are  brought  from  Africa  to  Ame- 
rica to  work  in  the  mines,  or  on  the  fugar  planta- 
tions; for  they,  when  educated  in  the  Chriftian 
religion,  don't  entertain  the  moll  diuant  thoughts 
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of  returning  to  idolatry,  which  was  the  religion 
profeffed  by  their  ancellors. 

XXXIII.  What  now  and  then  happens  is,  that 
feme  one,  who  in  his  infancy  was  inilrucled  in  a 
religion  different  from  that  of  his  parents,  after 
being  arrived  at  a  (late  of  manhood,  coming  to 
underftand  that  they  profeiTed  another  faith,  has 
found  himfelf  inclined  to  follow  their  fteps.  But 
it  is  clear,  this  was  not  produced  by  the  feeds  of 
his  paternal  religion  which  circulated  within  his 
veins,  but  was  rather  a  proof,  that  his  love  and 
veneration  for  his  progenitors,  difpofed  him  to 
imitate  them,  and  I  believe  it  proceeds  from 
want  of  refleflion,  that  thefe  examples  are  not 
more  frequent,  for  it  is  natural  to  fuppofe,  that 
the  example  of  thofe  who  gave  people  birth, 
would  have  more  weight  with  thinking  perfons, 
than  that  of  thofe  who  had  deprived  them  of 
their  liberty;  but  fuch  is  the  force  of  education, 
habit,  and  intercourfe,  that  they  prevail  over  all 
pther  confideratio^s  and  attentions. 


SECT.     VIIL 

XXXIV.  It  will  alfo  be  proper  in  this  place, 
to  touch  on  a  complaint  very  common  among 
poor  gentlemen:  Thefe  frequently  fay,  that  now- 
a-days  money  is  more  edeemed  than  men  of  fa- 
mily^ 
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mily,  and  that  riches  are  more  refpe6led  than 
nobility.  This  fentence  is  hardly  out  of  their 
mouths,  before  it  is  followed  by  a  deep  figh, 
that  feems  to  exprefs  their  forrow  for  the  cor- 
ruption of  the  times,  which  has  altered  and  mif- 
taken  the  true  value  of  things. 

XXXV.  But  they  are  greatly  deceived,  who 
think  the  world  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be  other- 
*  wife  in  this  particular,  for  they  always  did,  and 
always  will,  make  more  profeffions  of  efteem  and 
refpeft  to  a  rich  man  of  humble  origin,  than  to  a 
poor  one  defcended  from  an  illuftrious  family. 
This  is  a  confequence  attendant  on,  and  naturally 
produced  by  the  condition  of  humanity.  Men 
are  feldom  obfequious  or  attentive  to  others, 
from  mere  motives  of  courtefy,  and  without  an. 
eye  to  their  interefts,  but  are  generally  folicitous 
to  pleafe  thofe,  who  have  it  in  their  power  either 
to  favour  or  injure  them.  Nobility  is  not  an  ac- 
tive quality,  but  wealth  is.  A  nobleman,  merely 
as  a  perfon  ennobled,  can  do  neither  good  nor 
harm ;  but  a  rich  man,  holds  in  one  hand  the 
thunderbolt  of  Jupiter,  and  in  the  other  the  cor- 
nucopia of  Amalthea.  Simonides  being  ailced 
which  was  mod  eftimable,  riches  or  learning,  re- 
plied that  he  was  puzzled  to  give  an  anfwer, 
becaufe  he  frequently  faw  the  learned  running 
to  pay  their  court  to  the  rich  and  powerful,  but 
that  he  never  remarked  the  fame  attention  of 

the 
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the  rich  to  the  learned  ;  fo  that  if  in  thofe  an- 
cient times  the  learned  paid  homage  to  the  rich, 
what  muft  the  vulgar  have  done  ?  Hope  and 
fear,  are  the  two  main  fprings,  whidh  give  mo- 
tion to  the  human  heart,  but  dirmterefted  love, 
operates  in  very  few  individuals.  There  are  at 
this  day  idolatrous  nations,  who  worOiip  both 
God  and  the  Devil  •>  God,  that  he  Ihould  beftow 
benefits  on  thein,  and  the  Devil,  becaufe  he 
fhould  not  injure  them.  Re  then  who  can  nei- 
ther do  good  nor  harm,  muft  expert  no  adora- 
tion or  attention  paid  to  nim.  The  only  and 
moil  efteclual  inftrument  wherewith  to  do  fervice 
or  injury,  is  money;  thus  thofe  who  are  mafters 
of  that,  will  alfo  be  mailers  of,  and  command 
the  common  refpe(fi:  and  homage.  Gold  is  the 
idol  of  the  rich,  and  the  rich  are  the  idols  of  the 
.  poor  ',  it  always  was  fo,  and  ever  will  be  fo. 

XXXVI.  Let  the  negledted  nobles,  however, 
comfort  themfelves  with  the  refleflion,  that  the 
adoration  and  court  which  is  paid  to  the  rich  and 
powerful,  is  not  fincere.  The  incenfe  which  is 
offered  to  them,  does  not  arife  from  the  fire  of 
love,  but  the  blaze  of  concupifcence;  and  the 
bread  is  ahvays  giving  the  lie  to  whatever  is  pro- 
nounced by  the  lips.  The  body  bends  with  fub- 
milTive  congees,  but  the  will  does  not  incline  or 
floop  to  the  idol.     Obfequies,  or  the  outward 

ihew 
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ihew  of  refpe6t,  is  all  the  invention  of  art^  not 
the  work  of  nature.  What  price  or  value  can 
you  fet  upon  adulations,  that  are  articulated  by 
a  tongue,  which  is  the  vile  flave  of  intereft  ?  I 
don't  deny  but  there  are  fome  men  of  opulence 
and  power,  who  have  merited  their  fortune,  and 
that  thefe,  on  account  of  the  intrinfic  worth  of 
their  good  qualities,  may  be  lincerely  and  con- 
fidently honoured  and  refpefled  by  good  men ; 
but  fuch  as  thefe  are  the  feweft  in  number,  and 
the  misfortune  is,  that  there  is  no  rich  man  what- 
ever, who  has  not  been  perfuaded  by  the  voice 
of  flattery,  that  he  is  one  of  thofe  few. 

XXXVIL  It  may  be  alfo  neceffary  to  apprize 
the  complaining  gentlemen,  that  the  rich,  merely 
as  rich  people,  are  in  fome  degree  intitled  to  the 
refped:  that  is  fhewn  them.  The  bleffina  of  the 
Lord,  fays  Solom.on  in  the  Proverbs,  makes  men 
rich,  lb  that  riches  is  a  gift  from  heaven,  and 
fuch  a  gift,  as  according  to  the  common  eflima- 
tion  and  opinion  of  the  world,  conftitutes  thofe 
who  poiTefs  it  worthy  to  be  honoured  and  re- 
fpefled.  St.  Thomas  affirms  this  to  be  the  cafe 
in  the  following  fentence ;  Secundum  vulgar  em 
opinionem,  excellentia  dhntiarum fac'it  hominem  dig- 
nu?n  honor e,  (22.  qu^il:.  45,  art.  i.)  The  com- 
mon eftiiviation  in  this  particular,  founds  a  right : 
and  although  that  judgment  fhould  be  errone- 
ous, it  would  be.  prudent  for  us  to  wait  t4ll  the 

world 
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world  is  undeceived,  before  we  exempt  ourfelves 
from  conforming  to  the  ufages  of  it.  But  this 
happy  time  will  hardly  ever  arrive,  till  God, 
with  his  powerful  hand,  fliall  bend  and  incline 
the  hearts  of  men  to  efteem  virtue,  and  that  only  ; 
though  if  this  happy  day  Ihould  arrive,  the  no- 
bility may  probably  find  a  falling-ofFin  the  efli- 
mation  they  are  at  prefent  held  in  ;  for  every 
one  then,  would  be  refpe^led  according  to  his 
own  deeds,  and  not  according  to  thofe  of  his 
anceflors.  .  This  mode  of  grating  things,  would 
be  exceedingly  beneficial  to  the  flate ;  for  how 
well  would  it  be  ferved,  and  what  good  citizens 
would  it  confifl  of,  if  there  was  no  other  road 
but  that  of  virtue,  whereby  to. arrive  at  the  pub- 
lic efteem  !  but  as  the  cafe  (lands  at  prefent,  the 
merit,  or  even  the  fortune  of  an  individual, 
makes  all  his  defcendants  glorious  and  honour- 
able, and  when  thofe  who  fucceed  in  that  line, 
find  that  by  virtue  of  their  birth  the  public  vene- 
ration is  attached  to  their  family,  great  num- 
bers of  them  will  confider  themfelves  as  excufed 
from  negotiating  it  by  fome  honourable  appli- 
cation. 

XXXVIII.  From  hence  I  infer,  that  what  is 
fpecioully  urged  in  favour  of  the  nobility,  to  wit, 
that  it  is  juft  and  right  to  reward  in  the  dcfccn- 
ilaats  the  virtue  of  their  anceftors,  alihough  it 

may 
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may  found  well  in  theory,  will  have  but  a  bad 
effedl  m  pra£lice.  If  only  perfonal  virtue  was 
to  be  rewarded,  in  the  courfe  of  twenty  defcen- 
dants,  there  might  probably  be  ten  or  a  dozen 
of  them,  who  would  labour  to  acquire  glory. 
But  if  the  firft  of  the  twenty  gains  it  for  all  the 
reft,  he  only  would  be  ufeful  to  the  ftate.  He 
would  ferve  the  public,  and  the  public  would 
become  the  fervants  of  all  the  reft. 


SECT.     IX. 

XXXIX.  What  we  have  juft  faid,  was  not  in- 
tended as  an  objedion  againft  giving  the  prefer- 
ence to  the  nobility  in  appointments  to  places  of 
dignity  and  honour,  but  was  only  meant,  as  aa 
argument  againft  their  being  conferred  on  them, 
as  a  reward  for  the  merits  of  their  anceftors.  I 
do  not  oppofe  the  thing,  but  the  motive  for  doing 
it  5  for  I  am  rather  of  opinion,  the  public  utility, 
the  advancement  of  which,  and  not  rewarding 
the  fervices  of  others,. (hould  be  the  leading  con- 
fideration  to  dired:  in  making  thofe  appoint- 
ments, would  be  better  anfvvered,  by  prefering^ 
the  nobleman  to  the  perfon  of  inferior  rank,  not 
only  in  cafes  of  equality  of  virtue  between  the 
parties,  but  alfo  where  their  difference  in  birth 
is  great,  and  the  difproportion  in  point  of  virtue 
but  fmall ;  and  this,  for  four  weighcy  and  im- 
portant reafons, 

XL.  The 
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XL.  The  fird:  is,  you  would  avoid  by  this 
means,  multiplying  the  number  of  priviledged 
perfons  within  a  flate.  If  it  was  frequent  and 
common,  to  fill  poflsof  confequence  with  people 
of  humble  birth,  becaufe  they  were  virtuous  and 
able ;  as  from  the  elevation  of  thefe,  would  re- 
fult  that  of  their  po/lerity  ;  in  the  courfe  of  a  cen- 
tury and  a  half,  you  would  create  a  great  multi- 
tude of  frefh  nobility,  which  is  extremely  preju- 
dicial to  a  community;  beqaufe  in  proportion  as 
you  leffen  the  number  of  thofe,  who  iliould  apply 
themfelves  to  bufmefs,  and  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  land ;  you  would  leffen  the  affifl- 
ance  of  ufeful  people  ;  or  what  is  worfe,  you 
would  over-load  with  the  burden  of  the  others, 
fuch  as  were  dedicated  to  thefe  employments. 

XLI.  The  fecond  is,  becaufe  in  pofts  of  dig- 
nity, a  nobleman  is  obeyed  with  more  refigna- 
tion,  readinefs,  and  good-will,  than  a  perfon  of 
humble  extra^lion  ;  which  is  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  every  kind  of  government.  What 
dilfurbances  have  been  occafioned,  by  the  repug- 
nance men  find  in  obeying  the  commands  of  him, 
who  they  faw  yefterday  wear  a  plain  coarfe  coat, 
and  they  fee  to-day  cloath'd  with  purple;  their 
obedience  is  fometimes  flow,  at  others  ill  exerted, 
and  at  others  not  performed  at  all.  The  love, 
or  at  lead  the  interior  condefcenfion  with  which 

thofe 
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thofe  who  ferve,  obey  him  who  commands,  is 
extremely  ufeful  and  neceflary  in  every  kind. of 
bufmefs.  Many  fine  projefls  have  vanilhedin 
fmoke,  becaufe  the  inflruments  appointed  to  ap- 
ply the  means  of  executing  them,  have,  ftimu- 
lated  by  an  occult  envy  of  their  fuperior,  wifhed 
they  fliould  not  fucceed. 

The  want  of  fufferance  and  condefcenfion  in 
the  inferiors,  is  fucceeded  by  abhorrence  and 
hatred  in  him  who  commands,  with  refpe61:  to 
them ;  and  when  he  and  they,  reciprocally  come 
to  regard  each  other  as  enemies,  there  .is  no  fort 
of  confufion  and  danger,  that  may  not  be  confi- 
dered  as  near  at  hand. 

XLII.  The  third  is,  becaufe  it  is  much  more 
to  be  apprehended,  that  the  virtue  of  an  humble 
perfon  is  feigned,  than  that  of  a  nobleman.   The 
vice  of  hypocrify  may  be  faid  to  be  allied,  or  in 
a  manner'  annexed  to  narrow  fortune;  for  poor 
people  are  under  a  necefTity  of  concealing  their 
defeats ;  and  are  obliged,  in  order  to  better  their 
lot,  to  have  recourfe  to  the  trivial  expedient,  of 
putting  on  the  femblance  of  virtue.    On  the  con- 
trary, opulence  and  illuftrious  birth,  naturally  give 
relief  and  enlargement  to  the  mind.    People  that 
are  ennobled,  are  generally  what  they  appear  to 
be,  becaufe  neither  neceffity  nor  fear,  obliges 
them  to  make  oftentation  of  virtues  they  do  not 
poffefs. 

4  XLIIL 
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XLIIL  The  fourth  and  lad  is,  that  admitting 
there  fhould  not  be  the  leait  doubt  of  the  truth 
and  reality  of  an  humble  man's  virtue,  there  is 
always  great  danger  of  his  lofiiig  it  by  his  exal- 
tation. Great  leaps  of  fortune  are  exceeditigly 
perilous.  Thofe  from  lofty  ifations  downwards 
are  very  hazardous,  becaufe  in  confequence  of 
them,  the  honour  and  properties  of  men  may 
be  dafhed  to  pieces  ;  but  thofe  from  below 
upwards  are  more  to  be  dreaded,  for  they  are 
commonly  attended  with  the  deflrudlion  and 
lofs  of  the  foul.  Every  virtuous  man,  before 
he  is  raifed  from  the  dull  to  dignities,  Ihould  find 
fureties  for  his  continuing  to  ad  uprightly  ;  for 
the  foul  by  fuch  a  tranfition,  is  tranllated  to  a 
very  different  climate  ;  and  a  very  unwholefome 
one  for  cufloms  and  manners.  Many  have  the 
feeds  of  various  vices  fo  deeply  buried  in  their 
temperaments,  as  even  to  be  concealed  from  their 
own  eyes,  till  opportunities  and  occafions  caufe 
them  to  grow  and  fprout  out.  It  is  rare  to  find 
a  man  of  low  extra£lion,  who  is  cruel  and 
proud ;  and  very  rare  to  meet  with  one  who  is 
covetous ;  for  he  is  fo  far  from  being  excited  by 
vices  which  he  has  no  materials  to  fupply  the 
cravings  of,  that  he  fcarce  ever  thinks  of  them ; 
and  how  Ihould  he  fix  his  attention  on  the  fuper- 
fluous,  who  is  in  want  of  what  is  precifely  necef- 
fary  for  him  ?  To  find  out  whether  fuch  a  perfon 

is. 
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is  tainted  with  the  two  firft  vices,  you  fhould 
place  him  in  authority;  and  to  difcover  whether 
he  is  infedled  with  the  third,  you  iliould  give 
him  a  portion  of  riches.  In  fa6l,  thefe  three  vices 
have  been  mod  frequently  remarked  in  thofe,  who 
were  raifed  from  humble  to  exalted  fortune,  al- 
though before  their  elevation,  they  did  not  fliew 
the  leait  fignsof  being  tainted  with  them,  or  any 
others* 

XLIV.  For  thefe  reafons,  I  am  of  opinion, 
that  a  perfon  of  humble*  extra6lron,  iliould  never 
be  preferred  to  a  nobleman  or  man  of  famjly,  to 
fill  polls  of  dignity  and  honour,  except,  where 
the  excefs  of  virtue  in  the  firfl  fhall  be  found  to 
be  very  great.  But  in  the  military  line,  we  ihould 
make  an  exception  to  this  rule,  for  valour,  and 
ikiil  in  the  art  of  war,  are  requifites  of  great  im- 
portance in  executing  and  conducing  military  bu- 
fmefs ;  nor  can  they  be  loft  by  a  man's  advance- 
ment, or  counterfeited  by  hypocrify.  On  the 
other  hand,  thefe  endowments,  for  the  purpofe 
of  exciting  refpeft  and  obedience  in  thofe  who 
are  to  be  commanded,  fufficiently  fupply  the  w^ant 
of  fplendid  origin  in  him  who  commands  ;  and 
finally,  a  great  warrior  makes  double  amends  to 
a  flate  for  the  injury  that  is  fuflained  by  it,  by 
planting  therein  a  new  ftock  of  nobility.     So  that  % 

by  adverting  to  thefe  precautions,  the  four  incon- 
veniences we  have  pointed  out  would  be  avoided. 
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VIRTUE  IN  APPEARANCE. 


SECT.    I. 

L  T  TIRTUE  and  Wickednefs  fly  with  nearly 
▼  the  fame  velocity  from  the  human  eye, 
and  are  both  almofl  equally  concealed  from  the 
difcernment  and  penetration  of  mankind.  The 
firft  lies  hid  under  the  veil  of  modeily,  the  fecond 
behind  the  parapet  of  hypocrify.  The  vicious 
difguifes  himfeif  with  the  colouring  of  virtue,  the 
virtuous  difdains  and  effaces  all  falfe  tints  or 
glolfes. 

II.  The  number  of  hypocrites  in  the  world  Is 
much  greater  than  is  generally  imagined.    There 

U  2  1$. 
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is  no  vice  fo  tranfcendant,  for  all  bad  people  arc 
hypocrites.     This  ir-ay  feem  a  paradox,  and  you 
may  fay  to  me,  are  there  no  men  who  make  pa- 
rade and  oilentation  of  vice  .^  I  anfwer  yes,  but 
not  of  all  their  vices.     They  endeavour  by  their 
boading  to  hide  their  confufion,   and  difcover 
that  part  of  their  foul  which  they  are  unable  to 
conceal.     They  place  a  crown  on  the  image  of 
vice,  in  order  to  give  dignity  to  the  figure  ;   and 
although  arrogant  wickednefs  is  worfe  than  timid, 
the  lail  is  defpifed,  and  the  firfl  feared.     An  un- 
ruly pafiion  breaks  down  all  the  fences  of  referve, 
and  the  delinquent,  not  being  able  to  coi^cealhis 
fliame  and  difgrace  by  diffimulation,  endeavours 
by  his  pride  and    arrogance  to   make   himfelf 
dreaded.     This  is  pradlifmg  a  new  hypocrify, 
with  which   he  belies  and  endeavours  to  put  a 
trick  on  his  own    confcience.     The  crime  ap- 
pears odious  in  his  eyes,  therefore  by  putting  on 
z,  falfe  femblance  and  air  of  gallantry,  he  at- 
tempts to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  other  people.     To 
prote<5t  fjom  pul^lic  infult,   him,  who  is  a  noto- 
rious bad  man,  no  other  method  is  fo  effectual,  as 
tjiat  of  openly  expofing  his  faults  to  the  worlc\ 
\y'lth  daring  impudence, 

III.  But  obferve  attentively  thefe  very  people, 

apd  you  will  find,  that  although  they  behaVe  with 

this  audacity,  they  at  the  very   time  they  are 

7  doing 
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doing  it,  endeavour  to  conceal  other  vices  they  are 
infecled  with,  and  alfo  to  make  oftentation  of  vir- 
tues which  they  do  not  poffefs.  They  will  own  they 
are  incontinent,  prodigals,  ambitious,  and  auda- 
cious ;    but  they  blazon  their  gratitude  to  their 
benefa(51ors,  their  fleadinefs  in  their  friendfhips, 
and  their  fidelity  to  their  promifes.     It  is  certain, 
that  the  vice  of  ingratitude  is  one  of  the  moft 
common  and  mod  Vulgarifed  in  all  the  world ;  but 
with  all  this,  you  will  not  find  any  man  who  does 
not  take  pains  to  juftify  himfelf  on  this  head  ; 
and  I  fay  the  fame  of  lying,  of  perfidy,  and  of 
other  vices.     It  follows  then,  that  upon  a  critical 
enquiry,  you  will  not  find  a  vicious  man  who  is 
not  a  hypocrite.     We  fhould   not  fuppofe  that 
open  and  avowed  profligates,  or  debauchees,  have 
no  other  blemiflies,  than  fuch  as  {hew  themfelves 
outwardly.     There    is   no    virtue   fuch    a    man 
would  not  trample  upon,  if  it  was  an  impediment 
to  hispurfuits,  nor  an  oppofite  vice  to  that  virtue^ 
which  he  would  not  employ  as  an  inflrument,  to 
gratify  his  ruling  paffion.     Do  you  think  a  very 
lewd  man,  for  all  the  boatlings  of  his  innocencu! 
in  matters  of  juftlce,  and  in  points  of  mewn  and 
tuiim   honefty,  would  not,  if  he  found  himfelf 
without  money  of  his  own,  make  ufe  of  that  pf 
another  perfon  which  was  confided  to  his  keeping, 
to  purchafe  the  enjoyment  of  his  favourite  ob- 
jeff  ?  or  that  the  ardendy  ambitious  man,  for  all 
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the  vociferations  of  his  gratitude,  would  not  turn 
his  back  on  his  benefadior,  whenever  this  bafe- 
nefs  would  be  a  means  of  recommending  him 
to  the  good  graces  of  one,  who  could  advance 
him  to  a  higher  degree  of  preferment,  than  it  was 
in  the  power  of  his  old  friend  to  procure  for  him? 

IV.  So  that  it  is  very  rare  to  find  a  perverfe 
perfon,  who,  over  and  above  thofe  glaring  vices 
which  manifefl  themfelves  fo  palpably,  is  not 
tainted  with  others,  which  he  afFe£ls  to  hide;  and 
in  cafe  there  do  not  predominate  in  him  other 
paffions  befides  thofe,  which  on  account  of  their 
vehemence  are  fo  very  confpicuous,  thefe  of 
themfelves  are  fufficient  to  betray  him  into  faults, 
which  arife  from,  and  are  the  offspring  of  other 
diftindl:  paffions,  when  the  committing  thofe  faults 
is  indifpenfably  necelfary  for  attaining  the  objects 
or  purpofes  of  the  ruling  paflion.  Alexander  in 
his  natural  difpofition,  was  certainly  not  a  cruel 
man,  notwithftanding  which,  he  was  guilty  of 
cruel  actions;  for  fuch  v/ere  the  putting  to  death 
his  friend  Clytus,  and  the  philofopher  Calif- 
thenes.  His  predominant  paiiions  were  vain- 
glory and  pride.  Clytus  fell  a  vi61im  to  the 
lird,  for  having  preferred  the  a£ilons  of  Alexan- 
der's father  Philip  to  his  ;  and  Califthenes  fell 
a  victim  to  the  laft,  for  having  deterred  people 
from  idolizing  Alexander  as  the  fon  of  Jupiter. 

V. 
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V,  Sometimes  the  falfe  appearance  of  a  vice 
is  put  on  politically,  or  with  a  view  of  deriving 
fome  advantage  from  it.  A  man  feigns  himfelf 
vindictive,  when  in  reality  he  is  not  fo,  in  order 
that  the  fear  of  his  vengeance  may  deter  people 
from  offending.  This  mod  frequently  happens, 
when  the  vice  aifedted  is  meritorious  in  the  eyes 
of  him  who  rules.  Sejanus  would  never  have 
obtained  the  favour  of  Tiberius,  by  appearing  a 
lover  of  juftice ;  nor  Tigilinus,  nor  Petronius, 
that  of  Nero,  by  feeming  modeft  and  continent. 

VI.  It  is  probable,  that  from  the  motive  of 
falling  in  with  the  humour  of  wayward  and  evil- 
minded  princes,  there  have  been  politicians  who 
were  contradiflory  hypocrites,  and  have  wore 
the  femblance  of  vices  which  their  natures  re- 
volted at ;  and  what  is  worfe,  in  order  to  prove 
they  were  tainted  with  them,  have  put  a  violence 
on  their  inclinations,  and  although  it  was  with 
reluClance,  have  brought  themfelves  to  commit 
diforders  which  their  difpolitions  abhorred. 
"When  people  make  a  merit  of  delinquency,  in- 
flead  of  that  hypocrify  which  is  properly  fuch 
on  account  of  its  counteradling  virtue,  they  fl:udy 
another  which  is  the  reverfe  of  it,  becaufe  it  feigns 
vice. 

U  4       ,  VII. 
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VII.  But  thefe  very  perfons  will  affe<^  to  appear 
fincere,  conftant,  grateful,  and  men  of  veracity. 
There  never  was  any  man,  who  was  not  defirous 
of  dilTembling  or  concealing  thofe  vices,  which 
were  oppofite  to  the  virtues,  which  conflitute 
what  is  commonly  called  a  good  man,  and  there- 
fore, the  hypocrites  who  affed  the  Ihew  of  thefe 
virtues  are  innumerable. 

VIII.  I  do  not  deny,  that  a  man's  being  more 
under  the  dominion  of  fome  vices  than  others, 
depends  in  a  great  meafure  on   his  conllitution, 
which  may  be  compared  to  a  foil,  where  fome 
palTions  take  deeper  root,  and  grow  more  vigo- 
rous than  others.     This  man,  without  attempt- 
ing to  reflrain  it,  fuffers  himfelf  to  be  carried 
away  by  incontinence,  but  abhors  cheating :  an- 
other gives  himfelf  up  to  gluttony  and  drunken- 
nefs,  but  looks  upon  perfidy  with  horror  and  in- 
dignation.    Thus  it  is ;  but  his  enmity  to  thefe 
vices,  lads  no  longer  than  till  he  has  occafion  fcr 
theirafTiftance  to  indulge  his  pafTion  for  the  others. 
Catiline,  in  the  early  part  of  his  life,  appeared 
to  have   no  other  pallions  than  thofe  of  inconti- 
nence, ofccntation,  and  prodigality  ;  but  thefe 
vices  having  reduced  him  to  poverty,  and  he  on 
that  account  not  being  able  to  continue  liis  pur- 
fuits  of  them,  formed  the  defign  of  tyrannizing 

over 
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over  the  republic,  in  order  to  extricate  himfelf 
from  indigence.  In  confequence  of  this,  he  be- 
came ambitious,  fierce,  cruel,  relentlefs,  and  per- 
fidious, •* 

IX.  I  am  of  opinion,   that  nobody  ftiould  put 
much  confidence  in  thofe,  who  are  called  good 
fort  of  men,  if  they  fee  them  much  impreffed 
with,  or  under  the  influence  of  particular  paf- 
lions.     That  vice  which  domineers  over  them,  is 
to  themfelves  the  ultimate  end  or  obje£l,    to 
which  they  dired  all  their  attentions  ;  or  the  idol, 
to  which,  if  their  occafions  required  it,   they 
would  facrifice  all  other  confiderations.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  there  are  no  exceptions  to  this  rule; 
the  natural  abhorrence  of  one  vice,  may  predo- 
minate over  the  inclination  to  commit  another. 
But  I  in  all   cafes,  and    at   all  events,  would 
fooner  place  my  confidence  in  him,  who  from  a 
religious  fear  of  God  has  a  regard  to  his  con* 
Icience  in  all  his  adions,  than  in  the  man,  who 
only  from  his  natural  difpoiition  and  tempera- 
ment, or  from  a  pun6i:iHo  of  honour,  pradifes 
thofe  virtues,  which   are  commonly  underflood 
to  conflitute  the  chara^ler  of  what  the  world  calls 
a  good  man ;  temperament  lets  go  the  rein,  when 
the  ruling  paflion  becomes  impetuous,  and  fliews 
an  eagernefs  to  prefs  forward  ;  and  honour  lofes 
its  influence,  when  it  is  believed  the  commilTion 

of 
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of  the  bad  a£i:  will  not  be  known.     The  fsar  of 
God  never  ceafes  to  operate. 

X.  The  famous  Magdalen  Scudery,  in  her 
book,  intituled.  Moral  Converfations,  relates  a 
remarkable  (lory  of  a  man^who  rifqued  his  life  for 
a  friend  in  three  duels ;  but  this  friend  afterwards, 
having  occalion  to  beg  he  would  lend  him  a  fmall 
fum  of  money  which  he  flood  in  need  of,  he  re- 
fufed  to  comply  with  his  requeft.  Who  would 
believe,  that  a  man  w^ho  on  repeated  occafions, 
bad  hazarded  his  life  for  his  friend,  would  have 
failed  him  in  a  thing  of  fo  much  lefs  confequence? 
He  was  both  covetous  and  intrepid,  but  his  ava- 
rice made  him  confider  his  life  as  lefs  valuable 
than  his  money.  His  friendfhip  contended  with 
his  ruling  paffion,  and  the  lad,  as  the  moft  pre- 
valent, prefTed  down  and  flifled  the  finer  feehngs. 

XL  One  of  the  greatefl  miftakes  which  men 
commit  in  their  confidences,  is  that  of  trufting 
thofe,  whom  they  have  known  to  be  unfaithful  to 
others.  This  is  an  error  which  all  men  condemn, 
and  which  almoft  every  one  falls  into.  I  confide 
my  fecret  to  him,  who  has  recommended  himfelf 
to  my  favour,  by  revealing  that  of  another  per- 
fon.  I  give  my  friendfhip  to  the  man,  who  ia 
compliment  to  me  has  abandoned  the  patron  who 
before  protedled  him.  This  is  the  effedt  of  our 
4  love 
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love  for,  and  the  fuperior  conceit  we  entertain 
of  ourfelves.  Every  one  fancies,  that  he  has  ia 
himfelf  a  mod  powerful  attraction,  that  will  keep 
the  heart  of  a  perfon  fixed  and  attached  to  him, 
who  has  been  unfaithful  to  other  people.  He 
thinks,  that  it  was  the  power  of  his  lingular 
merit,  which  made  the  man  abandon  his  bene- 
faftor  or  friend,  for  the  fake  of  allying  himfelf 
to  him.  He  is  fo  full  of  his  own  confequence 
and  rare  qualities,  that  it  never  enters  his  imagi- 
nation, nor  does  he  even  harbour  the  leall:  fuf- 
picion,that  this  very  perfon  may  fee,  or  pretend 
to  fee,  a  higher  degree  of  merit  in  another  man, 
to  which  he  might  make  the  fame  facrifice  of  his 
friendfliip.  Princes  and  great  men,  whom  the 
habit  of  being  Mattered  is  apt  to  make  the  mod 
prefumptuous,  are  thofe  who  are  moft  liable  to 
fall  into  this  fnare.  How  often  do  we  fee  in  courts, 
treachery  rewarded  with  promotion !  The  maxim 
that  we  love  the  treafon,  but  hate  the  traitor,  is 
received  by  all  the  world  in  theory,  but  has  very 
few  votaries  in  pradice.  The  traitor  is  difpleafmo- 
to  him,  who  diflikes  the  treafon;  but  he  who 
mterefts  himfelf  in  the  treafon,  looks  on  the 
traitor  with  favourable  eyes.  This  is  derived  in 
a  great  meafure,  from  calling  things  by  wrong- 
names.  Treafon  is  termed  obfequioufnefs,  and 
a  traitor  called  friend  ;  and  jointly  with  this,  they 
are  apt  to  interpret,  that  fome  honeft  motive  in- 
tervened 
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tervened  to  excite  to  the  a£lIon ;  and  in  cafe  ther 
can't  find  out  any  other  than  that  of  interefl  or 
convenience,  they  applaud  the  ability  difplayed 
in  chufing  the  moft  beneficial  fide.  Queen  Ehza- 
beth  of  England  was  a  ftriking  exception  to  this 
rule.  An  unfaithful  Spaniard,  fold  to  her  for  a 
flipulated  price,  a  town  in  the  Low  Countries; 
and  after  he  had  fo  done,  to  avoid  the  punifh* 
ment  due  to  his  demerit,  v/ent  over  to,  and  refided 
in  England,  where  he  offered  his  fervice  to  the 
Queen  as  an  able  military  officer;  to  which  Ihe 
replied,  ^'  Go  your  ways,  when  I  have  occafion 
for  any  one  to  commit  an  a6l  of  treachery,  I  will 
make  ufe  of  you.^' 

SECT    II. 

XII.  The  perfe^l  hypocrites  are  few  in  num- 
ber. I  call  thofe  perfe£l  hypocrites,  whofe  out- 
fide  is  all  devotion,  and  who  within,  are  all  bafc- 
nefs  and  iniquity,  or  fuch  as  anfwer  the  defcrip- 
tion  of  the  fatyrill : 

^i  curios  fimulant^  et  hacchanalia  vivunti 

Upon  ferious  reflection,  it  will  not  appear  won- 
derful thefe  are  fo  few,  for  notwithftanding  the 
road  of  hypocrify  is  the  ihortefl:  a  man  can  pur- 
fue,  to  arrive  at  the  temple  of  Fortune-,  ftill  wc 
rarely  fee  men  endued  with  a  fufficient  degree  of 
perfeverance,  to  engage  in  fo  laborious  an  un- 
dertaking; 
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dertaking ;  for  conceive  the  practice  of  virtue  to  - 
be  ever  fo  arduous,  the  purfuit  of  the  feigned, 
is  much  more  painful  than  that  of  the  true.     In 
order  to  carry  it  on,  there  is  need  of  a  conflant 
fludioufnefs,  joined   to  a  continual  anxiety,  and 
alfo  an  indefatigable   watch fulnefs,  to  fupprefs 
the  fallies  of  the  foul,  which  without  intermif- 
fion  is  making  efforts  to  difclofe  herfelf.    There 
is  no  paifion,  which,  like  a  wild  bead:  chained, 
Urives  more  forcibly  to  break  its  confinement, 
than  that  of  diifimulation.   The  animal  faculty  of 
the  heart  is  as  plainly  refle£led  on  the  counte- 
nance, as  the  vital  is  manifefled  in  the  artery. 
The  tokens  of  their  internal  movements,  may  be 
compared  to  thofe  of  a  clock,  which  has  a  bell 
that  proclaims  them,  and  a  hand  that  points  them 
out.    There  is  not  a  word,  nor  an  a^ion,  if  not 
reftrained  by  a  contrary  impetus,  which  would 
not  follow  the  impulfe  of  that  animated  machine. 
Curiofity  and  lufl,  importune  and  tempt  a  man's 
eyes  by  turns;  he  is  anxious  to  give  vent  to  his 
bofom  by  his  voice,   and  his  brow  manifefls  his 
impatience  to  do  it ;  a  pleafantjeft  provokes  to 
laughter;  an  injury  calls  for  vengeance;  and  the 
tongue  and  the  ear  are  averfe  to  fiience.    There 
is  not  a  member  which  is  not  put  under  painful 
reflriclions,  nor  a  faculty  that  is  not  conflrained, 
by  being  thus  compelled  to  wear  the  forced  ap- 
pearance of  Gompofure.     The  firings,  of  which 

the 
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the  harmony  of  an  exterior  modefly  are  com- 
pofed,  are  infinite,  and  ought  always  to  be  kept 
violently  on  the  flretch ;  the  delires  alfo  of  polTef- 
ling  beloved  obje^s,  are  continually  tapping  at 
the  doors  of  the  fenfes.  What  force  is  fufficient 
to  refift  fo  many  impulfes  ?  or  what  addrefs,  equal 
to  managing  fo  many  reins  at  a  time? 

XIII.  Add  to  this^  the  apprehenfion  of  their 
deceit  being  dete£led ;  for  they  look  upon  all  the 
eyes  that  furround  them  as  fo  many  fpies  of  their 
enemies;  and  they  are  very  well  aware,  with  all 
their  caution,  of  the  difficulty  of  always  preferv- 
ing  their  fouls  impenetrable  to  foreign  infpec- 
tion;  for  let  them  be  never  fo  careful  in  ihutting 
up  their  windows,  there  will  ever  remain,  by 
imperceptible  omiffions,  innumerable  crevices ; 
and  although  they  m.ay  fuccced  in  deceiving  the 
multitude,  there  are  never  wanting  tranfcendent 
fpirits,  who  can  difcern  and  didingoiih,  where- 
ever  they  meet  with  it,  the  natural  from  the  ar- 
tificial. Let  aftcdation  ilrive  to  imitate  reality 
never  fo  induftriouflyj  one  or  another  will  make 
his  remarks,  which,  althcugK  they  cannot  be  ex- 
plained, may  be  conceived,  and  may  be  compared 
to  the  character  of  a  language,  which,  notwith- 
flandingyou  comprehend  it,  you  can't  pronounce. 
The  very  means  that  are  taken  to  conceal  the 
foul,  manifeil  and  difclofe  it,  bccaufe  the  referve 

or 
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or  caatlon  that  is  ufed  for  this  purpofe  is  vifible, 
and  it  is  alfo  vifible  and  well  known,  that  inno- 
cent people  have  no  need  of  this  difguife.  Every 
man  who  ufes  great  circumfpe£lion,  makes  him- 
felf  fufpe£led.  He  who  is  confirmed  that  he  pof- 
feifes  a  good  confcience,  acts  and  fpeaks  with 
opennefs ;  nor  would  it  avail  a  hypocrite,  to  en- 
deavour at  imitating  that  native  franknefs ;  for  he 
never  could  hit  upon  the  true  criterion  of  the 
chara&r.  Thofe  of  experience  and  penetration, 
would  always  be  able  to  diilinguifli  the  copy 
from  the  original;  therefore  I  believe,  that  to 
this  day,  there  never  was  a  hypocrite  who  fuc- 
ceeded  in  deceiving  all  the  world. 

XIV.  O  how  much  lefs  toilfome  would  it  be, 
for  hypocrites  to  tread  the  path  of  true  virtue, 
than  to  purfue  that  of  falfe!  The  firfl  affords 
intervals  of  eafe  and  tranquillity  to  the  mind, 
and  alfo  adminiflers  to  it  many  comforts;  but 
the  fidlion  of  virtue,  demands  a  conftanc  labour 
of  thought,  and  a  continual  (Iretch  of  invention 
to  fave  appearances.  It  is  like  a  fabric  built  in 
the  air,  which  would  fall  to  the  ground,  if  you 
neglefl  to  keep  it  propped  up  a  minute. 

XV,  I  may  be  told,  that  with  time  and  prac- 
tice, fiction  would  become  habitual,  and  then  a 
man  would  find  no  diiSculty  in  diffembling.  Truly 

I  doubt 
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1  doubt  whether  habit  has  power  to  efFe(51:  fo 
iYiuch.  When  art  fights  againfl:  the  whole  bent  or 
force  of  nature,  I  don't  think  the  cafe  ever  hap- 
pened, of  the  firft:  obtaining  a  complete  triumph ; 
but  judge  rather,  that  the  lait  always  remains 
with  a  reiidue  of  ftrength,   fufHcient  to  renew 
the  combat.    It  fometimes  falls  out  with  a  con- 
fummate  hypocrite,  as  it  happened  to  the  cat  con- 
Terted  to  a  fine  lady  in  the  fable  of -^fop.    She 
continued  to  fit  with  much  fludied  compofure  at 
the  table,  till  a  rat  entered  the  room ;  but  inftantly 
upon  the  animal's  appearing,  hurried  away  by  that 
native  impulfe  which  fuperfedes  all  caution,  (he 
with  all  her  might  threw  herfelf  on  her  beloved 
prey,  and  expofed  her  nature  to  the  bye-flanders. 

XVI.  But  admitting,  that,  by  long  pradice  in 
deceit,  a  fnan  could  overcome  all  difficulties i 
this  does  not  obviate  the  miftake  of  the  hypocrites 
for  with  a  great  deal  lefs  labour,  and  in  a  much 
lefs  time,  he  could  have  made  virtue  more  fami- 
liar to  him  than  difFnnulation.  The  firft  is  moft 
conformable  to  the  inclination  of  man  as  a  rational 
creature,  and  he  only  a£ls  in  contradiction  to  this 
principle  as  a  fenfitive  one;  the  laft  is  a  violence 
on  his  nature,  both  as  a  rational  and  as  a  fenfitive 
one.  In  a  land  of  virtue,  the  foul  may  be  laid 
to  live  at  home;  in  that  of  deceit,  fhe  refides  as 
a  total  ilranger.     She  certainly  then  mud:  find 

more 
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Wiore  fatigue  and  trouble  in  familiarizing  her- 
felf  to  deceit,  and  more  difficulty  in  making 
diffimulation  feem  natural  to  her  than  virtue. 

SECT,    III. 

XVII.  There  are  notwithftanding,  a  certain 
fpecies  of  hypocrites,  who  live  without  fatigue, 
^nd  deceive  with  little  trouble  ^  becaufe  the  ap- 
pearances they  wear  of  virtue,  are  partly  owing 
10  fludy,  and  partly  to  temperament  or  conftitu- 
tion.  They  want  fome  vices,  and  conceal  others ; 
or  the  few  virtues  they  polTefs,  ferve  as  a  cloak 
or  covering  to  hide  greater  vices.  Thus  it  may 
be  faid,  that  the  hypocrites  of  whom  wc  fpoke 
before,  are  always  labouring  againft  wind  and 
tide,  and  never  get  on,  but  by  the  force  of  hard 
rowing.  Thofe  of  whom  we  are  about  to  fpeak 
now,  are  frequently  affifted  with  a  gale  in  their 
favour, 

XVIII.  Truly  the  pains  the  public  take,  to 
inform  themfelves  of  the  virtues  of  mankind, 
are  very  flight  and  trivial ;  he  who  {lands  unira- 
peached  in  fome  determined  particulars,  may 
cafily  difpenfe  with  a  great  number  of  virtues. 
Emilius,  for  example,  is  regular  and  moderate  in 
his  diet,  and  is  alfo  modeft  in  his  converfation^ 
He  goes  frequently  to,  and  behaves  devoutly  at 
*  ^^*  ^*  X  church. 
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church,  and  abflains  from  all  illicit  ccmmercd* 
with  the  other  fex.  He  needs  nothing  more,  to 
make  his  virtue  confpicuous  and  reverenced  by* 
the  whole  town ;  notwithflanding  this,  I  know 
that  this  fame  Emiiius,  vexes  his  neighbours  with 
unjuft  and  litigious  profecutions,  and  I  alfo  fee 
him  anxious  after,  and  folicitous  to  Acquire  ho- 
nours and  riches  by  all  forts  of  means.  What- 
ever little  injury  he  receives,  is  (lamped  on  his 
memory  in  indelible  chara61ers;  and  although 
there  is  great  plenty  in  his  houfe^  no  poor  are 
ever  feen  at  his  door.  He  affifts  with  great 
pleafure  in  all  murmurs  and  cabals,  and  efpe- 
cially  if  they  are  againfl:  fome  man  of  confpicuous 
merit,  who  is  likely  to  rival  him  in  the  ellima- 
tion  of  the  public.  He  favours  the  unjufl:  pre- 
tenfions  of  his  affociates  and  dependants ;  and, 
when  applauding  or  condemning  tl>e  actions  of 
others  is  the  fubje£l  of  converfation,  his  tongue 
is  always  guided  by  his  prejudices  or  partiali- 
ties. He  fets  no  value  on  the  virtues  of  others ; 
and  if  he  finds  they  are  in  any  fhape  inconve- 
n'ient  or  incommodious  to  himfelf,  he  depreciates 
them.  I  obierve  his  fawnings  on,  and  cringings 
to  the  great,  and  his  flights  and  contempt  of  the 
poor.  In  fine,  I  don't  fee  a  movement  in  this 
man,  that  does  not  point  dire£lly  or  indire6lly  to 
his  own  particular  interefl,  which  he  feems  de- 
termined to  purfue,  although  in  the  road  that 
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lends  to  it,  he^  (hould  trample  under  foot,  the 
rights  and  properties  of  other  people. 

XIX.  With  all  this,  the  vulgar  efleem  him, 
as  a  jUf}:,  religious,  and  devout  man.  Thofs 
few  virtues  are  a  fkreen  or  fhelter  to  a  great 
number  of  vices.  Ambition,  avarice,  envy,  ma- 
lice, and  hatred,  have  built  their  nells  in  his 
bread: ;  but  all  this  is  overlooked.  The  falfe 
brilliancy  which  glitters  on  the  furface  of  his 
continence,  and  his  tem.perance,  dazzle  the  eyes  of 
the  public.  This  feems,  as  if  the  world  thought 
all  fin  confifted  in  the  criminal  indulgence  of  cor- 
poreal inclinations,  and  that  all  wickednefs,  was 
confined  to  the  operation  or  exercife  of  two  or 
three  fenfes.  The  devil  is  neither  lafcivious, 
nor  a  glutton,  nor  is  he  capable  of  perpetrating 
either  of  thofe  vices,  becaufe  the  execution  of 
theixi  depends  on  the  exertion  of  material  powers; 
but  he  does  not  on  this  account  ceafe  in  a  moral 
fenfe,  to  be  the  worfl  of  all  creatures. 

XX.  The  injuflice  of  this  opinion,  and  the 
evils  arifing  from  it,  are  mofl  vilible  in  the  other 
fex.  A  woman  by  being  chafte,  thinks  Ihe  has 
complied  with,  and  fulfilled  all  the  duties  apper- 
taining to  virtue,  and  that,  in  confequence  of  her 
pofTelling  this  fingle  good  quality,  (he  may  with- 
out impeachment  of  her  condu<^,  be  allowed  to 

X  2  commit 
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commit  every  other  vice  with  impunity.     Thus 
having  eflablilhed  the  proofs  of  her  chaftity,  fhe 
concludes  fhe  has  a  right  to  be  arrogant,  envi- 
ous, paffionate,  and  proud ;  and  there  even  are 
women,  whom  the  coniirmatron  of  their  fame  in 
point  of  chaflity  has  made  favage  and   infuffer- 
able.    What  plagues  are  fuch  to  their  poor  huf- 
bands,  for  they  fell  them  that  fidelity  at  an  exor- 
bitant price,  which  they  owe  to  them  as  a  jud 
debt.     Some  authors  have  alligned  this,  as  the 
motive  of  Paulas  i^milius  having  procured  him- 
felf  to  be  divorced  from  his  firft  wife,  the  noble, 
chaftc,  beautiful,  and  prolific  Papiria.    Plutarch 
tells  us  of  a  Roman,   who,  when   his  friends 
blamed  him  for  havino;  got  himfelf  divorced  from 
a  chafle  woman  of  great  endowments,   both  of 
body  and  mind,  pulled  off  one  of  his  fhoes,  and 
fhewing  it  to  them,  faid,  l^oufee  this  Jhoe  is  new^ 
bandfonie,  and  well  made  ;  but  perhaps  that  is  the 
very  reafon  why  it  wrings  and  pinches  my  foot. 
By  which  he  meant  to  infmuate,  that  the  ac- 
compliQiments  of  his  wife  nude  her  proud  and 
infufferable. 

XXI.  I  mud  confefs,  that  I  have  no  patience 
with  the  diftiniftion  the  vvorkl  makes  betweeii 
vices  appertaining  to  tlie  fame  fpecies,  only  be- 
caufe  of  the  different  methods  which  are  ufed  in 
the  execution  of  them.  lie  is  not  only  eflcemed 
a  thief,  but  a  mod  vile  and  bale  man^  who  clan- 
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deflinely  enters  another's  houfe,  and  robs  it  of 
money  and  goods  i  and  why  does  not  he  deferve 
to  be  lligmatized  with  the  fame  epithets,  who 
by  niaking  an  unjuft  demand,  or  by  ufing  frauds, 
ufurps  another's  property.  The  trader,  for  in- 
stance, who  takes  more  than  a  fair  profit  on  his 
goods,  or  deceives  with  regard  to  the  quality  of 
what  he  fells;  or  the  man  in  office,  who  demands 
or  receives  more  than  his  due,  or  than  his  trou- 
ble deferves ;  and,  above  all,  the  judge  who  fuf- 
fers  himfelf  to  be  bribed  •,  I  fay,  what  difference 
is  there  between  this  firfl  and  lafl  ciafs  of  peo- 
ple ?  They  are  all  cheats  and  robbers  ;  and  God 
will  punifh  them  all  in  the  fame  manner,  not  re- 
garding the  means  they  ufed  to  irapofe  on,  but 
in  proportion  to  the  injury  they  did  their  neigh* 
hours.  Notwithllanding  all  this,  vaft  numbers 
of  thefe  people  pafs  for  very  good  chriftians  ; 
and  not  only  fo,  but  if  they  pray  much,  and 
count  over  many  rofaries,  hear  m.afs  every  day,  , 
and  have  the  infolence  to  frequent  the  facra- 
menis,  they  are  venerated  as  iliuilrious  patterns 
of  virtue. 

XXII.  But  for  all  thefe  may  appear  an  hete- 
rogeneous or  monflrous  compound  of  virtue  and 
vice,  there  is  nothing  belonging  to  them,  which 
may  not  be  fuppofed  conformable  to  nature. 
Virtues  and  vices  have  the  fame  root  or  orioin. 
that  is,  the  temperament  or  conflitutions  of  man- 

X  3  I^ind. 
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kind.  Thus  as  there  is  no  foil  fo  inhofpitable  as 
to  produce  nothing  but  poifonous  plants,  neither 
is  there  any  difpolition  fo  vitiated  as  to  nourifh 
nothing  but  perverfe  inclinations.  In  no  indi-; 
vidua!  is  nature  fuch  an  enemy  to  reafon,  as  tq 
oppofe  it  in  every  thing.  This  man  is  urged  by 
gluttony,  but  not  incited  by  incontinence.  An- 
other burns  with  impatience  to  be  rich,  and 
knows  no  other  happinefs  than  that  of  pofTefTing 
vail  treafure.  A  third  is  fwayed  by  pride  and 
vain-glory;  and  provided  he  receives  the  homage 
he  expeds,  no  other  paffion  diiturbs  him. 

XXIII.  To  this  we  may  add,  that  vice  being 
very  ugly  and  deformed,  every  one  abhors  thofe 
vices,  that  do  not  correfpond,  or  fall  in  with  his 
own  inclinations,  and  is  confequently  led  to  ad- 
mire thofe  virtues  with  which  they  are  coi^- 
trafted.  From  hence  it  is  common  for  men  to  be 
reciprocally  ofFended  and  fcandalized  with  the 
aflions  of  each  other.  We  fee  the  faults  of 
others  in  their  proper  (liape  and  colours,  and  our 
own  in  the  delufive  form  in  which  our  appetites 
'  reprefent  them  to  us.  In  the  firft  we  yiew  the 
*  horrible,  in  the  fecond  the  delegable.  The  pic- 
ture which  paffion  draws  of  vice,  refembles  that 
which  was  painted  by  Apelles  of  Antigonus* 
That  monarch  had  but  one  eye,  and  the  inge- 
nious painter,  to  hide  the  blemilli,  drew  hini  ii\ 
"■        '  profilc;, 
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profile,  and  exhibited  only  that  part  of  his  face 
in  which  there  was  no  defe£l.  Thus  paffion  ex- 
pofcs  to  pur  view  the  flattering  fide  only  of  our 
own  viceSj  and  conceals  the  deformed,  but  takes 
a  quite  oppofite  method  in  infpeding  thofe  of 
pther  people. 

XXIV.  I  contemplate  fometimes,  but  not  with- 
out emotions  of  laughter,  how  the  covetous  man 
appears  difgufted  with,  and  to  naufeate  the  in^ 
continent  one ;  and  how  the  incontinent  man, 
looks  with  horror  and  abomination  on  the  ava- 
ricious one.  All  this  happens,  by  the  firfl  not 
being  ftimulated  by  carnal  defires  ;  and  the  fe- 
cond  not  being  difeafed  with  the  dropfical  thirft 
of  gold.  Every  man  has  his  ftrong  and  his  weak 
(ide,  or  may  be  faid  tq  be  made  of  brafs  in  one 
part,  and  glafs  in  another;  but  every  man,  by 
^xcufmg  himfelf  on  the  pretext  of  his  own  fra- 
gility, is  not  aware,  that  all  others  have  the  fame 
right  to  difculpate  themfelves  in  the  fame  man- 
ner ;  and  if  we  were  to  make  the  proper  reflec- 
tion on  this  matter,  we  fliould  not  be  fuch  fe- 
vere  critics  on  the  a£kions  of  our  neighbours. 
Envy  would  be  converted  to  compaflion,  and 
that  which  at  prefent  inflames  hatred,  would  be- 
get  charity. 

XXV,  It  is  a  common  error,  to  apply  to  de- 
termined or  particular  fpecies  of  fins  only,  the 

X  4  ex- 
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CKcufe  of  the  frailty  of  human  nature.     This 
frailty  as  tranfccndent  in  all  the  pallions,  inter- 
venes in  all  kinds  of  flips.     There  is  no  vice, 
which   has   not  its  natural  fermentation  in  the 
complexion   of  the   individual.     The   diforders 
which  are  the  mod  diflant  from,  or  oppofite  to 
the  reafonable  faculties,  find  their  patronage  in 
the  fenfible  ones.  I  confefs  I  cannot  comprehend, 
how  in  our  nature,  there  can  be  contained  ge- 
niufes  fo  perverfe,  that  ihey  fiiould  take  pleafure 
in  doing  miichief  to  other  people,  when  by  the 
a6l,  no  fenfible  eood  can  refuk  to  themfelves. 
With  all  this,   it  is  certain  that  there  are  fuch 
people,  and  it  is  alfo  certain^  they  behave  in  this 
manner,  becaufe  they  are  under  the  dominion  of 
this  villainous  difpofition.     But  obferve  of  what 
this  frailty  is  compounded.    If  their  malignant 
condu^l  did  not  afford  them  fome  eonfiderablc 
delight,  they  would  not  for  the  fiike  of  indulg- 
hig  it  run  the  hazard  of  incurring  the  public 
hatred* 

XXVI.  But  it  is  proper  to  remark,  that  the/e 
men  of  whom  we  have  been  fpeaking,  and  who 
are  compounded  of  virtue  and  vice,  are  not  what 
they  fecm  lo  be  by  their  outfide  appearance.  I 
mean,  that  even  the  virtues  they  are  fuppofed  to 
poirtrfs,  will  upon  enquiry  be  found  not  fo  pro- 
perly to  deferve  the  name  of  virtues,  as  that  of 
the  mere  want  or  abfence  of  vices.     Ob'.erye 
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Chryfantus :  he  abdaius  from  all  commerce  with 
the  other  fex  ;  and  you  may  be  led  to  think,  this 
abftinence  proceeds  from  virtue ;  but  you  would 
miftake,  for  it  is  the  effect  of  infenlibility  ;  he 
has  no  (timalus  which  incites  him  to  defire  wo- 
men, and  therefore  we  may  conclude,  there  is 
no  more  merit  in  his  continence,  than  may  be  im- 
puted to  the  crunk  of  a  tree.  If  his  abftinence  had 
been  the  efFe^l:  of  his  fear  of  God,  he  would  not 
have  been  fo  inattentive  to  his  confcience  in  other 
refpefls.  Obfcrve  Aurelius:  he  is  very  fparing 
and  moderate  in  his  diet,  both  with  regard  to  eat- 
ing  and  drinking.  You  may  conclude  this  pro- 
ceeds from  temperance ;  no  fuch  thing :  Aurelius 
wants  an  appetite  ;  the  cafe  of  him,  in  this  re- 
fpedl,  is  like  that  of  a  man  in  a  fever,  who  forbears 
to  eat,  becaufe  he  is  not  able  ;  but  you  fee,  he 
is  capable  of  fwallowing  all  the  goods  and  money 
he  can  lay  his  hands  on;  from  whence  we  may 
.  fuppofe,  that  if  his  flomach  was  as  voracious  as 
his  heart,  he  would  be  another  Heliogabalus. 

XXVII.  Thefe  are  hypocrites  by  conftitutlon; 
and  temperament  compleats  in  them,  what  ftudy 
does  in  other  people  ;  theirs  is  not  virtue,  but 
only  the  femblance  or  image  of  it,  although  it  is 
an  image  which  is  not  formed  by  art,  but  nature. 

xxviir. 
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XXVIII.  I  have  heard  it  faid,  that  in  the  courl 
0f  Rome,  when  they  deliberate  about  the  cano- 
pization  of  a  faint,  the  point  they  examine  with, 
the  greatefl:  caution  and  nicety,  is  that  of  difin- 
tereftednefs,  but  when  the  proof  of  this  excel- 
lence is  once  eilabllflied,  they  are  not  fo  proli:^ 
in  their  other  enquiries ;  but  abilra^led  from 
whether  this  is,  or  is  not  their  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, it  appears  to  me  a  very  rational  one  on  two 
accounts  ;  the  fird  is,  that  difmtereftednef^  does 
not  depend,  or  depends  very  little  and  remotely, 
onconftitution-,  and  therefore  we  fhould  conclude, 
this  good  quality  is  more  an  acquifition  of  virtue, 
than  a  gift  of  nature.  The  fecond  is,  becaufe 
this  excellence  may  be  fuppqfed  tq  imply  or  cour 
tain  in  it  many  others.  The  rcafon  is,  money 
being  the  means  with  which  men  gratify  all  their 
paffions,  it  may  be  faid  to  ferve  as  an  auxiliary 
and  affiftant  to  every  kind  of  vice  ;  and  a  man's 
not  being  greedy  of  money,  is  a  token  that  he  is 
^ot  greatly  under  the  dominion  of  vice.  Avarice 
is  under  the  ^ontroul  of,  and  made  the  hackney 
implement  of  all  other  vices.  The  incontinent 
jnan  feeks  money  to  indulge  his  carnal  defires ;  the 
glutton  tofatiate  his  intemperate  and  beaftly  ap- 
petite ;  the  ambitious  man  to  attain  promotion  ; 
and  the  vindidive  one  to  revenge  himfelf  of,  and 
deftroy  his  enemy.  The  fame  may  be  faid  of  all 
other  things.  He  then  who  is  not  anxious  for 
^  tnoney. 
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money:^  we  may  conclude,  is  not  tainted  with  thofc 
vices;  oi*  we  may  at  lead  take  difmtereftedncfs,  tq 
\>c  the  bed  and  moil  certain  indication  of  virtue. 

4 

XXIX.  Thofe  who  are  idollzers  of  applaufe, 
are  not  good,  but  great  fpirits.  Enamoured  with 
the  beauty  of  human  glory,  they  either  are  not 
fjifeafed  or  infe£^ed  with  the  other  paffions,  or  dif- 
dain  to  fa bje6l  themfelves  to  their  controul.  In 
the  republic  of  vices  alfo,  there  are  diftin£lions  of 
clafies,  and  fame  ufurp  to  themfelves,  without 
9ny  jud:  pretenfioq  to  ir,  the  rank  of  nobility* 
This  prefumption  produces  the  utility,  of  their 
difdainiu?  to  mix  with  others  of  inferior  order. 
As  one  of  this  lafl:  fort  we  may  reckon  avarice^ 
and  thus  the  vain-glorious  man  will  always  be 
ppon  his  guard  tp  avoid  faUing  iritothis  meannefs, 

XXX.  I  am  perfuaded,  that  if  we  were  to  in- 
yeftigate  nicely,  the  caufe  or  origin,  of  all  the  he- 
roic a£lions  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  profane 
annals,  we  ihould  find  many  more  children  qf 
vice,  than  of  virtue  among  them.  The  anxious 
hope  of  reward,  has  been  the  occafion  of  winning 
more  battles,  than  the  love  we  bear  to  our 
country.  How  many  triumphs  have  been  owing 
to  emulation  and  envy  !  Alexander'  was  flimu- 
lated  by  the  glory  of  Achilles,  Ccefar  by  that  of 
AIexand9r  ,•  and  Pgmpey,  when  he  gave  battle, 

had 
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had  his  attention  more  fixed  on  the  vi£lories  of 
Cafar,  than  the  troops  of  the  enemy.  Many 
have  done  great  things,  from  much  more  cri- 
minal incitements  ;  for  they  have  made  their  ob- 
fequies  a  ladder,  wherewith  to  afcend  to  tyranny. 
How  many  have  ferved  a  ftate,  with  a  view  of 
making  the  (late  fubfervient  to  themfelves,  and 
have  firH:  made  it  vidorious,  in  order  afterwards 
to  enflave  it !  This  was  frequent  and  common 
among  the  moil:  celebated  men  of  Greece.  For 
this  reafon,  eminent  fervices  to  the  republic  be- 
came fo  fufpicious  in  Athens,  that  they  devifed 
the  lav/  of  oftracifm  to  punifli  them  as  crimes ; 
and  they  condemned  to  banifliraent,  thofe  who 
diflinguiflied  themfelves  by  their  great  and  con- 
fpicuous  adions/ 

XXXT.  You  fee  the  fame  thing  happen  with 
regard  to  fervices  done  to  priviite  people,  that 
you  do  in  thofe  rendered  to  a  it  ate,  which  is, 
that  we  freqnently  attribute  to  motives  of  fide- 
lity  and  aiTe^lion,  what  the  perfon  employed,  ex- 
excuted  only  with  an  eye  to  his  own  intered;  but 
when  the  dependence  ceafes,  the  real  or  true 
motive  immediately  difplays  itlelf. 

XXXII.  So  that  upon  making  it  jud  eflimate 
of  things,  we  fhall  fmd,  that  the  world  is  full  of 
?jvpccrites  ;   fome  who  wear  the  deceitful  ap- 
pearance 
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pearance  of  particular  virtues,  and  others  who 
are  dilTemblers  with  refped:  to  all  of  them.  The 
emperor  Frederic  the  third  faid,  as  we  are  told 
by  JEnezs  Silvius,  that  there  was  not  any  man 
whatever,  who  had  not  a  fpice  of  the  hypocrice 
in  his  comDofition. 

XXXIII.  We  (hould  not  approve,,  or  adopt  (o 
fevere  a  judgment;  but  it  would  be  neceflary  in 
my  opinion,  that  all  princes  (hould  partake  of 
the  doubt  or  diftruft  of  Frederic;  for  they  are 
thofe  who  are  mod  abufed  by,  and  the  leafl  aware 
of  hypocrites.  There  is  fcarce  any  one,  who  lays 
himfelf  quite  open  when  he  is  before  them.  The 
fame  who  are  free  and  unreferved  among  their 
equals,  are  hypocrites  in  the  prefence  of  their 
fuperiorsj  and  there  is  hardly  a  man,  who,  prior 
to  his  appearing  before  the  perfonwho  commands 
him,  does  not  daub  his  foul  all  over  with  walhes, 
and  give  falfe  colourings  to  his  fpirit,  in  the  fame 
manner,  that  a  ftrumpet  paints  her  face  before 
Ihe  goes  abroad,  and  exhibits  herfelf  to  public 
view.  Momus  wiihed  there  was  a  window  in  the 
bread  of  man,  whereby  to  difcover  the  fecrets  of 
the  bofom  ;  but  I  (hould  be  contented  with  a 
door,  of  which  the  owner  (hould  keep  one  key, 
and  his  fuperior  the  other.  Thefe  however  are  all 
flights  of  fancy.  What  reafon  didlates  is,  that 
the  works  of  God  are  perfe<5t. 

S  E  C  T. 
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XXXIV.  It  would  afFeft  me  much,  if,  becalife 
t  proceed  to  take  off  the  mufflings  and  coverings 
of  vice,  the  world  ilhoald  think  me  one  of 
thofe  fufpicious  geniufes,  who  wijl  not  give  any 
perfon  credit  for  ading  from  good  motives,  and 
who  am  always  endeavouring  to  put  fmider  inter^- 
pretations  on  the  caufes  of  other  peoples  condu^. 
Thofe  who  are  intimate  with  me,  well  know,  that 
my  fpirit  is  not  difeafed  with  that  truly  malignant 
malady;  andfome  have  remarked  in  me  a  contrary 
defe£l:,  to  wit,  that  of  too  benevolent  and  chari- 
table a  criticifin  on  the  behaviour  of  other  meni 
Perhaps  the  experience  of  the  deceits  arid  impofi- 
tions  that  have  been  put  upon  me,  from  liiy  eafi'- 
nefs  in  crediting  the  appearances  of  virtue,  have 
made  thefe  few  refle^Hons  more  ^obvious  to  me ; 
which  neverthelefs,  fhall  always  reft  with  mz  in 
mere  theory  ,  for  I  am  perfuaded  that  in  the 
pradlice,  my  natural  genius,  and  difpofition  would 
ever  prevail  over  them,  as  alfo  my  remembrance, 
that  in  the  moral,  it  is  better  to  err  through  com- 
paffion,  than  to  do  right  from  motives  of  fpite 
and  envy.  I  would  wifli  to  conduct  my  pen  fo 
delicately,  that  it  fhould  wound  hypocrify,  with- 
out offending  charity  ;  and  I  Would  expofe  the 
artifices  of  hypocrites  in  fuch  a  way,   as  fticuld 

no: 
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liot  alarm  or  diftu'rb  the  quiet  of  the  innocent 
and  fimple. 

XXXV.  I  will  alfo  acknowledge^  that  as  time 
has  helped  me  to  difcover  in  fome  people  many 
vices,  which  I  could  not  have  believed ;  it  has 
alfo  aflifted  me  todifcern  many-  virtues  in  others, 
which  I  had  no  conception  of.  Thus  the  judg- 
ment of  a  goo4-intenrioned  man  being  poifed  in 
eqaiiibrio  between  reafon  and  experiericeV'^iis 
eafy  to  imagine,  that  his  genius  and  difpofi'tioii 
"will  incline  the  balance  to  the  charitable  fide. 

XXXVL  I  have  taken  notice  of  a  thing  which 
is  a  little  remarkable,  and  that  is,  that  great  virtues 
are  lefs  perceptible  than  finall  ones.  This  is  dis- 
rived  from  the  exercife  of  them  not  bein^  fo  fre- 
quent,  and  the  value  of  them, not  being  generally 
under  flood.  '  The  going  regularly  to  church,  ex^ 
terior  modefl  depoitment,  taciturnity  and  failing, 
are  virtues,  which  ftrike  the  eyes  of- every  one, 
becaufe  they  are  daily  pradifed,  and  every  Body 
knows  them.  There  are  other  virtues,  ^hat  are 
iilore  fubltantial,  and  which  fpring  from  more 
noble  roots,  that  the  vulgar  are  unacquainted 
with, becaufe  they  are  carried  about  by  ihofe  who 
are  mafters  of  them,  like  ladies  who  go  abroad 
ificog,  without  the  oftentatious  parade  and  Ihow 
of  equipage.     There  are  mea  (would  to  God 

there 
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there  were  more  of  them !)  who  with  an  open  car- 
riage, and  the  Free  correfpondence  and  intercourfe 
of  an  ordinary  life,  and  who  do  not  feem  the  lead 
fenfible  or  afFedVed  with  myfterious  niceties,  that 
nourilh  within  their  breafts,  a  robulT:  virtue  and 
folid  piety,  impenetrable  to  the  molt  furious  bat- 
teries of  the  three  enemies  of  the  foul.     Let  Sir 
Thomas  More,  that  juft,  wife,  and  prudent  Eng- 
li(hman,  whom  1  have  always  regarded  with  pro- 
found refped,  and  a  tendernefs  approaching  to 
devotion  •,  I  fay  let  this  man  ferve  as  an  example 
to  all  men,  and  (land  as  a  pattern  to  future  ages, 
of  all  the  virtues  and  excellencies  I  have  been  de  - 
fcribing. 

XXXVII.  If  we  view  the  exterior  part  of  the 
life  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  we  only  fee  an  able  po- 
litician, fimple  in  his  manners,  engaged  in  a  de- 
partment of  the  (late,  and  attentive  to  the  affairs 
of  the  king  and  kingdom,  always  fulfering  him- 
felf  to  be  wafted  by  the  gale  of  fortune,  without 
foliciting  honours,  and  without  refufmg  to  accept 
of  them;  In  private  life,  open,  courteous,  gentle, 
cheerful,  and  even  fond  of  a  convivial  fong,  fre- 
quently partaking  in  the  halls  of  mirth,  of  the 
jovial  relaxations  of  the  mind,  and  in  the  circu- 
lation of  wit  and  pleafantry-,  always  innocent,  but 
never  (hewing  the  Icafi:  fymptom  of  auflerity. 
His  applicaiign  in  lireratuie  was  dire^fted,  indif- 
ferently 
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ferently  and  alternately,  to  the  ftudy  of  facred 
and  profane  learning,  and  he  made  great  advances 
in  both  the  one  and  the  other.  His  great  apphca- 
tion  to,  and  proficiency  in  the  living  languao-es 
of  Europe,  reprefent  him  as  a  genius  defirous  of 
accommodating  hirafelf  to  the  world  at  large. 
His  works,  except  fuch  as  he  ccmpofed  in  prifon 
during  the  lad  year  of  his  life,  feemed  more  to 
favour  of  politics  than  religion.  I  fpeak  of  the 
fubje6t  of  them,  not  of  the  motive  with  which 
he  wrote  them,  in  his  defcription  of  Utopia, 
which  was  truly  ingenious,  delicate,  and  enter- 
taining, he  lets  his  pen  run  fo  much  on  the  in- 
terefls  of  the  ftaie,  as  makes  it  feem  as  iF  he 
was  indifferent  about  die  concerns  of  relip-ion. 

XXXVIII.  Who,  in  this  image  or  defcription 
of  Sir  Thomas  More,  would  recognize  that  glo- 
rious martyr  of  Chriil,  and  that  generous  hero, 
whofe  conftancy  to  the  oblic^ations  of  his  relio-on 

JO  ^ 

could  not  be  bent  or  warped,  neither  by  the 
threats  or  promifes  of  Henry  VIII.  nor  a  hard 
imprifonment  of  fourteen  months,  nor  the  perfua- 
fions  and  intreaties  of  his  wife,  nor  by  the  fad 
prorpe61  of  feeing  his  family  and  children  reduced 
to  mifery  and  beggary,  nor  by  the  privation  of 
all  human  comfort,  in  taking  from  him  all  his 
books,  nor  finally  by  the  terrors  of  a  fcaffold 
placed  before  his  eyes?  So  certain  is  it,  that  the 
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qualities  of  great  fouls  are  not  to  be  difcovered, 
but  by  the  toiich-ftone  of  great  occafions  and 
hard  trials,  and  may  be  compared  to  large  flints, 
;\vhich  only  manifed  their  fmooth  or  fhining  fur- 
faces  by  the  execution  of  hard  blows. 

XXXIX.  Sir  Thomas  More  was  the  fame  while 
he  was  a  prifoner  of  flate,  as  when  he  was  High 
Chancellor  of  England;  the  fame  in  adverfe^  as 
in  profperous  fortune;  the  fame  ill  treated,  as  in 
high  favour;  the  fame  in  the  prifon,  as  feated  at 
the  head  of  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  but  adver- 
fity,  manifefled  and  made  vifible  his  whole  heart, 
of  which  the  greateft  and  befl  part  had  before 
lain  hid.  This  great  man,  ufed  to  give  to  his  own 
'  virtues  an  air  of  humanity  and  condefcenlion, 
which  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar  abated  their  fplen- 
dour;  but  in  proportion  as  it  obfcured  the  luftre 
of  them  to  their  view,  it  augmented  it  in  the  fight 
of  all  men  of  dilcernment  and  penetration.  It 
once  happened  when  he  was  High  Chancellor, 
that  a  gentleman,  who  had  a  fuit  depending  be- 
fore him,  made  him  a  prefent  of  two  lilver  bot- 
tles: it  was  inconfiOient  with  his  dignity  or  inte- 
grity to  accept  the  prefent;  and  how  did  Sir 
Thomas  condu<5l  himfelf  ?  Did  he  fidl  into  a  paf- 
fion  againft  the  fuitor  for  having  offered  an  affront 
to  his  reputation?  Did  he  punifti  the  criminal  au- 
dacity of  the  man,  for  attempting  to  corrupt  and  . 

make 
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make  venal  the  fun6i:ions  of  his  duty  I  Did  he 
manifeft  before  his  domeflics  any  difmterefled 
delicacy,  or  appear  fcandalized  at  the  tempta- 
tion? No;  he  did  none  of  all  this,  becaufe  no- 
thing of  this  fort  was  correfpondent  to  the  noble- 
nefs  or  generous  turn  of  his  mind.  He  received 
the  bottles  with  a  good  grace,  and  immediately 
gave  orders  to  one  of  his  fervants  to  fill  them 
with  the  beft  wine  he  had  in  his  cellar,  and  carry 
them  back  to  the  gentleman,  together  with  this 
courteous  meflage,  That  it  gave  him  great  plea- 
fare  to  have  an  opportunity  of  obliging  hiin^  and 
that  any  fort  of  wine  he  had  in  his  hoife  zvas 
much  at  his  frvice,  Exprefiing,  by  this  prudent 
feeming  infenfibility  or  want  of  apprehenfion, 
that  he  fuppofed  that  was  the  purpofe  for  which 
the  gentleman  fent  the  bottles.  In  this  manner, 
he  joined  integrity  to  gentlenefs  of  reproof,  and 
corre<^ion  with  courteous  behaviour ;  and  by  fo 
much  the  lefs  parade  he  made  of  his  own  purity, 
by  fo  much  the  more  was  the  confuiion  of  the 
gentleman  diminifhed, 

XL.  It  is  clear,  that  the  heroic  conflancy  with 
which  he  fupported  his  adherence  to  his  religion, 
was  not  the  dKt&.  of  a  {trained  violence  on  his 
nature,  but  proceeded  from  innate  virtue,  which 
a£l:s  in  all  things,  and  on  alt  occafions,  according 
to  the  habitual  difpofitions  of  the  mind;    for 
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always,  to  the  very  crifis  of  his  fuffering,  he  pre- 
ferved  the  native  cheerfalnefs  of  his  difpofition. 
He  did  not  appear  lefs  feflive,  nor  lefs  tranquil 
in  chains,  than  he  had  before  appeared  in  the 
banquet  room.     During  the  time  of  his  trial  he 
was  all  ccmpofure,  and  when  it  was  drawing  near 
a  conclufion,  and  thofe  iniquitous  judges,  who 
had  already  facrificed  their  confciences  to  the 
will  of  their  fovereign,  were  on  the  point,  to  pleafe 
and  flatter  him,  of  delivering  that  innocent  man, 
as  a  victim  to  his  refentment,  the  barber  came  to 
fhave  him,  and  juil:  as  he  was  going  to  begin  his 
work,  Sir  Thomas  recollecled  himfelf,  and  faid 
Hold,  as  the  King  and  I  at  prefent  are  eontcndlng 
to  'who?n  this  head  belongs^  in  cafe  it  JJ^ould  be  ad- 
judged  to  hlni^  it  would  be  wrong  for  me  to  rob  him 
&f  the  heard ^  fo  you  imiji  defijU    Being  about  to 
afcend  the  fcaffold,  and  finding  himfelf  feeble, 
he  begged  one  who  was  near  to  aid  him  in  get- 
ting up  the  ladder,   faying  to  him  at  the  famq 
lime,  AJfifi  me  to  get  iipy  for  be  afjiired  I  fhan^f 
trouble  you  to  help  me  down  again,     O  eminent 
virtue!  O  fpirit  truly  fublime,  who  mounted  the 
fcaffold  with  the  fame  feflive  cheerful nefs,  that 
he  would  fit  down  to  a  banquet !  Let  men  of 
little  minds  and  narrow  fouls  contemplate  this 
example,  and  learn  to  know,  that  true  virtue 
does  not  confift  in  the  obfcrvance  of  forms  and 
fcrupulous  niceties. 

SEC  1\ 
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XLI.  O  how  many  antipodes  in  morality  to 
Sir  Thomas  More  are  to  be  found  in  every  ftate ! 
for  both  in  the  eaft  and  the  weft,  you  will  meet 
with  many  of  thofe  ridiculous  fcare-crows,  who 
lead  a  kind  of  hermetic  life,  and  are  called  fancli- 
fied  or  holy  men;  but  thofe  of  this  day  do  not 
mortify  themfelves  fo  much,  but  offend  other  peo- 
ple more,  than  thofe  of  former  tim.es  were  ufed 
to  do.  With  a  difpleaiing  gravity,  and  forbidding 
look  that  amounts  to  four  flernnefs-,  a  converfa- 
tion  fo  oppofite  to  the  cheerful,  that  it  borders  on 
the  extreme  of  clownifh  furiinefs;  a  zeal  fo  harlh 
and  fevere,  that  it  degenerates  into  cruelty  5  a 
fcrupulous  obfervance  of  rites  and  ceremonies, 
that  approaches  to  fuperflition  ;  and  by  the 
mere  wane  or  abfence  of  a  few  vices;  I  fay,  that 
with  the  help  of  thefe  appearances,  they,  with- 
out more  coil  or  trouble,  fet  themfelves  up  as  pat- 
terns or  images  of  ultimate  perfeftion;  and  they 
are  truly  images  in  the  flricl  fenfe  of  the  word,  for 
their  whole  value  confiils  in  their  external  iliape 
and  figure ;  and  I  befides  call  them  images,  becaufe 
•they  are  not  endued  or  informed  with  a  true,  but 
with  the  fham  femblance  of  a  fpirit.  I  repeat 
again  that  they  are  images,  becaufe  they  are  hard 
as  marble,  and  iiifenf.ble  and  unfeeling  as  the 
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trunks  of  trees.     In  the  morality   that  dire£l:s 
them,  gentlenefs  of  manners,  affability,  and  pity, 
are  blotted  out  of  the  catalogue  of  virtues.     I 
have  not  even  yet  faid  enough.    Thofe  two  fen- 
fible  characleriflics  of  charity,  pointed  out  by  St. 
Paul,  that  is  to  fay,  patience  and  benevolence, 
are  fo  foreign  to  their  difpofitions,  that  they  are 
inclined  to  confider  them  as  flgns  of  relaxation  of 
difcipline,  or  at  lead  of  lukewarmnefs.    They  af- 
fume  the  figure  of  faints,  without  poiTeiTing  more 
fani51ity  than  the  (lock  or  ftone  images  of  fuch, 
and  would  number  themfelves  am.ong  the  blelTed^ 
wanting  the  requifites  v^'hich  the  gcfpel  exprefles 
to  confiitute  them  fuch,  and  make  them  defer- 
ving  of  being  inferted  in  that  catalogue,  which 
are  rneeknefsj  compafTionjand  a  conciliatory  fpirit, 
£eatl  mites ^  beati  mifericordes ^  heati pacijic'u 

XLII.  It  is  alfo  certain,  that  virtue  is  tinctured 
with,  or  wears  a  different  hue,  according  to  the 
genius  or  difpontion  of  the  fubjecl:  in  whom  it 
exifls,  and  on  this  account,  in  different  indivi- 
duals it  appears  in  different  colours.  Notw^ith- 
ffandlng  this,  we  ought  in  the  mixture  or  combi- 
nation, to  diftinguidi  Vv^hat  is  derived  folely  from 
"virtue,  and  what  is  produced  by  the  intervention 
of  conffitution.  There  are  men  of  a  har(h,  cho- 
leric, unpleafant  caft  of  mind,  who  at  the  fame 
time  are  virtuous;  but  their  virtue  on  this  ac 
count  is  not  hanli,  choleric,  and  difpleafing,  but 

rather 
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rather  in  its  operations,  by  means  of  its  innate 
good  qualities,   corrects  thofe  defe£ls.    The  mif- 
fortnne  is,  that  thefe  defects  of  temper,  confound 
the  underftanding  and  pervert  the  judgment;  and 
in  confequence  of  this  perverfionof  the  judgment, 
"virtue  is  prevented  from  amending  the  defers  o£ 
the  genius.  A  virtuous  man,  who  is  of  an  impetu- 
ous, violent  difpoiltion,  and  inclining  to  the  morofe, 
when  placed  in  command,is  eafilybrought  to  think ; 
he  finds  himfelf  in  circumftances  v^here  prudence 
di£lates  that  he  Ihould  ufe  rigour;   whereas  one 
of  an  exceflive  gentle  and  mild  genius,  can  never 
perfuade  himfelf  that  contingent  is  arrived.  Both 
one  and  the  other  difcharge  and  preferve  their 
confciences,  and  the  public  are  the  fufrerers  by 
their  miftakes,  but  in  a  very  different  degree,  ac- 
cording to  the  diverfity  of  the  employments  or 
deftinations  of  fuch  people.  The  very  gentle  man 
is  mofl  pernicious  in  external  policy,  and  the  ri- 
gorous in  internal.    An  excefs  of  clemency,  and 
forbearing  to  put  in  execution  criminal  laws,  in 
cafes  where  the  offences  committed  are  injurious 
to  the  public  at  large,  is  a  very  great  evil.    In 
matters  that  concern  the  reformation,  or  internal 
amendment  of  fouls,  rigour  is  not  only  ufelefs, 
but  prejudicial,  becaufe  the  fear  of  temporal 
puniiliment  does  not  make  penitents,   but  hypo- 
crites ;  it  only  removes  the  external  execution  of 
ylce,  and  concentrates  the  evil  intention  within 

•     Y  4  the 
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the  foul,  where  it  produces  a  new  fin,  in  (he 
hatred  it  excites  againd  the  judge. 

SECT.       VI. 

XLIIT.    I  have  obferved,   that  for  the'  fincere 
converiion  or  turning  of  mens  hearts,  benignity 
and  crentle  treatment  has  done  miracles,  in  cafes 
where  rigour  has  been  found  ineffeduaL    Two 
illuflrious  examples  of  this  fort,  which  in  different 
ages  have  been  exhibited  on  the  theatre  of  France, 
occur  to  me  at  prefent.    The  firlt  is  that  of  Peter 
Abelard,    a   moll:    fubtle    logician,   and  famous 
broacher  of  herefies  in  the  twelfth  centurj.  The 
adventures  of  this  man  were  extraordinary,  and 
he  for  the  mod  part  experienced  adverfe  fortune. 
Ke   fuffered  many  perfecutions,   fome  of  which 
"U'ere  unjuft  ones  ;   but  neither  the  jufl  nor  the 
uniufi:  were  capable  of  fubduing  his  mind,  or 
mirio-atins:  the  contentious  vivacity  oi  his  fpirit. 
His  errors,  after  innumerable  debates,  were  con- 
demned by  the  council  of  Sens,  at  which  St.  Ber- 
nard affifted.    He  appealed  from  tiie  fcntence  to 
Pope  innocent  the  Second,  who  confirmed  the  de- 
cifion  of  the  council;   and  added  to  it,   that  his 
books  fnould  be  burnt,  and  the  author  imprifoned 
for  life.     Abelard  had  an  infinite  number  of  ene- 
mies, many  of  whom  were  not  fo  from  their  zeal  to 
religion,  but  from  many  other  very  dificrent  mo- 
tives. 
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tives.  As  an  augmentation  of  his  misfortunes, 
there  was  fcarce  any  one  who  did  not  exclaim 
againfl  him,  and  cry  aloud  for  the  execution  of 
the  fentence.  In  this  deplorable  fituation  of  Abe-" 
lard,  there  was  only  one  man  who  had  genero- 
fity  enough  to  take  the  favourable  fide  of  the 
queftion,  and  intereft  himfelf  on  his  behalf. 
This  was  chat  mod  pious  and  wife  perfon  St. Peter 
the  Venerable,  abbot  of  the  great  monaftery  of 
Cluni,  who  folicited  and  obtained  of  the  Pope, 
Abelard's  pardon.  He  alfo  reconciled  him  with 
St.  Bernard,  which  amounted  to  the  fame  thing 
as  indemnifying  him  againft  the  public  hatred. 
Befides  this,  as  a  remedy  for  all  his  reverfes  of 
fortune,  he  offered  him  an  afylura  in  his  monaf- 
tery  of  Cluni,  which  monattery  received  him  in 
its  arms  like  a  loving  father,  and  gave  him  the' 
habit  of  a  monk. 

It  will  be  proper  to  obferve  here,  that  Eloifa,: 
a  fenfible,  beauiiful,  and  noble  French  lady,  was 
in  her  youth  in  love  VvMth,  and  beloved  by  Abe- 
lard,  to  fuch  an  excefs,that  their  love  broke  through 
all  the  fences  of  honour.  Hiftorians  relate  a  very 
fmgular  circum.ftance  of  this  woman,  which  is, 
that  Abelard  being  defir^us  of  marrying  her,  flie, 
notwithftanding  her  prodigious  fondnefs  for  him, 
rejected  the  propofal,  and  chofe  rather  to  conti- 
nue his  concubine  than  be  his  wife,  alledging 
I  as 


1 
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as  her  motive  for  this  condufl,  that  fhe  would 
not,  by  her  marriage,  deprive  the  church  of  the 
great  luftre  that  might  be  refleded  on  it  by  the 
fublime  genius  of  Abelard,  akhough  in  the  end, 
ihe,  by  the  importunities  and  threats  of   her 
friends  and  relations,  was  prevailed  on  to  efpoufe 
him.     She  afterwards  took  the  veil,  and  became 
an  exemplary  religious.     She  always  maintained 
a  very  tender  and  afFe6lionate  correfpondence  with 
Abelard,  but  at  the  fame  time  in  very  chaile 
terms,  and  fuch  as  were  conformable  to  the  rules 
of  virtue  and  decorum.     As  foon  as  (he  was  in- 
formed of  Abelard's  death,  flic  begged  of  St.Peter 
the  Venerable,  that  he  would  let  her  have  hi3 
body,  that  fhe  might  bury  it  in  the  convent  where 
ilie  was  prelate ;  and  the  pious  abbot  granted  her 
requeft.     It  appears  by  the  epiftles  of  Abelard, 
that  Eloifa  was  univerfally  beloved  and  refpedled 
for  her  virtue  and   difcretion.      He  fays,   the 
bifliops  loved  her  as  a  daughter,   the  abbelTes  as 
a  fifter,  and  the  feculars  a  mother. 

The  effedl  which  this  generous  benignity  of  St. 
Peter  the  Venerable  had  upon  Abelard,  was  ad- 
mirable. He  not  only  became  a  monk,  but  a  moft 
exemplary  one,  and  a  iliining  pattern  of  all  kinds 
of  virtues,  of  which  St.  Peter  the  Venerable  gives 
irrefragable  teftimony  in  his  letter  to  Eloifa  on  the 
occafion  of  his  death,  which  letter  is  filled  with 

the 
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the  higheft  eulogiums  on  the  virtues  of  Abelard. 
He  fays  in  one  part  of  it,  that  he  does  not  re- 
member to  have  feen  a  man  fo  humble  as  him; 
and  in  another,  that  it  was  matter  of  admiration, 
to  obferve  a  perfon  fo  famous  and  of  fo  great  a 
name,  have  fo  lowly  an  opinion  of  himfelf.  In 
another,  he  fays,  his  underftanding,  his  tongue, 
and  his  works,  were  always  employed  on  celeftial 
objecls.  And  in  another,  he  compares  him  to 
the  great  Gregory  in  the  following  words :  Nee 
(ficut  de  magno  Gregorio  legitur)  momentum  aliquod 
fraterire  finchat,  quin  femper  aut  oraret,  aut  lege' 
ret,  aut  fcriberet^  autdi^iaret,  Thefe  eulogiums 
are  confirmed,  and  if  poffible  exceeded,  in  the 
Chronicle  of  the  Monaftery  of  Cluny,  which 
fays,  that,  from  the  time  of  his  taking  the  habit 
of  a  monk,  his  thoughts,  words,  and  adlions,  were 
always  divine  :  Et  deinde  mens  ejusy  lingua  ejus^ 
cpus  ejiiSy  femper  divina  fuere, 

XLIV.  So  that  this  man,  who  could  not  be 
made  to  bend  to  the  moil  learned  men  of  France, 
who  were  engaged  in  continual  controverfies  with 
him ;  nor  to  the  force  of  the  civil  power,  exerted 
againft  him  various  times  at  the  inftance  of  his 
enemies ;  nor  to  the  eccleiiaftical  prelates,  nor  to 
the  authority  of  a  council,  nor  to  the  zeal  and 
learning  of  a  St.  Bernard  :  This  man,  I  fay,  oa 
whom  all  thefe  exertions  had  no  influence,  fub- 

mitted 
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initted  to  the  gentle,  compaffionate,  and  benevo- 
lent fpirlt  of  St.  Peter  the  Venerable.  The  efti- 
mation  and  tendernefs,  with  which  this  faint  al- 
vvays  regarded  Abelard  after  his  converfion,  was 
Tery  great,  as  is  evident  from  two  epitaphs  he 
wrote  to  grace  his  tomb.  I  flrall  infert  a  part  of 
each  of  them  here,  by  which  may  be  feen  the 
high  opinion  he  entertained  of  the  learning  and 
Wifdom  of  this  eminent  man. 

Firft  Epitaph. 

G  alloy  urn  Socrates,  Plato  ?naximus  Hcfperlarum^ 
Nojler  Arijioteles,  Logicis,  quicuinque  fueriint^ 
Aut  par,  aid  melior,  fudiorum  cognitus  orbi 
Frificeps,  ingenio  varius,  fubtilis,  &  acer. 

Second  Epitaph. 

Petrtis  in  hac  petra  latitat,  quern  ?v.imdus  Hcmerum 
Clamabat,  fed  jam  fiderafidus  hahent, 

Sol  erat  hie  GalliSy/ed  eumjara  fata  tulerunt  : 
Ergo  caret  Regio  Gallica  fole  fua, 

llle  fclens  quidquid  fidi  idU  fcibilr^  vie  it 
Artifices,  artes  ahfque  docente  docens, 

XLV.  The  fecond  example,  which  is  flUl  more 
llriki ng  and  illuitrious  than  the  firft,  is  that  of 
the  Huguenots  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  nnith, 
in  the  diocefe  of  Lifieux  in  Normandy.  7  he 
learned  Dominican  JohnHcnuyer,  who  had  been 

confcilor 
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confeflbr  to  Henry  the  fecond^  was  bifhop  of  that 
diocefe,    when  orders  came  from  the  king  to  the 
governor  of   Normandy,  to  put  to  the  fword  all 
the  Huguenots  of  that  province.    The  venerable 
prelate  oppofed  the  execution  of  the  order  as  far 
as  it  related  to  his  own  diocefe  efiicacioully,  by 
declaring  that  he  would  fooner  fubmit  his  own 
throat  to  the  knife,  than  confent  to  the  death  of 
ihofe  heretics,  whom  he  had  always  confidered  as 
fheep  of  his  flock,  although  they  had  gone  aflray ; 
and  ufed  fuch  other  arguments,  as  prevailed  on  the 
governor  to  fufpend  the  execution  of  the  orders ; 
and  the  king,  moved  with  the  firmnefs  and  zeal  of 
the  pious  bifhop,  revoked  the  decree  with  refpe^: 
TO  the  Huguenots  of  that  bifliopric.  The  hand  of 
Omnipotence  heaped  blefhngs  on  the  paternal  af- 
feftion  which  biihop  Henuyer  :manifefled  to  his 
flock,   and  on  the  pious  exertion  he  made  to  fave 
their  lives  at  ail  events;  and  (O  wonderful  to  re- 
late !)  in  none  of  the  other  parts  of  France,where 
rivers  of  Huguenot  blood  had  been  fpilt  in  the- 
execution  of  the  king's  orders,  was  the  herefy  ex- 
.  tinguilhed ;  but  on  the  diocefe  of  Lifieux  only, 
did  God  confer  this  great  blefFing.     The  expe- 
rience  of  the  paternal  bowels  and  feeling  of  their 
prelate  for  them,  made  fuch  an  impreffion  on  the 
hearts  of  the  Huguenots  of  that  diftria,  that  they 
all,  without  a  fmgle  exception,  became  converts 
10  the   catholic   faith.      Thus   does   benignity 

triumph 
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triumph  over  the  mod  itubborn  hearts,  when 
managed  and  conduced  with  a  pious  zeal  and 
confummate  prudence. 


SECT.     VII. 

XLVI.  But  to  return  to  our  fubjecfl,  as  all  that 
was  introduced  in  the  preceding  fe^lion  was  by 
way  of  digreffion  :  I  fay,  that  among  the  groupe 
of  thofe  fevere  faturnine  geniufes,  of  whom  we 
were  juft  before  fpeaking,  are  to  be  found  the 
word  fpecies  of  hypocrites.  I  fpeak  of  thofe 
cenfurers  of  other  people's  condu6l  and  behaviour, 
who  pretend  to  do  it  out  of  zeal,  and  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  thofe  they  fall  upon.  Thefe  a£l 
as  if  they  were  minifters  vefted  with  fpll  powers 
from  Hell,  or  were  a  quid  pro  quo  of  the  Devil, 
becaufe  their  whole  occupation  is  pointing  out 
the  fins  of  mankind  j  a  race  fo  diabolical,  that 
they  are  at  variance  with  their  neighbours, 
and  friends  with  their  vices.  They  pretend 
they  love  the  firft,  and  abhor  the  laft,  but  it  is 
quite  the  reverfe.  They  are  always  bufied  in 
throwing  biting  reflections  on  their  neighbours, 
and  at  the  fame  time  licking  their  chops  with  a 
longing  defire  to  tafle  of  their  lins.  There  is  no 
news  fo  pleafing  to  them,  as  this  or  that  perfon 
having  made  fuch  and  fuch  a  flip.     This  is  their 

'    favourite 
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favourite  little  aliment,  becaufe  it  affords  pabu- 
lum to  feed  and  nourifh  their  malevolence. 

They  exclaim  furioufly,  and  with  all  their 
might,  againft  finful  and  fenfual  pra£iices,  and 
wreck  their  inventions  for  hyperboles  to  exagge- 
rate the  wickednefs  of  them  ;  and  after  they  have 
glutted  their  revenge  on  a  miferable  individual 
they  have  been  abuiing,  they  dire^l  the  rage  of 
their  thunder  againfl  the  public  at  large,  and  cry 
out,  The  people  are  all  going  the  high  road  to 
perdition :  God  defend  us,  fure  the  like  never  was 

,feen!  Their  daily  text  is  the  0  temporal  0 mores! 
of  Cicero.  The  matter  of  their  ordinary  conver- 
fations  is  truly  and  properly  matter,  as  it  is  all 
putrefadlion  and  corruption  ;  for  they  talk  of  no- 

ithing  but  turpitudes  and  uncleannefs.  They  re- 
ferve  for  their  own  ufe  and  purpofes  Satan's  Ga- 
zette, where  the  news  is  diflributed  in  articles 
and  paragraphs  received  from  different  quarters  ; 
as  for  example  :  "  We  hear  by  an  exprefs  arrived 
from  fuch  a  flreet,  dated  fuch  a  day  of  the  month, 
which  was  brought  by  an  h^rb  woman,  that  Mr. 
A- has  made  great  advances  in  his  negotia- 

■  tions  with  Madam  B ;   and  although  in  the 

'  beginning  he  met  with  fome  difficulties,  by  pro- 

pofmg  more  advantageous  and  agreeable  terms, 

■  he  was  at  laft  admitted  to  a  private  audience.'* 
In  this  manner  it  proceeds  to  give  an  account  of 

various! 
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various  other  matters,  and  always,  as  is  cudomary, 
tells  us  fomething  about  the  court;  as  for  inftance; 
"  His  majefly  Pluto  and  all  his  family,  although 
they  cannot  fail  to  be  incommoded  with  the  ex- 
ceflive  heats  which  prevail  in  his  territories,  con- 
tinue for  all  that  to  pafs  their  time  very  jollily,  by 
the  entertainment  they  find  in  hunting  all  forts  of 
fins,  which  is  a  game  that  is  found  in  great  abun- 
dance in  every  quarter  of  his  infernal  majelly's  do- 
minions/* But  to  be  ferious :  Thofe  who  blazon 
or  aggravate  the  vices  that  are  moil  frequent  or 
prevailing  in  a  place  or  town,  do  a  great  injury 
which  they  are  not  aware  of,  which  is  removing 
from  many  a  certain  impediment,  which  with- 
holds orreftrains  them  from  failing  into  thofe  very 
vices.  When  fpeaking  of  the  vice  of  inconti- 
nence for  example,  a  man  exclaims,  *'  The  city  in 
this  refpe^  is  in  a  total  (late  of  depravity  ;  that 
the  diffolatenefs  which  pervades  it  is  horrid  and 
unbridled;  that  already,  with  a  little  referve,  or 
without  any  at  all,  you  can  fcarce  find  a  man 
that  is  continent,  or  a  woman  that  is  chafte  ;  and 
truly  this  is  the  vice,  againd  which  they  moft  fre- 
quently make  fuch  declamations.  Some  hear  this, 
who  till  then  had  entertained  no  fuch  idea  oF  the 
thing,  and  who  were  continent  from  the  appre- 
henfion  of  being  expofed,  and  the  fear  of  being 
repulfed  by  this  or  that  woman.  This,  to  thofe 
who  are  withheld  from  being  incontinent,  prin- 
cipally 
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cipally  or  folely  by  the  (bame  of  being  remarked, 
or  that  of  being  ignominioufly  repulfed,  takes 
away  in  part,  or  removes  totally,  the  chief  impe- 
diment which  retrained  them  from  rufhing  into 
criminal  amours.  If  all,  fays  each  of  thefe  to 
himfelf,  or  nearly  all  the  men  in  the  town,  are 
guilty  of  this  vice,  my  ihare  of  difgrace  by  falling 
into  ifwill  be  but  fmall,  as  I  fhall  only  bear  my 
proportion  as one'among  fo  large  a  number;  and 
if  all,  or  nearly  all  the  women,  are  difpofed  to  be 
lewd  and  wanton,  it  will  rarely  happen  that  I  fhall 
meet  with  one  that  will  not  yield  to  my  folicita- 
tions.  Some,  from  not  forefeeing  the  inconve- 
nience, are  betrayed  into  this  abfurdity  by  their 
zeal,  and  commit  the  miflake  with  the  bed  inten- 
tions. I  have  many  times  heard  preachers  exclaim 
with  great  fervour,  that  the  town  is  filled  with 
fcandals  and  turpitudes;  that  there  is  fcarce  a 
houfe,  which  in  every  corner  of  it  is  not  burning 
with  the  infernal  fire  of  luft.  I  entreat  imofl 
earneftly  all  thofe  who  exercife  this  facred 
fundion,  and  God  is  the  judge  of  the  fince- 
rity  and  pious  intention  with  which  I  make  the 
requeft,  that  they  would  abftain  from  fuch-like 
declamations,  for  the  mifchief  they  produce,  is 
greater  than  the  benefits  which  are  derived,  from 
them. 

Vol.  L  Z  XLVII, 
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XLVIL  But  to  refume  the  thread  of  our  dif- 
courfe,  what  we  have  jult  finiflied  faying  being 
rather  an  addition  to,  or  digreflion  from,  our 
main  or  principal  fubje^l.  Tiie  hypocrites  we 
mentioned  lafl,  are  fuch  as  conceal  their  malice 
under  the  cloak  or  pretence  of  zeal ;  but  there 
are  others,  who  are  fuch  at  their  own  expence, 
becaufe  in  order  to  appear  virtuous  they  punifli 
themfelves,  by  abdaining  from  many  things  their 
appetites  prompt  them  to  )de{ire ;  whereas  all 
the  cod  of  the  firfl  fort,  is  defrayed  at  the  ex- 
pence  of  their  neighbours  honour.  It  is  true 
that  this  rule  admits  of  fome  exceptions,  for 
there  are  thofe  fo  malignant,  who,  to  wound  with 
certainty  another's  fame,  would  many  times  com* 
mit  a  violence  on  their  own  inclinations.  They 
would  abilain  from  the  external  exercifc  of  thofe 
vices  which  they  point  out  in  others,  be  it  ever 
fo  painful  to  them,  in  order  that  they  may  cen- 
fujre  them  with  the  greater  freedom.  Unhappy 
paffion!   Detedable  hypocrify  ! 

SECT.     VIII. 

XLVIII.  There  remains  for  us  to  fay  fome- 
thiug  on  two  particulars,  by  the  intervention  of 
which,  vice  is  frequently  reverenced  as  virtue  : 

The 
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The  firft  is  the  exterior  refemblance  of  certain 
vices  to  certain  virtues ;  for  as  every  virtue  is 
placed  betv^^een  two  vicious  extremes,  many  of 
thefe  laft  wear  the  appearance  of  the  firll. 
Thus  prodigahty  often  paffes  for  liberality,  ra(h- 
nefs  for  valour,  obftinacy  for  firmnefs,  cun* 
ning  for  prudence,  and  pulillanimity  for  mode- 
'  ration.  It  is  alfo  the  fame  with  refjpedb  to  many 
other  things. 

XXIX.  The  fecond  is,  the  material  commif- 
fion  of  an  a(9:,  abftrafled  from  the  turpitude  of 
the  end  it  was  done  to  anfwer.  If  we  were  to 
explore  the  motives  that  intervene  in  an  infinite 
number  of  aflions,  which  are  right  to  outward 
appearance  ;  we  fhould  perceive,  they  were  de- 
rived from  indire6i:  principles,  and  performed  to 
anfwer  pervefe  purpofes.  It  is  very  common 
for  one  vice  to  be  an  obftacle  to  the  external 
operation  or  execution  of  another.  This  man  is 
continent  to  avoid  fpending  his  money ;  that,  be- 
caufe  he  is  terrified  by  the  danger  of  the  enter- 
prize.  In  the  firft,  continence  is  the  child 
of  avarice ;  in  the  fecond,  of  pufiUanimity. 
This  one  puts  on  the  (liew  of  humility,  be- 
caufe  he  is  a  candidate  for  favour  and  promo- 
tion ;  another,  to  avoid  the  expofing  hlmfelf  to 
a  quarrel.     In  the  firfl,   humility  fprings  from 

Z  2  ambition. 
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ambition,  in  the  fecond  it  is  derived  from  cow- 
ardice. Much,  more  might  be  faid  on  thefe  two 
heads;  but,  as  the  fubjedl  matter  of  them  has 
been  largely  treated  of  in  various  other  books, 
we  fliall  reft  the  thing  here,  and  content  our- 
ielves  with  the  flight  obfervations  we  have  al- 
ready  made.  ' 


END     OF     VOL.  I. 


ERRATUM. 
P.  II.  1.  I.  reacl  msitiQr',  for  he  declares^ 
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